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EDUCATION. 


HE modern votaries of popular 

education enjoy a great advan- 
tage over their predecessors: for 
they are allowed to take it for 
granted that popular education is a 
good thing. That part of the world 
which thinks for itself has made up 
its mind that reading and writing 
are a necessary part of the outfit 
that should be supplied to every 
young citizen before he enters upon 
the calling in which his life is to be 
passed. A striking and public tes- 
timony to the progress of opinion 
upon this point was in the course 
of last session afforded by three 
distinguished members of Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet, who warmly ad- 
vocated the propriety of giving 
votes to all who could read, write, 
and cipher: but the House of 
Commons was not prepared for so 
sweeping a change. In old days, 
an educationalist was bound to pre- 
face his treaties with a dissertation 
on the advantages of knowledge— 
much as if Sir Astley Cooper were 
to have commenced an anatomical 
course by explaining to his hearers 
that surgical operations should be 
conducted with as little pain as 
possible, and that a man whose leg 
might be saved by judicious treat- 
ment would prefer on the whole to 
keep it,—much as if Mr. Cobden, 
during his immortal pilgrimage 
through the towns of England, 
undertaken for the purpose of in- 
structing his countrymen how Free- 
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trade would provide them with a 
more plentiful and regular supply 
of food, were to have commenced by 
telling them that if aman got too 
little to eat he would lose his health, 
and that if he got nothing at all to 
eat he would die. Even in our own 
generation we may here and there 
come across somebody who holds 
that the good old race of domestic 
servants has disappeared since the 
spread of enlightenment—just as in 
the last generation there existed 
people who contended, with some 
show of reason, that if a man was 
unable to write he would never 
come to be hanged for forgery. It 
is possible that there may still linger 
in Bath or Cheltenham a few ancient 
colonels who sigh for the days when 
the British soldier was an illiterate 
machine, which faced about and 
sloped arms in obedience to a men- 
tal process which associated certain 
motions with certain sounds. But 
society has grown wiser, and leaves 
the praises of ignorance to be sung 
by a few old women of both sexes. 
The folks who, actuated by a 
species of instinctive aversion, place 
themselves in opposition to the ad- 
vance of knowledge, have abandoned 
their old ground: and, instead of 
complaining that a little learning is 
a dangerous thing—instead of rais- 
ing up the bugbear, once so for- 
midable, of educated day-labourers 
and literary kitchen-maids—they 
now object that too much attention 
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is expended on the higher branches 
of instruction, and that pupils of the 
humblest class receive an education 
too complete for their happiness and 
usefulness. Would only that these 
croakers were justified in their 
fears! Would only that we did err 
upon the right side! Unfortunately 
it is but too easy to show that Eng- 
land is very far from being an over- 
cultivated nation. It is but too easy 
to calculate that for every child who 
is well taught there are three who 
are badly taught, and for every child 
who is too much tenght there are 
fifty who are not taught at all. 
Alas! if these highflying friends 
of the people, who are anxious that 
their fellow-countrymen should not 
suffer from the evil effects of exces- 
sive cultivation, would spare the 
time to make a short tour of inspec- 
tion through some of our scattered 
villages, and the back lanes of some 
of our crowded cities, they would 
soon discover that they have scanty 
cause for their amiable solicitude. 
They would too often find swarms 
of English boys and girls with minds 
as untrained as those of little Caffres 
in localities which, according to 
their favourite theory, are full of 
tiny philosophers crammed to the 
throat with geography and mine- 
ralogy. Where they expected to 
see children familiar with Latin 
tenses and theological propositions, 
they would light upon whole families 
ignorant of the very elements of 
morality and decency. Where they 
looked forward to rows of smiling 
scholars in clean pinafores running 
off on their fingers the dates of the 
Roman emperors, they would learn 
from the schoolmaster that it was 
much if the parents did not take 
away their little ones from pothooks 
and hangers, and ‘ My boy Tom had 
a cat,’ to mind the cows and keep 
the rooks off the wheat. In short, 
if they possessed ordinary candour, 
they would be brought to own that 
to apprehend lest the population of 
our island should be over-educated 
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in the year of grace 1867 s about 
as rational as to express a fear lest 
the inhabitants of a blockaded town 
should fall sick of over-feeding, or 
lest the workers in a coal-pit should 
be incommoded by an over-abun- 
dance of fresh air. 

It was not until this century was 
some years old that private effort 
began to disperse the mist of igno- 
rance which then enveloped the 
entire country. Up to 1808, with 
the exception of Mr. Raikes’s Sun- 
day school, there existed no general 
organisation whatever for public 
instruction. For, in truth, the great 
majority of well-to-do Englishmen 
regarded the education of the poor 
with disfavour and suspicion. The 
literature of our great-grandfathers 
teems with passages which bear out 
this assertion. Dr. Johnson, in the 
Idler, describes pathetically the 
career of a poor girl who had been 
unlucky enough to learn reading 
and writing at a foundation school, 
and relates how she lost place after 
place because the tradesmen’s wives 
would not have about their houses 
a fine madam, who might waste 
her time in thumbing novels and 
scribbling love- letters. But our 
best witness to the prevalent tone 
of the day is that excellent and 
sensible woman, Mrs. Hannah More. 
At the earnest request of Mr. Wil- 
berforce she set up a school in her 
parish, and at once became a mark 
for the determined and insolent hos- 
tility of the farmers and the smaller 
gentry. She and her sister were 
mobbed by angry agriculturists, 
who wished to know what the 
ladies meant by turning their la- 
bourers into Jacobins. In vain the 
poor women protested that all they 
aimed at was to enable the girls to 
sew and cook and read their Bibles. 
In vain they disclaimed the mon- 
strous charge of teaching the chil- 
dren of peasants to write and cipher. 
Mrs. Hannah More has embodied 
her sorrows in one of her admirable 
tracts. She tells us how good Mrs. 
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Jones resolved to set up a Sunday 
school, and called upon the neigh- 
bours to raise funds for its support. 
When she came to farmer Hoskins, 
she told him that as he was the 
richest farmer in the parish, she 
looked to him for a handsome sub- 
scription. ‘Subscription !’ said he ; 
‘it’s nothing but subscriptions, I 
think. A man had need to be made 
of money. Well, madam, what is 
the subscription now?’ ‘I am 
going to establish a Sunday school, 
farmer; and I come to you as one 
of the principal inhabitants of the 
parish, hoping your example will 
spur on the rest to give.’ ‘ Why, 
then,’ said the farmer, ‘ as 
the principal inhabitants 
parish, I will give nothing ; 


in the 
g; hoping 
that my ex ample will spur on the 
rest to refuse. Of all the foolish 
inventions and new-fangled devices 
to ruin the country, that of teach- 
ing the poor to read is the very 
worst.’ ‘ And I, farmer, think that 


to teach good principles ‘to the poor 


is the most likely way to save the 
country. Now, in order to do this, 
we must teach them to read.’ ‘ Not 
with my consent or money,’ said 
the farmer ; ‘for I know it always 
does them more harm than good.’ 
But Mrs. Jones, who evidently 
knew the way to the heart of Mr. 
Hoskins, took pains to let him know 
that all the genteel and wealthy 
people had subscribed; so at last 
he said, 
that, I do not value a crown; only 
I think it might be better bestowed. 
And I am afraid my own workmen 
will fly in my face if once they 
are made scholars; and that they 
will think themselves too good to 
work. But, to please you, if you 
do not think that religion will spoil 
my young servants, I do not care 
if you do put me down for half a 
guinea. What has farmer Dobson 
given ?’ ‘ Half a guinea,’ said Mrs. 
Jones. ‘ Well,’ said the farmer, ‘it 
shall never be said that I do not 
give more than he. Put me down 
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for a guinea. Scarce as guineas 
are now, I’ll never be put on the 
same footing with Dobson, neither.’ 

It was in the face of such apathy 
and folly as is depicted in this 
sketch that, between the years 
1808 and 1811, the British and 
Foreign Society and the National 
Society began their invaluable ex- 
ertions. But the Government still 
held aloof from the movement. The 
ministries of Lord Sidmouth, and 
Mr. Perceval, and Lord Castlereagh 
were much too busily occupied in 
fining and imprisoning on charges 
of libel and sedition the people who 
could read and write already, to be 
able to spare time for endowing the 
multitude with those perilous ac- 
complishments. But in the year 
1832 a new spirit began to display 
itself in high quarters. In that year 
our country paid twenty million 
pounds to cleanse herself from the 
stain of negro slavery, and the first 
grant of twenty thousand pounds 
was made towards the education of 
the English people. And no won- 
der ; for in that year something 
was done which brought to a close 
the system of governing men by 
bayonets and state prosecutions, 
and which inaugurated the rule of 
reason and persuasion. When the 
great Reform Bill had become law, 
—when the public opinion of a 
large portion of the nation had 
begun to exercise a considerable in- 
fluence upon the conduct of the 
administration, it manifestly became 
the interest of men in power to 
adopt means by which that public 
opinion should be regulated and 
enlightened. Whatever might be 
the point of view of gentlemen who 
feared the intoxicating effect of 
knowledge upon those sections of 
society which they were pleased to 
term ‘the masses;’—who gravely 
argued, in the cant of the day, that 
mechanics’ institutes led to infi- 
delity, and that infidelity ended in ° 
the gallows ;—it was not for Lord 
Br ougham or Lord John Russell to 
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throw obstacles in the path of popu- 
lar education. It was not for them 
to object to the moral and intellec- 
tual elevation of the community 
which was to sit in judgment upon 
their measures and their policy. 
And, accordingly, the leading mem- 
bers of the party which hencefor- 
ward for the most part adminis- 
tered the affairs of the country, 
honestly desired to aid the cause 
of public instruction by subsidies 
from the public purse. But - 
habits are hard to alter ; and it wa 
not until the year 1846 that the 
annual sum allctte d to schools and 
schoolmasters reached the figure of 
one hundred thousand pounds. 
Thence it rose, mounting with in- 
creasing rapidity, until, in 1859, 
it exceeded three quarters of a 
million. 

In order duly to appreciate the 
present attitude of the question, we 
must never forget that the action 

Government has hitherto been 
not initiative, but auxiliary. Or 
rather, to use plain English, instead 
of taking the matter into its own 
hands, it has contented itself with 
helping those who have shown 
themselves able and willing to help 
themselves. There are immense 
defects in such a system, and the 
time is now ripe to discuss those 
defects; but at the period of its 
institution, it possessed this pre- 
eminent merit—that it was the only 
system which would have had a 
chance of public acceptance. Since 
then, the experience of a generation 
has taught Englishmen to regard 
State interference with diminished 
suspicion ; 
schools thirty years back were only 
half disposed to take Government 
money, and thoroughly indisposed 
to take Government advice. In 
the year 1859 the sum of 761,000/. 
was disbursed under the following 
heads : 

The support of the central office 
in London, and the payment of the 
Government inspectors ; 
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Themaintenance of pupil-teachers 
and the training of schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses ; 

Grants for the erection of schools; 

Grants for the purchase of books 
and apparatus ; 

The capitation grants, which were 
paid to the managers of schools 
taught by certificated teachers, on 
account of children who attended 
the school 176 days in the course of 
the year. 

The scheme was elabor ate, looked 
beautiful on paper, and in some 
respects worked admirably. Our 
schoolmasters were the wonder and 
envy of public-spirited foreigners. 
Whatever the expense might be, the 
vesult of the pupil- teacher and 
Training College system was unde- 


niable. Then again, the schodl 
buildings were in many cases 
models of British comfort and 


Gothic elegance. But it could not 
be concealed that there was a hitch 
somewhere. The machinery was 
excellent; the wheels ran smooth, 
and the joints were uncommonly 
well oiled ; but somehow or other 
the quality of the article manufac- 
tured was below the mark. In pro- 
portion to the sums expended, we 
had very little good reading and 
writing to show. A Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire, with 
the Duke of Newcastle in the chair. 
His colleagues were carefully se- 
lected : the secretary was a genius ; 

the Assistant-Commissioners, who 
were sent forth to gather informa- 
tion over the surface of England and 
the Continent, were among the cle- 
verest men of our day; and the 
report which was produced by their 
united efforts has henceforward been 
deservedly the text-book of this 
great question. The general con- 
clusion at which they arrived was 
that a very small proportion of 
children had received what could in 
any sense of the word be termed an 
education, and that this minute re- 
sult had been obtained at an exces- 
sive outlay. 
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It must not be,thought that the 
Commissioners proposed to them- 
selves any extravagant standard of 
attainments, and then condemned 
all schools whose scholars failed to 
reach this standard. They fixed a 
very moderate minimum of instruc- 
tion, which is well put in the words 
of one of their emissaries : 


Even if it were possible [says Mr. Fraser | 
I doubt whether it would be desirable, with 
a view to the real interests of a peasant boy, 
to keep him at school till he was fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. But it is not pos- 
sible. We must make up our minds to see 
the last of him, as far as the day-school is 
concerned, at ten or eleven. We must 
frame our system of education on this hypo- 
thesis ; and I venture to maintain that it is 
quite possible, before he is ten years old, 
to teach a child soundly and thoroughly, in 
a way that he shall not forget it, all that it 
is necessary for him to possess in the way 
of intellectual attainment. He shall be 
able to spell correctly the words that he 
will ordinarily have to use. He shall read 
a@ common narrative—the paragraph in the 
newspaper that he cares to read—with suf- 
ficient: ease to be a pleasure to himself and 
to convey information to listeners. If gone 
to live at a distance from home, he shall 
write his mother a letter that shall be both 
legible and intelligible. He shall know 
enough of ciphering to make out or test the 
correctness of a common shop bill. If he 
hears talk of foreign countries, he has some 
notion as to the part of the habitable globe 
in which they lie ; and, underlying all, and 
not without its influence, I trust, on his 
life and conversation, he has acquaintance 
enough with the Holy Scriptures to follow 
the allusions and arguments of a plain 
Saxon sermon, and a sufficient recollection 
of the truths taught him in his catechism, 
to know what are the duties required of 
him towards his Maker and fellow-men. 


So says Mr. Fraser. This, then, 
is our very humble aim. Intelligent 
writing ; intelligible reading ; a mo- 
dicum of ciphering; a notion that 
France is in Europe, and that Hin- 
dostan is not in America; some 
sound, and therefore simple, know- 
ledge of the Christian religion. It 
remains to see to what extent this 
modest ideal was realised. Mr. 
Fraser himself proceeds : 

Not that I would be understood as im- 
plying that one half, or even one quarter 
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of the children at ten years of age carry 
with them into the business of life the 
amount of accomplishments which I have 
named. 


Mr. Norris is of opinion that ‘ we 
are successfully educating only one 
in eight of the children for whom 
the schools are intended.’ 

Mr. Stewart observes that he 
very much doubts whether the boys 
and girls in the rural schools of our 
northern counties gain a mastery 
over the mere mechanical part of 
education so complete that they can 
be expected when grown up to find 
in reading any occupation for their 
leisure hours. On the whole, the 
Commissioners were persuaded that, 
while a fourth of the scholars were 
really taught, three fourths left 
school only to forget at once all 
which they had there learned. The 
cause appeared to them to consist 
in the neglect of the indispensable 
and elementary department of edu- 
cation. The children were not 
obliged to understand what they 
read, or to read it in such a manner 
as to be understood by their 
hearers. Their report proves, by 
ludicrous though painful example, 
that the mass of children acquired 
little more than a trick of mechani- 
cally pronouncing the letters, and 
that the words which they read 
conveyed hardly any ideas to the 
mind. Mr. Fraser heard the head 
girl in the first class of a school 
which he inspected read her verse 
thus: ‘ And there went a flame of 
him through all the religion round 
about.” Mr. Foster met with a 
smart little boy who read very 
nicely the words: ‘ And he entered 
into a ship, and came into his own 
city.’ Mr. Foster asked, ‘ What did 
he enter into?’ ‘Don’t know, thank 
you, sir,’ said the boy politely. 
‘Read it again. Now, what did he 
enter into?’ ‘Don’t know, thank 
you, sir.’ Children are asked to 
write out on their slates their duty 
towards their neighbours, and pro- 
duce a farrago of horrible gibberish, 
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stating it to be incumbent upon 
them to ‘bay the Queen, and all 
that are pet in a forty under her, to 
smit themselves to all their govness, 
teachess, sportial pastures and mar- 
sters, to oughten themselves lordly 
and every to all their betters, to kep 
their hands from pecken and steel, 
and their turn from lawing and 
slanders.’ Mr. Brookfield discovered 
that out of 1,344 children in the 
first classes of 53 schools, only 256 
knew the cost of five dozen eggs 
at five for twopence, and only 142 
the meaning of the words, ‘the 
state of life into which it has pleased 
God to call you.’ The customary 
answers were, ‘a state of eternal 
life ; of sin; of salvation; of grace; 
of wickedness ; of holiness ; of glory; 
ofsanctification ;’ establishingclearly 
that even the best taught children in 
these schools were too often little 
parrots sharper than the rest of the 
flock. 

So much for the efficiency of the 
system in those days. Its cost may 
be judged of by this single fact: In 
France, more than fifty thousand 
schools are maintained, and more 
than three millions and a half of 
children instructed, for an expendi- 
ture of something over seventeen 
hundred thousand pounds. In Great 
Britain, in orderto help 8,461 schools 
to exist, and in order to help 934,000 
children to receiveinstruction, above 
three quarters of a million sterling 
was disbursed by the Exchequer. 
In France, the same grant would 
have entirely maintained more than 
twenty thousand schools, and to 
more than a million and a half of 
children it would have entirely given 
instruction. 

The Government, acting on the 
report of the Commission, had 
henceforward two objects in view : 
to diminish the unnecessary ex- 
pense, and to improve the quality 
of the education. For this com- 
bined purpose, it was considered 
expedient to aid a school in propor- 
tion to the number of scholars whom 
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it could teach to write, read, and 
understand. But when it became 
known that the liberality of State 
assistance was, in part at least, to 
depend upon the merits of the school 
assisted, a fierce and determined 
opposition arose from one end of 
England to the other. The conflict 
of opinions and interests has now 
quietly died away; and it is need- 
less to revive old bitterness by de- 
scribing the nature and extent of 
the hostility excited. Suffice it to 
say that the agitation and discon- 
tent was such as it required a very 
able and a very bold man to face. 
Fortunately, the Vice-Presidency of 
the Privy Council, the post of peril 
and responsibility, was at that crisis 
held by one to whom friend and foe 
will readily accord the praise of both 
ability and courage. There is little 
in parliamentary history more ad- 
mirable than the skill and tenacity 
with which Mr. Lowe fought the 
uphill battle of the Revised Code. 
There was compromise and conces- 
sion; there was danger and delay ; 
but he won the fight at last. His 
object was gained: his scheme be- 
came law; but before many months 
had elapsed, he himself fell a victim 
to the malice and misrepresentation 
of the party whom he had worsted 
in open fight. 

The effect of the change (an 
effect which, from the nature of the 
case, is only of late beginning to 
show itself), has been such as to 
satisfy reasonable expectations. The 
attendance of children has not 
ceased to increase in the former 
annual ratio, as was feared by the 
opponents of the measure; and the 
hopes of its friends have been justi- 
fied by a marked improvement in 
the rudimentary instruction. But 
the last few years have brought 
before the minds of men a con- 
viction that the present system,— 
alter it as you will, manipulate it 
as you may,—is not adequate to 
deal with the necessities of the 
country. Facts, lamentable but 
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most indisputable, speak to us with 
a voice which sooner or later will 
get itself listened to. There exists 
an institution entitled ‘the Man- 
chester and Salford Education Aid 
Society,’ which has for its objects— 
first, to pay for the children of poor 
parents so much of the school-fees 
as may be needful,—and, secondly, 
to establish free schools for the 
children of parents who are unable 
to pay any portion of the school 
fees. In order to further these 
ends the Committee, at the cost of 
immense labour, have systematically 
canvassed the whole of that large 
and populous district, dividing the 
map into 144 squares, and taking 
one after the other until the whole 
had been tested by a house to house 
visitation. And what was the state 
of cultivation and enlightenment in 
Manchester, a name which is as it 
were synonymous in English ears 
with civilisation and progress? One 
sentence tells the tale. Every- 
where « majority of the children 
between the ages of three and 
twelve were found to be neither at 
school nor at work. According to 
the census of 1861 the children of 
school age were upwards of ninety- 
four thousand in number, of whom 
only forty-one thousand were at 
school in the. subsequent year. 
Since then the efforts of the Aid 
Society have just turned the scale, 
and 55,000 children attend out of 
a juvenile population of 104,000. 
It appears that the parents of nearly 
one half of these poor little ignorant 
creatures are well able to afford the 
fees, and these are necessarily passed 
over by the Society, because, to 
quote the Report, ‘it would be most 
demoralising for a charitable asso- 
ciation to pay fees for parents who 
are able to pay for themselves.’ 
Nor does Manchester stand alone 
among cities. An active magistrate 
set the Liverpool police at work 
upon statistics, and discovered that 
in forty-eight of the principal 
streets (taking three in each of 
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the sixteen wards), out of 10,651 
children 4,761 were growing up in 
utter ignorance. 

All honour to Manchester, which 
has dared to look her condition in 
the face: which has endured to 
confess her shortcomings, to probe 
the depth of her darkness and 
squalor! But what must be the 
condition of districts where the 
upper classes are more chary of 
their time and money? What 
must be the fate of that large parish 
in the west where the rector ap- 
pears to be so perfectly satisfied 
with having less than four per cent. 
of his population in the schools, and 
so suspicious of any intrusion, that 
he refuses to admit even the 
Bishop’s inspector? Ofthat village 
where the squire locked up the 
school-house, and sent the keys to 
the vicarage, with a message that 
he wished to show that he could do 
as he liked with his own; and 
having once tasted the sweets of 
arbitrary power, dismissed the cer- 
tificated master, and in a day ruined 
a most promising little seminary ? 
Of that district in Herefordshire, 
where the manager, an owner of 
large property, thus makes light of 
the difficulties which some people 
profess to find in the way of pro- 
viding efficient education for the 
labouring classes: ‘In my own case,’ 
he says, ‘I cut the Gordian knot in 
a very simple way, by taking the 
floor out of one half of a double 


cottage, and giving it a coat of 
whitewash: while in the other half 


I found accommodation for an old 
woman who, at a trifling expense, 
afforded as much instruction as the 
children required ?? The result of 
leaving our peasantry to the tender 
mercies of these specimens of the 
enlightened classes is shown by the 
statistics of ignorance in the ranks 
of our army. In 1856 an exami- 
nation was held of 10,000 men taken 
at random, of whom 2,675 were 
unable to write, although they could 
read a little, and 2,080 could neither 
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read nor write. Of 15,861 men who 
were discharged in the same year 
6,040 signed their marks. And yet 
these poor fellows, who thus quali- 
fied themselves for ‘marksmen’ by 
passing an unenviable test, had 
lived within reach of the regi- 
mental schools, and were at les ast 
not more ignorant than when raw 
from the plough-tail. 

There are many who tell us that 
English institutions are second to 
none in the inhabited world ; while 
others go further, and insist that 
these institutions approach perfec- 
tion so nearly that to modify them 
is a risk, and to displace them is 
madness. If this be really the 
case,—if we are in truth trying 
great social experiments under the 
most favourable circumstances,—it 
follows that there is scanty hope in 
the future for the masses of man- 
kind: it follows that the Creator 
made the noblest of his creatures 
under this condition, that in the 
happiest and best ordered of all 
societies one half of the race was to 
be excluded from the highest pri- 
vilege which men can possess as 
opposed to brutes. But if we look 
beyond our own confines, we find 
that English unwisdom is at fault, 
and not human nature. Wherever 
we turn our gaze we discover cause 
for shame and hope. In 1856 the 
Prussian military authorities ex- 
amined the conscripts of that year, 
a body of young men taken in equal 
proportion from the universal popu- 
lation. Only two per cent. were 
unable to read and write. Shortly 
before the war the same operation 
was repeated, and it was ascertained 
that among every thousand recruits 
only four were unlettered. 
4,312 Germans who entered our 
foreign legion during the Crimean 
troubles, all but 114, or three per 
cent., could use their pens. And 
ther re is little reason to wonder at 
this result when we the 
exact 
the Prussian method drawn up by 
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educational enthusiasts who have 
there lit upon their ideal. When 
we are called upon to admire a 
system by which, at small expense, 
and with a minimum of compulsion, 
two million eight hundred thousand 
children out of two million nine 
hundred thousand are receiving in 
public schools religious education, 
it is not an exhaustive comment to 
reply that these arrangements are 
maintained by the will of an arbi- 
trary government ;—that Prussia is 


one great well drilled army, whose 
individual members learn their 
lessons just as they learn their 


platoon exercise. It is precisely 
because the history of education in 
Germany is part of the national 
history, and the school a genuine 
offshoot of national life, that we 
may turn thither for an example. 
In the year 1848, the year of revolu- 
tion, when every custom and insti- 
tution throughout the fatherland 
was called in question, no feeling 
whatever was manifested against 
the machinery of public instruction. 
Compulsory laws exist: but they 
are as seldom put in force as the 
laws which in England oblige a man 


to provide for the maintenance of 


his family : for a German would as 
soon leave his children untaught as 
an Englishman would leave his 
unfed. 

But even if Prussia be a bureau- 
cracy, what shall we say to Holland, 
ruled like ourselves by a constite- 
tional monarch; where grave com- 
plaints were lately made in the 
senate that out of 6,c0o young men 
drawn as conscripts from the most 
backward of the Dutch provinces, 
600 could not read and write ? For- 
tunate land, where men blush to 
learn that one out of ten of their 
least favoured countrymen is in the 
condition of one out of two young 
Englishmen! We have taken a 
limited monarchy. We have taken 
a military monarchy. Let us take 
a parcel of republics. In the can- 


tons of Vaud, Fribourg, and Neuf- 
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chatel, every place with more than 
twenty children of school age is 
bound to have its school. When 
the number of scholars exceeds 
sixty, a second school must be es- 
tablished. In Vaud, out of a total 
population of 206,000, there are 
32,000 people receiving ‘instruction. 

Other cantons fall far short of this 
standard ; some, indeed do not rise 
above our English average. But it 
is a poor consolation that England, 

—free, grand, generous E ngland, — 
can by searching hard discover a 
parallel for herself among some of 
the poverty-stricken Alpine valleys. 
It were better to conclude our re- 
view of continental education with 
a deep sorrow at the thought of the 
generations of Englishmen who are 
dying in vice and degradation, be- 
cause those of their compatriots 
whom Providence has blessed with 
wealth and cultivation, instead of 
putting their shoulders to the wheel, 
are squabbling about conscience 


clauses, and sneering at German 
philosophers, and thanking God 


that they at least are born in a free 
country 

There are four knotty questions 
to be solved ere we can set to work 
to any purpose: the provision of 
funds ; the economical management 
of those funds; how to deal with 
the religious question ; how to deal 


with the apathy or the opposition of 


parents. lt is well that the public 
mind England should arrive at 
some passably mature conclusion on 
all these points before the legisla- 
ture proceeds to action ; just as the 
House of Commons agrees on cer- 
tain preliminary resolutions before 
the Government introduces a Bill; 

and it may not be without profit to 
consider a very rough draft of a sys- 
tem which embraces most of those 


details on which the majority of 


men who have studied education 
are tolerably agreed. 

As a general, in occupying a po- 
sition, tries to make the most of _ 
natural features of the ground, 
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we mustutilise those two advantages 
which we pre-eminently possess, our 
abundance of money, and our spirit 
of self-government—aspirit, the lack 
of which is severely felt elsewhere. 
We might divide the country into 
districts of convenient size (perhaps 
there are no better units than the 
unions in the country and the mu- 
nicipal boundary in boroughs), and 
place a certain number of these dis- 
tricts under the inspection of a Go- 
vernment officer. This officer should 
make a careful examination of each 
district, and report to the central 
authority the condition of education 
within its bounds. The central au- 
thority should then write to the 
local authorities and say: ‘ The state 
of public instruction in your district 
is so and so. Such and such de- 
ficiencies exist. So much extra 
teaching power is wanted. So many 
children are without the — op- 
portunities for receiving education. 
We leave with you the opening 
of putting it right within a given 
time, and we grant you permission 
to levy a rate.’ Now, it has been 
established by the experience of the 
Continent that a local rate, dis- 
bursed by local management, is the 
cheapest and most effective method 
of providing for the local educa- 
tional wants. Among us at present 
the expense of public instruction 
lies as a most inequitable burden 
upon the shoulders of the charitable 
classes. The clergyman stints him- 
self of meat and clothes to pay 
twenty per cent. of his stipend, 
while a non-resident landowner, who 
possesses half the parish, thinks him- 
self liberal if he comes down with 
a five-pound note. The evidence 
taken before the Duke of New- 
castle’s Commission proves beyond 
a doubt that in those rural places 
which find themselves unable to 
meet the conditions requisite to ob- 
tain the Government grant, it is 
generally not the poverty of the 

parishioners but the will of the 
landlords that consents to the 
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failure. In one large country dis- 
trict, containing 168 schools, 169 
clergymen contributed ten pounds 
apiece ; while 400 landowners, with 
an income of 650,000. gave a couple 
of thousand pounds between them. 
That is to say, while each clergy- 
man subscribed probably a fif- 
teenth of his income (not to speak 
of all those miscellaneous out- 
goings which sooner or later fall 
on the parson’s back), the gentle- 

men who got the rents of the soil 
fancied that they were doing their 
duty by paying down a good deal 
less than a three-hundredth part of 
their means. In truth, so untiring 
are the exertions, so inexhaustible 
the self-denial of many among our 
country clergy, so absolutely do 
we owe to them whatever of rural 
education we possess, that until 
the burden is removed from their 
shoulders to the rate-book, it would 
be barely just and wholly imprac- 
ticable to insist upon the enforcement 
of the conscience clause. A good 
rate would soon set this to rights. 

Whether the outlay on education 
be great or small, it should, at all 
events, be fairly and equally borne. 
Nor need a compulsory assessment 
extinguish benevolence ; voluntary 
sacrifices would continue to be 
made: but they would be made by 
the corporate body, and not by the 
individual. In France, out of twenty- 
one million of francs contributed 
yearly from local sources, upwards 
of nine millions proceed from a sup- 
plementary tax, instituted by the 
free will of the ratepayers, who have 
learned to take an honourable pride 
in the appearance of their school- 
buildings and the efficiency of the 
teaching. And an educational as- 
sessment has everywhere been found 
to possess this indirect advantage, 

that it induces parents to see that 
their children attend school, on the 
principle common to all mankind 
in every clime, of getting all you 
can for your money. 

As to the religious question :—It 
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is impossible not to be impressed 
by the evident and unanimous ten- 
dency of foreign countries towards 
what we call the Denominational 
system. Even those parents who 
feel no bias towards a particular 
creed, appear to prefer schools at- 
tached to some religious body, as a 
species of guarantee for morality. 
In small parishes capable of main- 
taining only one efficient place of 
education, the incumbent might be 
encouraged to take it in hand, as in 
France and Prussia, on the con- 
dition of rigidly observing the con- 
science clause. In the case of a 
school supported by local assess- 
ment, the strongest churchman 
could not regard this condition as 
a hardship. He could not but ac- 
knowledge that the public which 
paid the rates might demand the 
concession as a right. Nor is it 
possible that any large number of 
ministers would deliberately refuse 
the State their services, because 
they might not be permitted to 
imbue certain small Dissenters with 
the catechism and dogmas of the 
Church of England. Iti is incredible 
that the gres ut body of our clergy 
should be so deficient in the common 
sense which is found everywhere 
throughout Northern Germany. If 
such deficiency exists, it cannot be 
allowed to block the way when we 
are commanded by conscience to 
remove from our land the curse and 
shame of religious and intellectual 
blindness. 

And, lastly, how must we act in 
the case of children whose parents 
will not send them to school, or 
send them only to remove them 
before they are adequately in- 
structed, in order to eke out the 
income of the family by their earn- 
ings? Now here we happily have 
already gone some distance in the 
right direction, and have only to 
continue and solidify our progress. 
A while ago philanthropists took in 
hand a scheme, which was subse- 
quently embodied in the Factory 
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Acts, providing that, in the case of 

articular branches of industry, 
children below a certain age should 
not be employed at all, and that 
children who were employed should 
attend school during a certain num- 
ber of hours. They chose their time 
well. The squires were just then very 
sore about the abolition of the Corn 
Laws. Believing that they were 
going to be ruined on canna of 
their having been forced to do 
justice, they perhaps imagined that 
the surest way to retaliate on the 
manufacturers was to force them to 
do justice likewise. How little the 
bulk of the landowners who voted 
with Lord Ashley were impelled by 
public spirit may be judged of by 
this—that they have never as a 
body shown an inclination to extend 
the benefits of the Factory Acts to 
their own agricultural labourers. 
And it is wor thy of note that, while 
the House of Commons provided by 
certain clauses for the establishment 
of good schools for the children 
during their enforced leisure from 
toil, the House of Lords cut out 
these clauses, substituted one char- 
ging the factory inspectors to in- 
stitute and maintain such schools, 
and then refused to the inspectors 
the funds necessary for their insti- 
tution and maintenance: a sure 
proof how little the opponents of 
Mr. Cobden cared or knew about 
what they were doing. Owing to 
the non-existence of a sufficiency of 
good schools, the half-time factory 
education has, in the majority of 
cases, proved a complete failure. 
But a precedent once established is 
a great thing; and Acts of this 
nature, extended to every trade and 
calling, and combined with an effi- 
cient system of secular and religious 
education, would change the face, 
the heart, and the intellect of Eng- 
land. With the aid of such a system 
we should enable and, by indirect 
compulsion, oblige all decent parents 
to get their little ones trained up in 
human learning and in the fear of 
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God; we should (a sufficient task 
for one generation) create in the 
national mind that horror of igno- 
rance, that universal appreciation 
of the blessings of knowledge, which 
makes compulsory legislation prac- 
ticable, and eventually renders it 
superfluous. 

Something must be done, and 
that quickly. Our national reputa- 
tion is at stake; and much else, 
compared with which reputation is 
a mere trifle. Our police reports, 
our returns of crime and pauperism, 
show by unerring proofs that the 
present educational machinery is 
unable to keep pace with the rapid 
increase of those vices and miseries 
which collect, now in one shape now 
in another, round our gigantic and 
complicated social system. In the 
heart of our ancient cities—amidst 
those hives of industry, where 
science and enterprise have, in the 
course of a generation, converted 
half a county into one great mine 


or factory—everywhere are grow- 


ing up multitudes, endowed with 
all the vigour and audacity of our 
race, who have never been taught 


to distinguish good from evil. In 
Liverpool, of 23,741 offenders who 
were apprehended during the year 
1866, only 253 could read and write 
well. Of 718 children who were 
dealt with under the Juvenile Offen- 
ders’ Act, none could read and write 
well. But it is superfluous to inun- 
date the world with the stale old 
statistics which prove, what every- 
body owns and few act upon, that 
whatever is spent on schools and 
pupil-teachers, is saved over and 
over again in jails and constables. 
The time has come for action. 

The great questions which now 
agitate the minds of men, find 
their solution in this. This, if we 
rightly consider, is the keystone of 
national virtue and national pro- 
sperity. Our neglect of this has 
been the bane of our past, and in 
our care for this lies the hope of our 
future. The key to the vexed pro- 
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blem of reform is here, and here 
only; for the key to that problem 
is the fact that the political influ- 
ence of the country must in the end 
fall to the intelligence of the country. 
At the period of the revolution of 
1688, enlightenment and discern- 
ment were almost the exclusive pro- 
perty of the upper classes: and the 
upper classes ruled well for a cen- 
tury. Then the middle class felt 
its own strength, felt its own worth, 
and demanded its own share. For 
more than one generation the con- 
flict raged to and fro. There was 
repression and tyranny; there was 
riot and sedition; but the eternal 
nature of things prevailed against 
tyranny and prescription, and 1832 
carried a step further the work 
of 1688. Time passed on. Know- 
ledge spread ; and with knowledge 
the desire of power, and the de- 
termination to have it. We may 
not talk of the prospect of what is 
doing as if it were the history of 
what is done. But this much we 
may confidently assert,—this much 
we may gather from the spoken 
sentiments, alike of the opponents 
and the friends of popular govern- 
ment,—that say what you will, do 
what you may, the suffrage follows 
wherever education has gone before. 

It is the same if we regard the 
relations of capital and labour. La- 
mentable as are some of the phases 
of those relations,, they are the 
natural and inevitable outgrowth of 
past ignorance and folly. We may 
read in the Annual Register of 1819 
how a Bradford weaver was im- 
prisoned a twelvemonth among bur- 
glars and coiners for advising his 
fellows to combine for a rise in 
wages. We may read how, in the 
same year, the common people were 
trying to better their condition by 
breaking machinery. Is it wonder- 
ful that such a state of things should 
leave its baleful traces even unto 
this day ? As surely as the foolish 
and vicious parent entails some por- 
tion of his punishment upon his 
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offspring, so surely does the mutual 
violence and blindness of classes in 





‘one generation survive to disturb 


their intercourse in another. But 
things have vastly changed for the 
better. Our masters do not call in 
the strong arm of the law to keep 
wages down. Our men do not 
dream of righting themselves by 
smashing looms. We have it in 
our own hands to crown the good 
work. It is for the educated and 
the affluent to decide, now or never, 
whether it is worth their while to 
take the trouble, to pay money, to 
sink religious prejudices (for there 
need be no interference with reli- 
gious scruples), in order to let in 
upon the community a flood of light 
in which the shades of class dislike 
and suspicion will fade and die away 
for ever. 

Under another sky, and amidst 
other associations, our own flesh 
and blood (to use a phrase which 
has been much decried and ridi- 
culed of late, but in which there 
seems nothing either absurd or in- 
accurate) has done successful battle 
with the powers of darkness. In 
Massachusetts the Puritan emi- 
grants, before they had finished 
clearing their first acres and shoot- 
ing their earliest panthers, enacted 
a law that every township, as soon 
as the Lord had increased it to the 
number of fifty houses, should ap- 
point one to teach children to read 
and write ; and that every township 
of a hundred houses should set up 
a grammar school. ‘Nor have the 
descendants of those who made this 
law ever ceased to hold that the 
public authorities were bound to 
provide the means of public instruc- 
tion. Nor is this doctrine confined 
to New England. “ Educate the 
people,” was the first admonition 
addressed by Penn to the colony 
which he founded. ‘“ Educate the 
people ” was the legacy of Wash- 
ington to the nation which he had 
saved.’ And, happily for it, that 
nation listened to the voice of her 
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best friends. It may be that liberty 
runs riot in the United States. But 
one form of liberty is not to be 
found there—the liberty of bringing 
up your own children like the beasts 
that perish. There are those who 
tell us, that as Poland suffers from 
the tyranny of bayonet-law, as a 
nation nearer home suffers from the 
tyranny of red tape, so America 
suffers from the tyranny of the mob. 
But it is at any rate a singular 
species of mob-law which terrifies 
the State into paying off its public 
debt, and barbarously constraining 
the individual to instruct his off- 
spring. Not only during the clash of 
arms are political institutions upon 
their trial. Of constitutions, as of 
men, are at all seasons true the 
eternal words, ‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ American and 
Australian experience incontestibly 
proves that, in Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities, in proportion as the form 
of government is more democratic, 
so the governors are more disposed 
to imitate, and the governed to ac- 
cept, vast and searching social re- 
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forms. In Canada the establishment 
of universal education followed al- 
most instantaneously upon the con- 
cession of universal suffrage. And 
in England a legislature containing 
a largely increased infusion of the 
popular element can alone, with 
any hope of success, call upon our 
people to forego something of their 
personal, and something mayhap of 
their religious, independence; to 
pay increased rates for objects to a 
great extent intangible and pro- 
spective: to expend money for keep- 
ing their little ones at school, in- 
stead of receiving money for send- 
ing them to the field or the factory. 
Men will not easily or cordially 
submit to burdens and forego pre- 
possessions at the bidding of a voice 
which cannot speak the accents of 
their own class. Self-sacrifice and 
self-control are the children of con- 
fidence and goodwill. We must 
once more widen the base of our 
ancient political fabric, before it ° 
can become compatible with the 
universal diffusion of morality, re- 
ligion, and enlightenment. 
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MARSTONS. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONFESSION, 


LIVIA would now have returned 
home. She had been absent 
more than two hours. But Mrs. EIlli- 
ston supplicated not to be left—she 
was sobbing there upon the floor, 
raving out her self-reproaches, 
clasping the little dead body, and 
covering it with her passionate 
kisses—and then, anon, turning to 
Olivia, and imploring her not to 
leave her—not to betray her. 

Seeing how utterly helpless the 
wretched mother was, Olivia under- 
took to give the necessary instruc- 
tions, as to what had to be done; 
and then, feeling that she had no 
longer any business here, away 
from her father, the thought struck 
her to suggest that Mrs. Crosbie 
should be sent to Clara. ‘You 
ought not to be alone. Will you 
let your aunt come to you?’ 

‘No—no! I would rather die 
than that! For God’s sake don’t 
tell her—dear, dear Olivia, don’t.’ 

‘T cannot stay with you. I must 
return to my father. If he should 
be unwell, and both Fritz and I 
away——’ 

There was another violent out- 
burst of wailing and sobbing, while 
Olivia spoke to Mrs. Boyce; and 
then Clara Elliston, turning from 
the bed, fell upon her friend’s neck, 
and murmured— 

‘T can’t be left here. 
T snust go too.’ 

Olivia thoueht it would have been 
more natural had the sorrowing 
mother insisted upon passing that 
night alone with her dead child: 
but all the circumstances surround- 
ing this case were so strange and 
inexplicable, that Olivia resolved to 
suspend her judgment. Clara’s was 
the ungovernable grief of a child. 
It might be short-lived, but it was 
real, while it lasted. This Olivia 


If you go, 





saw. As to the rest, she would not 
hazard conjecture, even in her own 


heart, until she knew more. For 
the present moment there was 


enough to do in directing poor 
bewildered Mrs. Boyce, and in 
getting the exhausted hysterical 
mother back to her home, some- 
how. 

In the cab she lay shuddering in 
Olivia’s arms, and repeating in- 
cessantly— 

‘Don’t tell her. Promise me not 
to tell her. You shall know every- 
thing, dear, dear Olivia—only pro- 
mise me not to tell her.’ 

‘But how did you leave the house 
without her knowing it ?’ 

‘I opened your note, dear, and 
read it on the staircase. I believe 
now that I nearly fainted; but I 
caught hold of the banisters, and 
aunt was gone on in front. God 
knows how I had strength to call 
to her: but I did. I said you 
wanted me. I told her not to sit 
up, as I should be some time with 
you. She asked me why ? over the 
stairs; and I said that your father 
was ill. Then I softly undid the 
house-door, and ran—and ran till I 
found a cab.’ 

The events of that night seemed 
like a frightful nightmare to Olivia. 
Nowthat the necessity for action was 
past, she felt completely bewildered. 
She asked no further question—she 
could find no words wherewith to 
soothe the convulsed, trembling 
creature who lay in her arms; she 
could but stroke the little hand that 
was clasped ‘in hers, feeling the 
woman’s necessity to offer some sort 
of comfort. 

They found the house perfectly 
quiet. Mr. Marston was asleep ; 
and so was Mrs. Flaherty, in an 
arm-chair, in the sitting-room. Mrs. 
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Crosbie had retired to rest without 
a suspicion: the maid of all work 
was snoring peaceably on her 
truckle bed. 

Mrs. Elliston trembled at every 
creak her footstep made as she went 
upstairs, followed by Olivia. At 
the bed-room door of the latter, 
Clara stopped. 

‘Let me come with you. I had 
better tell you all to-night—my 
courage might ooze away by to- 
morrow, Olivia.’ 

She was sobbing still—low stifled 
sobs, with which the white bosom, 
bared by her falling cloak, heaved 
violently. She clung to Olivia 
for support: she looked up with 
streaming eyes into her face. 

They went in: the room seemed 
dark and chill, by the light of the 
candle Olivia held. She drew 
back the window-curtains, and 
let in the star-light, and sat down 
on the window-seat. There was an 
arm-chair at hand, but instead of 
taking it, Mrs. Elliston fell upon 
her knees beside Olivia, and the 
starlight trembled upon her white 
face as she clasped her friend’s 
hands, and, with a passionate per- 
suasiveness, told her story. 

Not as Olivia would have told 
it—ah! no; and with much that 
wounded the girl’s fine womanly 
sense and honour: yet was it im- 
possible to look, unmoved, upon 
that young creature in her misery, 
or to listen to her self-reproaches, 
and not try to extenuate something 
of her past. 

‘Dearest Olivia, my only friend 
in the world! don’t despise and 
hate me if I tell you all—all. Oh! 
Iam so wretched! I will hide no- 
thing from you, Olivia, for I know 
nothing on earth will induce you to 
betray me,—and I am like a poor 
hunted animal,—I know not where 
to turn for help and refuge. I have 
no one—no one but you! Aunt 
Crosbie would turn me out of her 
doors if she knew—the truth. And 


when I think of the fearful past, and 
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now of my poor little darling—God 
help me!—TI feel as if I should go 
mad,’ It was some minutes before 
she could go on. ‘I never loved 
my husband—never. I married 
him at seventeen, because I was 
told. He was making, then, a good 
income on the stage; but he was 
consumptive, and soon got too ill 
to do anything. Then I took to 
acting, at first by way of getting 
bread, but I soon. got to like it. 
Elliston couldn’t bear that I should 
act, but we couldn’t starve. He 
got jealous (though he was the 
coldest husband that ever lived), 
and then—and then we quarrelled. 
Can’t you guess the rest, Olivia ? ’ 
she murmured, in a hoarse whisper, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘A child 
was born—and it was not his.’ 

Olivia shivered ; her first impulse 
was to withdraw her hands from 
Clara’s clasp; her second was to. 
let them stay there. She was hor- 
rified, as any pure-minded girl 
would be; but her sorrowful pity 
for the unhappy woman who lay 
there, her head bowed down upon 
Olivia’s knees, overpowered every- 
thing else. For a few moments 
there was a silence, broken only 
by Clara’s sobs; then she lifted 
her head, and continued in a voice 
that trembled with passion— 

‘There was a man—or rather a 
brute, a demon—whom [I then be- 
lieved to be the soul of truth and 
honour; he was always after me. 
I never sang but he was in the 
house. I never left it, but he came 
to see me to the cab. And I got at 
last to watch for him—God forgive 
me !—and to listen to him when he 
swore that he loved me better than 
anything on earth, and he was the 
cause of all this evil, Olivia. 

‘Just before the child was born, 
Elliston discovered everything. It 
was through a letter he found. He 
knew he had not many weeks to 
live. He said he would not disgrace 
me, would not cast me off, but he 
never would acknowledge the child, 
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never permit it to bear his name, or 
to inherit some money that was to 
come to his son, if he had one. He 
sent me off to a distant part of 
London for my confinement, which 
was kept secret from every one, and 
when I returned to him he had 
only a few days left to live. He wrote 
to all his family, and to my own 
Aunt Crosbie, who has money of her 
own, and who he knew would look 
after me, saying that, us he left no 
child, his widow had nothing—ab- 
solutely nothing. He begged Aunt 
Crosbie, especially, to be a mother 
to me, for I was not fit to live alone, 
he said. That is how I come to be 
with her. But you see what care 
he took to prevent my producing 
the child as a posthumous one—my 
poor little baby who never did him 
any harm! Oh! it was cruel, it 
was cruel to separate me from him 
—it was cruel to make my life such 
a constant terror and struggle as it 
has been! If I proclaimed the child, 
I knew that Aunt Crosbie, and 
every one of them, would give me 
up. I couldn’t make enough to sup- 
port myself and the child, too. 
Very often, you know, I’ve been 
without an engagement at all; I 
should have had to go on the streets, 
Olivia. Indeed, indeed I’d no choice. 
Oh! what I suffered at first, when 
I found myself abandoned by the 
one person who I thought would 
have borne all my burthens for me. 
He had promised to marry me 
when my husband died. Now he 
dared to insinuate that I had had 
other lovers—that he doubted the 
child being his. I was like a mad 
creature. I loved him, oh, how I 
loved that man; and he treated me 
as a thing beneath his feet. He 
wanted me to live with him, Olivia. 
I spurned his offers: I knew how 
much all his protestations of love 
were worth. I wouldn’t have taken 
a farthing of his money if it hadn’t 
been for the child.’ 

‘You accepted his money?’ re- 
peated Olivia. 
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‘How could I help it? West- 
brook—— ’ 

Olivia started. ‘ Westbrook?’ 
she faltered, ‘Julian Westbrook? 
Is that his name?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Clara; and then, 
even at this moment, through her 
tears, the old acuteness appearing, 
‘I forget if the letter was signed 
that you picked up; is that how you 
know the name? It was written 
long after—only a few months ago, 
indeed, in answer to a letter I wrote 
him, telling him about the child.’ 

Olivia scarcely heard her. 
had turned deadly cold a moment 
before ; now, the blood seemed al 
rushing to her brain: 





ear, she saw his eyes bent upon her, 
as they were that last evening. A 
shudder ran through her; 


She J 





she heard § 
Julian’s soft honeyed accents in her | 
J 


she z never 


thought of answering C lara’s ques: | 


tion; ~ she was glad to avoid doing 
SO, indeed. 
she said at last— 

‘So you wrote to him, for money ?’ 

‘ Not for myself—don’t think that, 
—only for the child’s sake, Olivia, 
only for the child’s sake. It’s 
been so hard to keep enough to 
support it without Aunt Crosbie’s 
finding it out. I felt, too, that the 
child had a right to Westbrook’s 
money. I swear I never spent any 
of it on myself, Olivia; and now, 
poor darling 

She buried her head in her hands, 
but a minute afterwards she con- 
tinued : 

‘Oh! when I think of these last 
terrible three years, and of what 
his life would have been had he 
lived, Olivia, I declare I am almost 
glad to think he is gone from this 
world of temptation and trouble! 

‘He would have grown up, per- 
haps, to despise and hate me for 
having brought him into it; and oh! 
he never could have loved meas his 
mother, Olivia, as he did that poor 
woman !—And yet was it my fault 
that I could see him so little ? Aunt 
Crosbie questioned and watched 
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me always so closely—and I was 
afraid, you see, of giving Mrs. Boyce 
my address, for fear—oh! how 
hard life is! Perhaps, Olivia, if I 
had been with him, or if she had 
known at once where to find ine— 
my child might be alive now!’ and 
her distress burst out afresh. But 
the first violence of the storm had 
abated. Olivia soothed her with 
such words as she could find; 
though, if the truth be told, she felt 
too keenly that no self-condemna- 
tion of the wretched mother’s could 
be too severe, for her to be a very 
eloquent comforter. Nothing—no 
motive of expediency or prudence, 
it seemed to her, could justify this 
abandonment of the child into 
strangers’ hands: and it was, cer- 
tainly, undeniable that the child 
might possibly have been alive 
now, had more prompt help been 
called in at first. She felt a pro- 
found pity for the unhappy woman 
who lay there at her feet—no un- 
fitting representation, outwardly at 
least, of the Magdalene. ‘ Perhaps, 
in her place, I should have fallen 
too,’ she said to herself. ‘Who 
knows till she is tried? and yet 
there are things I can’t get over. 
How can she complain of her hus- 
band’s not letting the child pass for 
his, and so wrongfully inherit ? 
How can she degrade herself by 
taking that man’s money? Heart- 
less and vicious—oh! Rupert, how 
right you were about him! How 
blinded I was!’ and she thanked 
God fervently, as she well might, 
that her eyes were opened. As 
to Clara, notwithstanding Olivia’s 
commiseration for her, she could 
not help feeling that the barrier of 
feeling which divided them was im- 
passable. If she said what she 
thought, she would be speaking a 
language the other could not under- 
stand. 

Clara’s voice, when she spoke 
again, was as the sighing of a wind 
among reeds that have been broken 
by a storm. 
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‘Oh! how often have I longed 
that my secret and my shame should 
be buried, Olivia !—buried out of 
the reach of any—and now all will 
be buried—but how? My poor 
child! my poor little baby !— 

‘I dread the morning—I dread 
to see Aunt Crosbie—and worse 
than all, I dread those horrible let- 
ters they will write to me about 
Ah! I am a moral coward—but 
don’t hate me, Olivia—and you 
will never never betray me, will 
you? You will help me in all 
this—won’t you, dear, with Mrs. 
Boyce ?—If I could but go away— 
far, far away, to some desert island, 
where they would all forget me, 
and I should never hear of them 
again! Iam sick of this world—I 
am weary of life, Olivia. I should 
be happier if I could kill myself, 
and then I should rejoin my baby.’ 

‘You must not talk thus,’ said 
Olivia; ‘I cannot endure to hear 
you meet a trial, which should have 
some abiding results upon your life, 
in this theatrical tone. Desert 
islands and suicide do very well for 
melodramas, Clara. Real sorrows 
have a higher and nobler end, and 
so have the sins that are repented 
of, in a right spirit. I pray to God 
that yours may lead to such repen- 
tance, Clara.’ 

She rose as she spoke, and threw 
up the window. The first streak of 
grey was in the sky. It was a 
warm, showery morning; but she 
heeded not the rain which drifted 
from the river into her face. She 
felt a choking at her throat. Did 
she believe in presentiments? At 
that moment, in spite of her wish 
to judge her leniently, to shield and 
befriend her, if possible, Clara in- 
spired her with a feeling akin to 
dread. Something seemed to tell 
her that a time would come when 
she would suffer many things be- 
cause of that fair young creature at 
her feet, and of the shameful secret, 
which had thus, in a manner, been 
forced upon her. It lay like a stone 
302 
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at her heart: what would she not 
have given to have lifted and cast 
it out! They were now bound to- 
gether by no common tie. Olivia 
seemed to foresee that a time would 
come when she would give any- 
thing—anything on earth, that no 
such tie existed. 

What passed further between the 
two, that night, it is unnecessary 
here to repeat. A quarter of an 
hour later, Clara Elliston, slipping 
off her shoes, crept upstairs, and 
past her aunt’s door, unheard. 


‘ CHAPTER XXV, 


A WOMAN’S INNER LIFE, 


Let us depart from our general 
plan in telling this story, for a 
chapter, and follow Clara Elliston 
during the next few days of her 
life ; that we may gain a better in- 
sight than we have yet had, into a 
character so difficult to understand. 
Was she only a clever actress, play- 
ing, at one time, the impassioned 
artist—at another, the giddy co- 
quette—at a third, the anguished 
mother? Assuredly not: though, 
at each of these times, there may 
have been something, in her words 
and demeanour, that partook of a 
histrionic performance. She could 
very seldom forget herself. Even 
when her own feelings were deeply 
stirred, it was hardly possible for 
her to refrain from adorning the 
part by an appropriate gesture or 
two—from thinking, in short, of 
the effect she was producing upon 
others. On first hearing of her 
child’s death, remorse and horror 
overpowered everything in her 
mind, and the storm of her sorrow 
broke over her naturally, and with- 
out control; but in the course of 
her narrative to Olivia, two hours 
later, I will not undertake to be 
sure that with her emotion was not 
blent the thought of how touching 
she must appear to her auditor ;— 
dishevelled hair in the starlight— 
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and a voice broken by sobs, pouring 
out its tale of sin and suffering! 
Vanity, in fine, was the upas-tree 
which overshadowed all else in the 
woman’s being: whatever of true, 
and pure, and noble was there, had 
been poisoned by its baneful influ. 
ence. She had good impulses: she 
was generousand charitable (though 
not over-scrupulous, as we shall see, 
in the getting of money) : she was 
capable of a strong affection—as in 
Westbrook’s case, whom she had 
loved, and still did love, in her 
secret heart, most passionately ; 
yet vanity entered largely into it 
all. She never saw man, woman, 
or child, without desiring admira- §j 
tion, gratitude, or praise: if a man, § 
whether old as Methuselah, or ugly § 
as Thersites, he must be made, if ff 
possible, to fall in love with her. J 
Where this failed, as in Thompson’s J 
case, it simply proved that the 
man was blind—hopelessly, pitiably 
blind. Her vanity was far too sub- 
lime for any petty jealousy: she 
was really fond of Olivia, and most 
anxious for her love, and friendship, 
and commiseration; but as to any 
comparison between them, it would 
have seemed to her impossible. 

She was very miserable all night. 
She cried bitterly, and reproached 
herself about the poor child; and 7 
then remembered how red her eyes © 
would be in the morning ; and tried 
to sleep. But she could not, for 
Nature would have her way; and 
the tears burst out afresh ; and then 
she thought of Aunt Crosbie, and | 
began to invent some necessary lies | 
for the morrow.—Oh! what a hard 
lot hers was! There were women— 
not to be named with her—before 
whom the world fell down and wor- 
shipped ; who had wealth, and rank, 
and power—whose love had never 
shipwrecked them—whose _ lives 
were one long triumph—why was 
she not born in such a sphere? 
How smoothly all would have gone 
with her then! No suffering—no 
sorrow ! only the force of circum- 
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stances had wrought the evil of 
her life. Other women had no dark 
secrets, no necessity for lying, no 
constant struggle with adversity, as 
she had. She sincerely pitied her- 
self. 

Yet what would any other posi- 
tion in this world have done for 
her ? Had she been a duke’s daugh- 
ter, would her insane vanity have 
been less ?—her opportunities for 
good have been greater ? She might 
not actually have fallen, but would 
her virtue have been worth much 
more, if she had lured a dozen men 
to fall in love with her, and had 
given nothing in return ? 

It was not the frame of mind that 
was likely to yield good results. Her 
regret for the past was remorse— 
not repentance. Her self-reproach 
was more bitter and wrathful, than 
humble unto God; and the con- 
cealment of her shame before men 
troubled her far more than her 
abasement in His eyes. 

She woke from a feverish uneasy 
doze about eight o’clock, and started 
up. The hard grey light of the 
London morning, unbroken by blind 
or curtain, was full upon the room. 
At one spot only it seemed warmed 
into something like sunshine: where 
it fell upon a little golden curl 
that lay upon the table. She had 
cut it off from the child’s head the 
night before. As her eye lighted 
on it—bewildered and only half- 
awake as she was—all the terrible 
truth flashed upon her, and she 
groaned aloud. 

There was a knocking at the 
door—it was double-locked. 

‘Time to get up, Clara. Past 
eight o’clock, and you’ve got to 
give a lesson at nine—and there’s 
the rehearsal at half-past ten. Come, 
up with you! If this is the effects 
of pleasuring at night, I sha’n’t take 
you out no more.’ 

Pleasuring at night! The mockery 
of those words struck the miserable 
woman. 

‘I am ill,’ she said, from her pil- 
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low, and the voice was more than 
necessarily feeble. ‘I can’t give a 
lesson, or go to rehearsal this mor- 
ning—I can’t indeed. You must 
send some one to say so.’ 

‘Humbug! None of your sham- 
ming. I can tell by your voice it’s 
not nat’ral, Clara. Why, if you’d 
got pains, like me, all down your 
legs and across your loins, with 
rheumatism in the right shoulder, 
you might talk. You eat a deal of 
that lobster salad last night, and 
maybe it gave you a bit of indiges- 
tion—no worse than that, Ill be 
bound. Come, open the door.’ 

‘No, I don’t want anything. I'll 
get up by and by.’ 

‘A black dose will set you all 
right. No more nonsense, now— 
open the door.’ 

‘I’m not going to open it, Aunt 
Crosbie, so you may go away.’ 

‘ You’re an obstinate little minx,’ 
quoth Mrs. Crosbie ; and gave her 
up as hopeless. 

When Clara rose, which at last 
she felt she must do, she walked at 
once to the glass, and examined 
herself carefully. She found that 
her eyelids were red and swollen, 
and that she was very pale—quite 
sufficient reasons, if she had no 
other, for shutting herself up for 
to-day. Aunt Crosbie could not 
doubt the testimony of her eyes, 
and continue to think Clara was 
shamming, when she saw her. She 
swallowed a strong dose of sal vola- 
tile, and then dressed herself. But 
before leaving the room, she opened 
her writing case, took out her 
purse, and spread its contents on 
the table—seventeen and three- 
pence! She was already in Olivia’s 
debt ; how was she to meet further 
and necessary demands? As soon 
strike money from a flint, as ex- 
tract it from Mrs. Crosbie. And 
then—even at this moment—it does 
not escape her recollection that the 
operetta which is now rehearsing 
at the theatre will require her to 
have an entirely new costume. 
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For twenty minutes or more she 
sat there meditating; then she took 
out a little miniature—a man’s por- 
trait—from her desk, and she cried 
as she looked at it. After that, she 
locked away the little golden curl, 
and wrote the following letter : 

‘ Sir,—The last link in the chain 
that once bound me to you is 
snapped. My poor little child is 
dead. It is right that you should 
be informed of this; as also that I 
am utterly without the means of 
paying all the consequent expenses. 
The child must be buried like a 
pauper, and I must remain in debt 
to the woman who had charge of 
him, unless you come forward. 
Mrs. Boyce, 3 Catherine Street, 
Pimlico, is the address, if you 
choose to go there. You need not 
fear that you will be troubled by 
any further applications from me. 
Now that my poor baby is gone, 
for whose sake I took your money 
(as I told you when you spoke to 
me the other evening at Exeter 
Hall), I desire that, if we ever 
meet again, it may be as entire 
strangers; and may Heaven forgive 
you your cruel, heartless conduct 
towards me, and the slanders by 
which you have tried to justify it. 

‘C. E.’ 

This she folded, sealed, and di- 
rected to Julian Westbrook, at the 
Albany; after which she wrote 
another note : 

‘You will not see me at re- 
hearsal this morning, I am so un- 
well; and of course I need not say 
it is impossible to see me here. I 
hope in a day or two to be out 
again; but I must buy myself a 
black shawl or cloak of some kind, 
before I appear in public. I am 
going into mourning. I am very 
triste to-day, so cannot write more. 
Thanks for the lilies: they looked 
so well in my hair last night. I 
wish you could have seen them. 

‘Ever yours, 
‘Ciara ELLIiston. 
‘P.S.—Take the duet we are 
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learning a little faster, with a 
rallentando at the end.’ 

The maid of all work was de- 
spatched to the post-office with 
these missives; and we may as 
well at once state what results they 
produced. Julian Westbrook did 
not go to Catherine Street ; but he 
sent Mrs. Elliston a cheque for 
fifty pounds. 

She spent the greater part of 
that day in turning a black gown, 
and trimming an old black bonnet; 
and Mrs. Crosbie, who never paid 
much attention to the work of her 
niece’s hands, only observed that 
she was evidently out of sorts, as 
she never opened her lips to sing, 
but sat glum in a corner — all 
the consequence of that lobster 
salad ! 

The day but one after was Sun- 
day. Clara did not accompany 
Mrs. Crosbie to her chapel. She 
had received Westbrook’s answer 
the night before. She set off for 
Pimlico in great agitation, as soon 
as her aunt’s back was turned; and 
having paid Mrs. Boyce a sum sufli- 
cient to cover all the expenses of 
her child’s burial, she left every- 
thing in her hands. She was 
deeply affected when she entered 
the darkened room, and knelt be- 
side the little white bed : she kissed 
the good woman over and over 
again ; and after that, she hurried 
home, so as not to be found out, 

The next day, Aunt Crosbie’s as- 
tonishment was great to see Clara 
setting forth to give her morning 
lessons in a black bonnet, gown, 
and cloak. She had been crying 
half the morning in her own room; 
the other half she had spent in 
trying to wash away the traces of 
her tears. 

‘Why, who on earth have you 
gone and put on mourning for, eh, 
Clara ?’ 

‘No one you know—a relation 
of my husband’s,’ replied she, turn- 
ing away. 

‘Well but—stop. A new cloak— 
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I never—well ! 
guineas, if it cost a penny. 
on earth did you get that ?’ 

‘Oh, you’ve seen it before, only 
you don’t remember. And it’s paid 
for: you needn’t be afraid of duns.’ 

Mrs. Crosbie shook her head 
awfully, as though she were gazing 
at a pall: 

‘Five guineas, if it cost a penny!’ 

Clara looked at herself in the 
glass, with a heavy sigh. 

‘Poor Elliston was always fond 
of me in black; and it certainly 
suits me.’ 

‘Not knowing your husband, I 
can’t say if he was a born idiot,’ 
snorted Mrs. Crosbie. ‘But now 
that he’s dead and gone, the less 
you say about him the better, if he 
ever had the folly to think it be- 
came a pauper to be dressed up 
like a countess.’ 

Then Mrs. Elliston, with a toss 
of her pretty head, turned away, 
and left the room. 

She had spoken the strict truth 
in one point, at least. The cloak 
was paid for; but it was not with 
Clara Elliston’s money. 


Why, it cost five 
How 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Olivia Marston’s position with 
regard to Clara was now extremely 
painful. It may be thought that 
this was in consequence of Clara’s 
confession so affecting her ‘ cha- 
racter,’ as itis termed. But it was 
the knowledge Olivia had gained of 
what I heard a woman once call 
her friend’s ‘ other character ’—this 
was what had shaken to the very 
foundation the structure of sym- 
pathy and interest she had built 
around Clara Elliston. I think her 
large-hearted charity prompted her 
to make many allowances for her 
fallen sister; and I know that in 
her desire to strengthen and sup- 
port that sister, Olivia would never 
have shrunk back, but have stood 
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by her, through good report and 
evil report, her staunch, unwaver- 
ing friend. But Clara’s neglect of 
her child, her conduct as_ re- 
garded Westbrook, her extraordi- 
nary powers of duplicity towards 
her aunt—last, and not least, what 
Olivia considered her heartlessness 
in the days succeeding her bereave- 
ment — disgusted Olivia beyond 
measure. Her upright, straight- 
forward nature did not comprehend 
the complexities of a character so 
tortuous, so inconsistent as Clara’s. 
Because Olivia saw how quickly 
the impression of that miserable 
night wore away, she argued that 
Clara had never felt. Because she 
saw how bravely and cunningly 
Clara wore her mask, Olivia came 
to the conclusion that her quondam 
friend was, in very truth, nothing 
but an actress. She was not quite 
right: women like Olivia seldom 
are, in their judgments of character. 
We have seen, even thus far, how 
often she has been mistaken. And 
the reader, who now knows some- 
thing more of Mrs. Elliston than 
even Olivia did (she could not see, 
as we have the privilege of doing, 
through the double-locked door, 
into her bed-room) will not, per- 
haps, think her opinion very erro- 
neously harsh. 

We must return to the Friday— 
the morning after that memorable 
night ; and beg the reader to ac- 
company us into Mr. Thompson’s 
studio. It was two o’clock—the 
hour at which that gentleman was 
usually served with some slight 
refection at the hands of Mrs. 
Flaherty in person. Upon this 
occasion she and the tray appeared 
with unusual punctuality, as the 
clock struck. 

‘Set the tray down there,’ said 
the painter, without turning. his 
head from the easel. 

Mrs. Flaherty coughed: she then 
cleared her throat: she was an un- 
common time in arranging the 
little table. The fact is, she had 
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something on her mind, of which 
she resolved to deliver herself, 
though she should die for it. 
Casting about how to begin, she 
said at last, 

‘May I make sa bould as to ax, 
sir, whether ye’ve seen Misther 
Marston this morning ?’ 

‘No; I don’t call so early. 
What is the matter, Mrs. Flaherty ? 
He is not worse, is he?’ and Mr. 
Thompson now turned round, and 
looked his landlady in the face. 
He was struck with its expression : 
it was pregnant with mysterious 
meaning. 

‘Faith, then, sir, I shouldn’t 
wonder if he was. The poor ould 
gintleman is a-going very fast, it’s 
me opinion. 

‘Well, Mrs. Flaherty ?? Thomp- 
son saw that the outworks were 
only reached as yet; and he was 
impatient. 

‘Your honour is a friend of the 
fam’ly, and will eggscuse me spake- 

ing, which is a lone but respectable 
widder, and can’t abide to see Miss 
Marston—as sweet a young lady as 
ever entered me doors—so thick as 
peas wi’ the hoighty-toighty young 
famale as occupies me attic (and if 
it warn’t for her aunt, Mrs. Crosbie, 
a dacent woman enough, she 
shouldn’t stay), which isn’t fit 
company for the likes o’ Miss Mar- 
ston. I sees a deal, though some 
folks might think as I keeps me 
eyes shut, sir; for I says nothing, 
onless driven. But when it comes 
to the jinks as she led Miss Mar- 
ston last night, I can’t keep me 
tongue still, your honour. I must 
spake to some one, and you, as a 
friend of the fam’ly—— 

‘What do you mean by the jinks 
she led Miss Marston last night ?’ 
and Mr. Thompson knit his brows 
at Mrs. Flaherty. 

That excellent woman detailed 
all she knew, with only such altera- 
tions and amplifications as might 
be looked for under the circum- 
stances. Thus, for instance, she 
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represented herself as never having 
closed her eyes during Olivia’s ab. 
sence; and the hour of the two 
ladies’ return was stated to be four 
o’clock, instead of half-past one. 

‘And pray, why shouldn’t Miss 
Marston go to the bed-side of a 
dying friend, and return with Mrs. 
Elliston—at what hour she pleases ?’ 
demanded Mr. Thompson, almost 
fiercely. You may be sure that 
whatever he felt on the subject, he 
would be careful never to let it ap- 
pear before Mrs. Flaherty. 

‘Well, sir, ye see—Mrs. Elliston 
is that hoighty-toighty—I knows 
things about her, sir—that makes 
it onrespectable, I consider, for the 
young lady to he cuttin’ about o’ 
nights with her. 

‘What do you know about Mrs. 
Elliston ?’ 

Mrs. Flaherty unbosomed her- 
self. She knew no actual harm of 
her attic lodger; but she knew a 
deal of things that were unbe- 
knownst to Mrs. Crosbie. How the 
niece received letters, parcels, 
flowers, and mysterious emissaries 
all carefully concealed from her 
aunt; how she was seen to be 
escorted in the dusk on several oc- 
casions by a handsome young man, 
who parted from her at the corner 
of the Terrace ; these, and minor 
peculiarities of conduct, were di- 
lated on with great unction by Mrs. 
Flaherty. 

‘I’m no mischief-maker, sir,’ con- 
cluded the worthy landlady. ‘It’s 
not me as would go forr to tell her 
aunt, or make a shindy—it’s rightly 
no business 0’ mine; and I wouldn’t 
be a-spaking to ye now, sir, only 
forr the sake of the young lady— 
and you a friend of the fam’ly. 
There mayn’t be no harm in Mrs. 
Elliston—maybe she’s oxly hoighty- 
toighty—-but she’s ill consistent 
company for the likes o’ Miss 
Marston—that’s sartain sure.’ 

The painter thanked Mrs. Fla- 
herty. He moreover gave her a 
very substantial evidence of his 
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good-will (in spite of the forbidding 
looks wherewith he had received 
her discourse). He was sure she was 
actuated by the best motives, he 
said. Mrs. Elliston did appear to 
be a flighty young person: there 
was no doubt about it; but, as re- 
garded Miss Marston, nothing she 
did could possibly admit of miscon- 
struction : she was beyond the reach 
of calumny, let her keep what com- 
pany she might. Into this particular 
company she had been brought by 
her generous womanly pity ; and it 
was evident that a charitable im- 
pulse had led her to some sick bed- 
side on the previous night. Thus 
he glossed over, as best he could, 
an intimacy which now, more than 
ever, annoyed him. 

He would speak to her. Since it 
was impossible to address her father 
on the subject, he would take the 
privilege of his years, (was there 
not nearly a score’s difference be- 
tween them?) and give her a 
friend’s counsel, Toward dusk he 
called; but he only found Mr. 
Marston. He sat nearly an hour 
with the old man: no Olivia 
appeared. Anticipating his visit, 
probably, wearied out with the pain- 
ful excitement of the past night, 
and disinclined by the impression 
that scene had left upon her to con- 
verse upon indifferent subjects (even 
with Thompson), she stole softly 
from the parlour, when she had read 
her father to sleep, and went up to 
her own room. There she remained 
until, looking from the window, she 
saw by the light of the street lamps, 
now lit, the painter’s figure as he 
left the door. 

The next day he was more for- 
tunate. He found Miss Pringle be- 
low, and resolutely sat her out. 

‘Miss Marston,’ he said, as soon 
as they were alone—or virtually so, 
for Mr. Marston had fallen asleep 
under Aunt Clo’s influence—‘ You 
said the other day you would look 
on me as your brother’s representa- 

tive, as a real, true friend, not a 
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humbug under that name. Do you 
remember ?’ 

‘I am not likely to forget your 
kindness.’ 

* You won’t think it impertinent, 
then, if—if I ask you one or two 
questions on a subject which inte- 
rests me, as your friend, and if I 
offer you my advice, as I should if 
I were your brother ?’ 

She had a presentiment of what 
was coming. She felt very un- 
comfortable; but her courage rose 
with the occasion. She begged him 
to proceed. 

‘You know I have never liked 
Mrs. Elliston. You have thought 
me prejudiced. Things have come 
to my knowledge, lately, to make 
me more than ever sure that she is 
not a fit companion for you.’ 

Olivia was silent. Her cheek 
rested upon her hand: she moved 
it, so that it should half-shade her 
eyes. 

‘I have learnt—no matter how— 
that you were out with her the 
greater part of Thursday night. 
Do you mind telling me where, and 
with what object, you accompanied 
Mrs, Elliston ?’ 

‘I cannot.’ 

‘Understand me. My only object 
is to prevent your being deceived— 
being imposed upon—by a woman 
who is an accomplished actress. 
She has worked upon your womanly 
sympathies, I know well. You were 
induced to go and attend on some 
one who was ill. Why should Mrs. 
Elliston insist upon your making a 
mystery of this >—on its being kept 
especially from her aunt? There 
must be some ugly fact connected 
with it—unknown to yot, of course 
—and it is this I want to get at. I 
will not allow you to be this 
woman’s dupe any longer.’ 

‘I am not so. I know all her 
history—at least, as much of it as I 
care to know.’ 

‘And you continue to think well 
of her? If so, I am certain you 

do not know all her history.’ 
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Olivia was at some tronble how 
to reply. If she confessed that her 
opinion of Mrs.Elliston was changed, 
she pointed to a thread from which 
the whole secret she was bound to 
keep might be unravelled. 

‘I do not think Mrs. Elliston’s 
society can do me any harm,’ she 
replied, smiling ever so faintly. 
‘But if your friendly advice is to 
refer to that, I had better say at 
once that, owing to my father’s in- 
increasing infirmities, alas! and 
other circumstances, I shall not be 
able to see as much of Mrs. Elliston 
for the future as I have done. I 
have told her that our Italian lessons 
must be discontinued, for I feel that 
my dear father now demands all 
my thoughts and attention. What 
do you think of him? Is he not 
very much changed in the last week 
or two P’ 

She asked this with such sorrow- 
ful earnestness, that Thompson 
could not but reply honestly in the 
affirmative: nor could he turn the 
conversation back into the channel 
from which she had wilfully di- 
verted it. 

‘He will not admit that-he is ill 
—he does not complain of anything ; 
only he is become ‘so feeble—so 
shrunk and colourless. I have no 
longer the courage to urge his going 
out.’ 

‘You must make him see a doctor. 
He ought to have the best advice, 
Miss Marston.’ 

‘Unfortunately he has such a vio- 
lent antipathy to seeing any medical 
man; it is hardly possible to per- 
suade him to do so.’ 

+ © Will you leave that to me? I 

will bring some one to-morrow, and 
I think I can answer for it your 
father will not refuse to speak to 
him.’ 

He talked to her some time 
longer: she was sad at heart, and 
his conversation cheered and 
strengthened her. But of Clara 
Elliston there was no word more 
spoken between them. 
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He felt baffled and half angry 


when he left the house; and above 
all, angry with himself for feeling 
angry. What right had he to be 
so? And had he not such absolute 
trust in Olivia as justified his ex- 
pression to Mrs. Flaherty, that 
‘nothing Miss Marston did could 
possibly admit of misconstruction ?’ 
His object too, it was evident, was 
gained: though not through his 
means. From whatever cause, the 
intimacy, he saw, was_ broken. 
Olivia no longer hotly defended 
Mrs. Elliston. With this he must 
rest satisfied. 

He went to Dr. ’s the same 
evening, and made arrangements 
with that learned man, which re- 
sulted in their driving together to 
Mr. Marston’s the following day 
about noon. The painter had not 
been living under the same roof 
with, and in the intimacy of, the 
Marstons for some months, without 
discovering what rigid economy 
Olivia was forced to practise, and 
to what straits she was put in order 
to hide their reduced circumstances 
from her father. He knew what a 
drain upon her slender purse this 
paying of a physician would be to 
her. Was it much merit of his, if 
he, a well-to-do, solitary man, exer- 
cised his ingenuity in thinking how 
he could help a proud and sensitive 
girl, without her knowing it? In 
so much as it was a personal plea- 
sure to himself, I think not. Nay, 
inasmuch as it involved a consider- 
able amount of fibbing, stern mora- 
lists will say it was decidedly repre- 
hensible. But this individual had 
his own views on this, and all other 
subjects. He was often very wrong, 
no doubt. I am not holding him 
up as an example to youth. I am 
telling you what he did; and where 
I can; and that I see fit, why he 
did it. 

He explained to-Olivia that the 
great Dr. was a particular 
friend of his; that he had almost 
given up practice now, but that, out 
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of regard to him (Thompson), the 
kind-hearted physician had pro- 
mised to see Mr. Marston—as a 
visitor: on that condition only. If, 
after seeing him once, he should 
feel sufficiently interested in the 
case to return, it would be in the 
light of a friend. The doctor had 
some curious details of the late 
accident at Vauxhall, as he had 
attended one of the sufferers ; and, 
with this passport, Mr. Marston 
would no doubt welcome him in the 
first instance. 

And so the event proved: Olivia 
brought the two gentlemen to her 
father, and then left the room. In 
the little dull back parlour, where 
a bit of the pale blue May sky 
looked down on her out of the top- 
most pane of the window, over the 
dingy backs of houses, she sat 
anxiously listening to every sound 
from the next room. She could 
first catch the familiar words, ‘ Ter- 
rible! terrible! you don’t say so?’ 
uttered in a feebler tone than for- 
merly, but which spoke of the 
awakened interest; and then there 
was the monotonous buzz of one 
voice, uninterrupted for some mi- 
nutes. After that, her father spoke 
again ; the conversation between the 
two grew brisker ; andshe knew that 
Mr. Marston was answering all the 
doctor’s questions, without being 
aware of it. The interview seemed 
to Olivia to last hours; and yet 
when she heard the doctor get up, 
and bid her father good-bye, when 
she heard the handle of the door 
turned, her impatience had died 
away—her heart sank within her. 
She stood up, as they entered, and 
her pale, anxious face told both the 
men how she tried to read their 
thoughts. 

The doctor spoke his, with tole- 
rable openness, and in a manner 
that showed he knew that he was 
not dealing with a foolish and hys- 
terical girl. He told Olivia that 
her father mightlive many months— 
the months might even stretch 
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themselves into a year; but that 
the springs of life were sapped: 
there was a general decay of all the 
powers, which made it impossible 
that he could ever really rally. He 
did not say—for it was unnecessary— 
that he believed the old man’s end 
was not far off: it was enough to 
have prepared her, and to point to 
the prudence of urging her father, 
while his mind yet retained any of 
its old energy and clearness, to set 
his house in order. She told him, 
in her sweet, tremulous voice, that 
there was no house to set in order— 
no affairs to be arranged. They 
had wound themselves up, dis- 
astrously enough, some nine or ten 
months before: In this world, her 
dear father’s work for his children 
was done: no need to trouble him 
him further with any temporal con- 
cerns. Dr. promised to call 
and see him in the course of a week 
or two, and then, after giving 
certain directions as to the old 
man’s treatment, he took his leave. 

Olivia sat down and buried her 
face in her hands. It wasas though 
a great wave had washed over her. 
And yet she had partly known 
this—felt the dark shadow gather- 
ing around her, for many days past; 
but it had now taken a tangible 
form. 

She was not alone; but she had 
forgotten this — forgotten every- 
thing except the heavy sorrow 
which crushed her to the earth. 
And the friend who stood beside 
her respected her grief: he said 
nothing, judging it wiser to let her 
take her own time—‘to speak, or 
not to speak.’ She looked up pre- 
sently, and saw him there. She 
held out her hand silently to him. 

‘I knew you were brave,’ he said, 
in his kind, deep voice ; ‘ otherwise 
he should not have told you. But 
it was better you should know— 
it is always better to know the 
truth, if we can bear it. To meet 
these troubles unprepared is doubly 
trying. You have the satisfaction, 




































































































































































































now, of knowing that what human 
skill can do to prolong your father’s 
life will be done. How long that may 
be, rests in other hands than ours.’ 

She tried to command her voice 
sufficiently tospeak calmly. ‘I can 
never thank you enough,’ she mur- 
mured, at last. ‘ Without you, I 
should never, I think, have got him 
to see any doctor. ‘Oh, yes, it is 
better, far better, I should know 
the truth—besides the comfort of 
feeling that we are doing all that 
can be done. God will help me to 
bear it when it does come, I am 
sure. At present, I feel, in the 
words of Scripture, ‘What good is 
my life unto me’ when he is gone? 
He was all my thought and occu- 
pation, and to him alone was I 
necessary. In him has centred all 
my life, ever since I was a little 
child. No one can tell all that his 
loss will be to me.’ 

No one, perhaps, but the man 
beside her. He who had watched 
the tender. reverence, the unremit- 
ting attention of that loving child, 
day after day, felt what the chasm 
in her life would be; and felt, too, 
with additional bitterness, his own 
inability to fill the void. 

‘ Mere friendship,’ he said at last, 
in a low voice, ‘must be unavailing 
at such a moment to comfort you, I 
am aware, but—such as it is, you 
know, for [have told you so before, 
that no greater joy can fall into my 
solitary life than to be of some 
service to you.’ 

‘Ah, you are very kind to me. I 
am ashamed—no, I will not say 
that, I am not ashamed of burthen- 
ing you with my troubles, for I 
have learnt to know your noble, 
generous nature, and that you 
gladly befriend all who have need 
of you.’ 

* Not all—no! not all.’ 

‘Rupert shall thank you someday. 
I do not think I shall even try and 
thank you again,’ she said, with a 
woful attempt at a smile. 

And then they parted. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


MRS. ELLISTON DEPARTS. 


All that night, Olivia turned over 
in her mind what she should write 
to Rupert. She was unwilling to 
bring him home ; had not the doc- 
tor said their father might yet live 
many months? Yet she was equally 
unwilling to leave him in ignorance 
of that beloved father’s critical 
state. She knew that Rupert 
would, at any sacrifice, return, if he 
thought there was imminent dan- 
ger, and that Olivia might be left 
desolate. But just because she 
feared this last reason would weigh § 
over-much on her brother’s mind, 
the unselfish girl was loth to alarm 
him. Mr. Claxton was gone to 
Italy, on account of his wife’s health, 
and was to spend the summer in 
Switzerland: Olivia was not perso- 
nally acquainted with the junior 
partner; or she would have applied 
to him to know how it would affect 
Rupert’s position in the house, and 
his future prospects, if he suddenly 
threw up the business he had in 
hand, and returned home. 

But, by a happy coincidence, the 
morning’s post brought a letter from 
Rupert himself: and thereupon, 
her doubts, poor girl, were speedily 
solved. He wrote: 

‘I have brought my business here 
to a sudden and satisfactory ter- 
mination ; but instead of this send- 
ing me home, as I was led to expect, 
it is to have a precisely contrary 
effect! In other words, I have 
proved so skilful an ambassador 
here (you never discovered the 
qualifications for one in me, did 
you ?)—a mediator, and pacificator 
of so much tact (you see, my trum- 
peter is not yet dead), that I am 
entrusted by the house with a spe- 
cial mission to California, where it 
is thought that I may be able, viva 
voce, to effect more than has been 
done by a year’s correspondence, 
in a somewhat intricate monetary 
transaction. I start for San Fran- 
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cisco in a few days, and I con- 
fess I rather look forward to seeing 
the new life there, as an amusing 
change of slide, in this magic-lan- 
tern of life. There is a fine image 
for you, Olivia! Seriously, were it 
not for leaving you and my father 
so much longer than I anticipated 
when I set out, I should think this 
expedition very good fun. My 
amour propre is, of course, gratified 
at the opinion my worthy friend, 
Mr. Claxton, seems to have formed 
of my abilities. I am in capital 
health—never was better in my life. 
I am told there is no doubt but 
that I shall be able to get away 
from San Francisco, before the 
summer is over. I shall be dread- 
fully disgusted if I can’t,’ &e. &e. 

There could be no longer a ques- 
tion as to what line Olivia should 
pursue. It would be impossible 
now to recall Rupert for many 
weeks; nearly twice the time it 
would have taken to do so from 
Jamaica. He would be home before 
the autumn, and Mr. Marston’s life 
might be prolonged another year. 
How could she have the heart to 
bring her brother back, just as he 
had received this fresh proof of the 
high estimation in which he stood 
with his employers,—and when he 
wrote in such gay spirits P 

She sat down and told him that 
her father had not been well—that 
he no longer walked out—that years 
were beginning to tell upon him,— 
that Rupert, on his return, would 
find his father much changed. She 
told him, in short, everything, except 
the physician’s verdict, and her own 
anxious, forlorn, and desolate state. 
Of that not a word. She spoke of 
Mr. Thompson’s great kindness to 
them (as she had done, in a coldly 
studied way, in all her recent let- 
ters), but she found it impossible to 
make the words express enough, 
without their seeming to say too 
much, and in Rupert’s suspicious 
frame of mind, there was every 
reason in the world to avoid that. 
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To her brother, in person, she might 
have been able to speak of the 
painter in much warmer terms. 
She could not have failed to kindle 
with her theme, I think, and to 
haye pointed out in glowing lan- 
guage the great debt of gratitude 
they both owed. But written words 
are different. There is time to re- 
consider, and to pare down the 
exuberances of impulse. But, any 
way, it is difficult to make a brother 
in California comprehend that the 
best, the kindest, and the cleverest 
man you have ever met, is—only 
a friend. 

I need but few words to tell of 
Olivia’s life during the next six or 
seven weeks. Mr. Marston seemed 
to rally a little under Dr. ——’s 
care; who saw him twice in that 
time. The physician wisely held 
out no further hope to Olivia than 
he had done at first; he knew that 
it was but the flickering of the light 
in its socket, and that the old man’s 
days were numbered. 

The daughter’s unremitting de- 
votion to her father was sufficient to 
account for her seeing so little of 
Mrs. Elliston, though, of course, it 
eould not blind the latter to the real 
state of the case. It annoyed her. 
I think she would have done a great 
deal to regain the interest and sym- 
pathy of Olivia. I am sure she 
would have thrown over that mise- 
rable tenor at the theatre (who was 
so madly in love with her, and with 
whom she was playing fast and 
loose), if by so doing she could have 
won back her place in Olivia’s re- 
gard. Strange that she should 
set a value on what, in all worldly 
ways, was worth so little ! 

Olivia was uniformly kind in her 
manner when she and Clara met— 
but ‘O, the difference!’ She never 
asked a question, she never proffered 
her advice, she removed the con- 
versation as far as possible from all 
personal matter, she was proof 
against all the actress’s prettiest 
poses, and most captivating wiles 
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and graces. Only, when Clara was 
about to speak, once or twice, of 
the child, in a melodramatic strain, 
Olivia stopped her—and somewhat 
sternly, too. She could pity the 
woman’s whole life-history — she 
could hardly forgive that chapter. 
During all those weeks, Thomp- 
son was daily at the Marstons’. 
Numberless were the services he 
found to render Olivia; and she 
looked to him more and more for 
help and for advice. His manner 
was at times a little constrained ; it 
was always grave and gentle to her, 
even when tinged with sarcasm to- 
wards others; but he set such a 
watch upon his words, that her 
conviction of the purely friendly 
nature of his regard was never 
disturbed. That he, on his side, 
should be as much deceived, was 
less surprising. Men are less keen 
than women to detect and distin- 
guish between different states of 
feeling. And where gratitude and 
confidence were so well earned, and 
the expression of those sentiments 


so natural, it would have required 
a more unbiassed observer than the 
painter was, to determine that some- 
thing yet warmer and deeper lay be- 


hind. I call hima biassed observer, 
because he started with the convic- 
that Olivia could never care for him 
but as afriend: let him win a title 
to her esteem and regard by every 
means in his power—it was written, 
‘thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.’ 

He knew of her decision as re- 
garded Rupert, and he approved it. 
The man’s common-sense view of 
the case was, that it would be mad- 
ness to let the brother sacrifice his 
future prospects, probably, to a mere 
sentiment; when he could do no 
good, in Mr. Marston’s condition, 
by -returning immediately, and 
might materially help his sister, 
eventually, by remaining where he 
was. Had the old gentleman ex- 
pressed any strong desire to see his 
son, it would have been different ; 
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but he never did so; nor did he 
manifest any surprise at his pro- 
tracted absence. When he spoke 
of him—which was not often, for 
he talked less and less, and dozed 
more—it was in terms of pride at 
his success, and of expectation that 
his son would one day be a partner 
in the house of Claxton & Co, 
That prospect seemed to afford him 
immense satisfaction. 

One June evening there came a 
knock at the door, and Clara Elli- 
ston entered, with a radiant face, 
into which, nevertheless, she tried 
to infuse a shade—just a sowpcon— 
of regret. 

‘Oh! dear Olivia! Such a piece 
of luck! My fortune’s made. Scar- 
latti heard me last night, and has 
offered me such an engagement,— 
to tour in the provinces for six 
months! I’m so delighted—that 
is, I should be, if it wasn’t for the 
thought of leaving you. I can’t 
bear to think of that. But a poor 
creature, struggling to earn an in- 
dependence, can’t refuse, you know, 
such an offer, can she ?’ 

‘I should think not,’ replied the 
other, quietly. ‘ Particularly when 
she has no reason for doing so. Mrs. 
Crosbie, I hope, goes with you ? ’ 

*‘Yes—oh! yes,’ said Mrs. Elli- 
ston, with something very like a sigh. 
‘Of course she'll come, and I dare 
say make herself disagreeable to all 
the people about one. It can’t be 
helped. Her respectability is such 
a tower of strength! No one can 
say a word about me, as long as | 
have that dragon of virtue to keep 
guard over me.’ 

‘You had better not trust solely 
to that,’ rejoined Olivia, coldly, ‘ If 
your conduct. gives them a handle, 
people will talk, whether your aunt 
lives with you, or not.’ 

‘Now, I know that odious Mr. 
Thompson has been talking to you 
again about me,—I am sure of it, 
Olivia! Your manner is so changed 
lately. Oh! I see you have been 
listening to all sorts of vile stories 
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about me—now confess it,’ and the 
little widow’s eye flashed with angry 
excitement. 

‘I beg your pardon. Mr, Thomp- 
son and I never discuss you now.’ 

‘ Why are you so changed, then ?’ 
Ah! Olivia, I thought you were more 
generous than to be so severe on 
me. Haven't I suffered enough ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, Clara. 
It doesn’t look much like it. How- 
ever, I don’t pretend to judge you— 
your own conscience must do that. 
Only, frankly, our way of looking 
at things is so different that I can’t 
feel the interest in youI did. How- 
ever, as we are to part so soon, no 
good can come of our talking about 
this. When do you go?’ 

Clara began crying, as usual, and 
her face was never disfigured at 
such moments—her tears were as a 
gracious rain, pouring over lilies 
and roses. 

‘Ah! you do not understand me. 
You are like all the rest of the 
world—no one understands me, and 
yet I have taken more pains to 
make you love me than I ever did 
before with—with—any woman, 
Olivia. Are you then so hard- 
hearted, that you cannot forgive the 
past ?’ 

‘I hope not, Clara. I am an 
erring woman myself. We are told 
not to judge one another. I try not 
to judge you,—only I don’t under- 
stand your way of going on, that’s 
all, and I don’t think there is any 
real sympathy between us. You 
have been very kind to my father, 
and I thank you sincerely for that, 
now that you are going away.’ 

‘Don’t talk about that. It is 
you who have been kind to me,’ 
said Clara; and then added with 
sudden candour, which was a mas- 
ter-stroke of finesse, in its way, ‘I 
know that I am horridly vain, hor- 
ridly fond of admiration, but oh, 
Olivia, I had such ja childhood— 
such a bringing up! Your friend- 
ship was almost the first good thing 
that fell into my life, and I looked 
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to it to strengthen and improve me. 
I didn’t. think you would desert me! 
I thought there was one noble, 
generous creature in the world who 
would try and overlook my past 
sins, and all my present short- 
comings enough to bear with me— 
but every one deserts me—every 
one! The man to whom I sacri- 
ficed myself abandoned me, and 
now you—the only woman I ever 
loved, turn from me, and will not 
hold out to me a hand!’ 

Olivia was startled by her vehe- 
mence. 

‘What is there I can do for 
you, Clara? You have your aunt, 
who——’ 

‘Oh! don’t talk to me about her, 
Olivia.’ 

‘You’re very ungrateful. She 
makes great sacrifices for you. 
However disagreeable she may be, 
poor old woman, you should re- 
member that. You can’t think it’s 
any pleasure to her (particularly 
with her ideas about religion), run- 
ning after you at theatres and con- 
certs, as she thinks it right to do. 
Even this journey, this tour—with 
her infirmities, and rooting up all 
her habits c 

‘Oh! you need not tell me. I 
know all that, only when goodness 
is like Aunt Crosbie’s, I can’t ap- 
preciate it; in fact, I think I hate 
it. I never feel so bad as when 
she is preaching tome. Olivia, we 
are going to part, and perhaps may 
never meet again. I want to take 
the opportunity, now we are alone, 
to say something to you. Although 
you no longer care about me,—I 
hope,—I hope you will grant me 
this one request. Never tell Mr. 
Thompson—never drop a hint to 
him of what you know concerning 
me. He hates me—and some day, 
he may do me a serious injury, if 
he learns the story of my past. 
I know what you would say—that 
you gave me your word long ago 
not to reveal my secret; but——’ 
She paused. 
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‘Well? And do you think I am 
likely to break my word ?’ 

‘No; but you may consider it a 
duty—higher even than keeping 
faith with me—to tell him this, 
some day. Wives, it is said, should 
have no secrets from their husbands. 
Forgive me. Don’t be angry; but 
it is impossible not to see P 

‘I think you are gone mad,’ ex- 
claimed Olivia, flushing to her tem- 
ples. ‘Your mind runs so much 
upon these subjects, that you con- 
ceive preposterous ideas, without 
the smallest foundation, about every 
one around you. As long as we 
have any intercourse, Clara, I de- 
sire you will never again breathe 
this folly. As to the story of your 
past,’ she added, with a tinge of 
scorn, ‘it is safe with me, from Mr. 
Thompson, as from every one else. 
I have given you my word, and 
therefore, you may free your mind 
of this miserable anxiety for your 
own safety. As to Mr. Thompson, 
when you once leave this house, he 
will trouble his head no further 
about you. What you are pleased 
to term his “ hatred,” is, in fact, 
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nothing more than his mistrust. 
Would to heaven I could remove 
the mistrust, Clara! But, as I can- 
not, I hold my peace. Would to 
heaven I could think that the story 
of that sorrowful past, which I will 
never reveal to any human being, 
was working in you “repentance, 
and amendment of life.” Could I 
think so, we should not now be 
severed as we are.’ 

Clara sought her old refuge, her 
stronghold, in tears; and when Mr. 
Thompson entered, a few minutes 
later, he scowled rather savagely at 
the tableau of the little widow- 
actress, kissing Olivia’s hands, and 
weeping over them. 

‘Mrs. Elliston is going away,’ 
said Olivia, looking up into his face. 
‘She is going on a tour into the 
provinces, for several months.’ 

And two days afterwards, she 
and Mrs. Crosbie, and the canary 
in his cage, and the pile of old 
music books, and several ragged 
trunks, did actually vacate the attic, 
and were conveyed by two cabs to 
the Euston Square terminus. 
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THE TEACHING OF MR. 


HE attribute which distinguishes 
the intellect of the present day 
from that ‘of preceding times is an 
utter impatience of authority. What- 
ever seeks to exist must vindicate 
its right to do so, by being both a 
support and an encouragement to 
the general march of mind—other- 
wise away with it, into the vast 
dust-bin of worn-out theories and 
defunct superstitions. Because 
Christianity, as generally inter- 
preted, was supposed to erect cer- 
tain Hercules’ pillars, beyond which 
the intellect was forbidden to pry, 
it has excited the virulent hostility 
of some, and the contemptuous in- 
difference of others. It cannot be 
denied that the orthodox defenders 
of the faith have put forth their ut- 
most endeavours to aggravate both 
feelings. They have continually 
mistaken the key of their position, 
and suffered humiliating defeats, by 
rashly giving battle at points which 


were indefensible, and which there * 


was no need to defend. Thus men, 
who felt and daily confessed that 
Christ was the life and light of 
their hearts, have fought as if their 
entire salvation depended upon a 
general acknowledgment of Moses 
as the author of the Pentateuch. 
Take again the scientific difficulty. 
Reasoning a priori, it might have 
been inferred that Galileo’s dis- 
covery of the earth’s motion must 
have convinced every rational being 
that the Bible was not intended to 
be a book containing scientific con- 
clusions which were to be held of 
higher authority than the results 
arrived at by the ordinary methods 
of induction and experiment. On 
the contrary, however, religious 
men have considered it incumbent 
upon them to ignore the undeniable 
testimony of fact, on the score of 
its discrepancy with some particular 
interpretation of Scripture. Scien- 
tific men, too, have pandered to 
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these hallucinations, and not un- 
frequently apologised for the dis- 
covery of truth, by assurances to 
the religious world that it was not 
of a character calculated to disturb 
their equanimity. Nevertheless, 
there are few who will deny that 
the issue of all this fighting has 
been to the advantage of both par- 
ties. The Christian has been gra- 
dually compelled to examine for 
some foundation to his faith, which, 
being laid in the nature of things, 
is not liable to be swept away with 
every advancing wave of scientific 
discovery, or undermined by the 
labours of philological critics. The 
unbeliever who has been advancing 
triumphantly over the wrecks of 
theological systems, notions of in- 
spiration, and priestly authority— 
‘the fragments of anearlier world ’— 
is suddenly confronted by a new 
difficulty. The faith which he sup- 
posed to exist in these external 
accidents he finds to be centred in 
the heart. Hence the contemptuous 
tone which writers of a past time 
thought fit to assume is no longer 
found in sceptical writings. Men 
have discovered that in dealing with 
religious faith they are handling 
that which lies nearest to the life. 
Mr. Maurice has combated in the 
forefront of this battle. For more 
than thirty years—through good 
report and ill report—he has pro- 
claimed what he believes to be a 
gospel for mankind. He has ac- 
cepted in their totality all that 
the opponents of Christianity have 
urged against it. If a so-called 
divine revelation restricts the free 
exercise of that intellect which God 
himself has bestowed on man, such 
a revelation cannot be divine. Ifa 
so-called divine revelation can be 
shown to assert that as true which 
is evidently out of harmony with 
the truths written in the works of 
nature and the mind of man, such 
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a revelation cannot be divine. But 
Christianity does none of these 
things. It encourages the man of 
science to work with redoubled 
energy, because it conveys to him 
the assurance that it is the will 
of God that his labours should 
ameliorate the conditions of men. 
It gives a higher inspiration to 
the genius of the poet, in that it 
reveals to him that the visions of 
beauty which visit ‘the eye of his 
mind’ are not creations of the 
imagination, but substantial reali- 
ties. It is, in the broadest sense of 
the words, the glad tidings of peace 
and happiness to all men. Since 
the election of Mr. Manrice to the 
chair of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge, there is little need to vindi- 
cate either the character or the 
value of his teaching. That has 
received the highest recognition 
which, in our opinion, it was pos- 
sible to confer upon it. Never- 
theless, there still exists a great 
variety of opinion as to the true 
import of Mr. Maurice’s writings. 
Many excellent people declare that 
he has no right to be a minister of 
the Established Church at all ; that 
only by quibbling with words, and 
the exercise of immense ingenuity, 
he has wrested the formulas of the 
Church into a sort of reconciliation 
with his conclusions. Others again 
are simply baffled by his writings, 
There are others, again, who feel for 
Mr. Maurice a depth of reverence, 
of gratitude, which no other modern 
writer (with the exception, perhaps, 
of Coleridge) has ever had the privi- 
lege of calling into existence. These 
repudiate the notion that they can 
justly be called ‘Mauricians’ on 
account of their way of thinking. 
The boon for which, above all 
others, they are grateful to Mr. 
Maurice is, that he has brought 
them face to face with that truth 
which underlies all systems, and 
without which they would be but 
the baseless fabrics of a vision. In 
the following essay, we shall en- 
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deavour to state clearly and con- 
cisely, the principles of interpre- 
tation which have guided Mr. 
Maurice in his examination of the 
Biblical writings. Should these re, 
commend themselves to the con- 
victions of any of our readers to 
whom his writings are unknown, 
we hope that they will turn to the 
writings of the master, in search of 
their application. Whether or not 
they ultimately agree with the 
convictions of Mr. Maurice, the 
study cannot but be profitable ; Mr. 
Maurice possesses in a remarkable 
degree, the power common to all 
great thinkers, of arousing the 
mental energies of his readers, and 
as it were, compelling them to work 
out their own conclusions. It is 
this which has prompted the feeling 
we mentioned above: that the 
admirers of Mr. Manrice’s writings 
cannot with justice be termed Mau- 
ricians, 

In the theological writings of 
High and Low Church divines, and 
of most of the Dissenting bodies, 
Christianity is represented as a 
system, and classified under two 
heads: there are certain dogmas 
which, as divinely revealed, are to 
be accepted without further ques- 
tion; and there is a code of ethics 
which, if observed, is calculated to 
insure the welfare of the soul here 
and hereafter. There is not, appa- 
rently, any essential connection be- 
tween the dogmas and the morality ; 
but yet so dependent is the one 
upon the other, that if the highest 
ideal of Christian life is realised b 
one who denies the truth of the 
dogmas, it is exceedingly doubtful 
if his condition in the future will 
be one whit ameliorated. 

Mr. Maurice utterly rejects this 
division of Christianity into dogma 
and morality. Christianity, or (to 
speak more correctly) the revelation 
recorded in the Bible, is the dis- 
covery of the sources of the spiri- 
tual powers which constitute the 
mind of man. Philosophy, he holds, 
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may analyse to the last degree of 
refinement the mental phenomena, 
but it can never rise above human 
nature, and lay bare the creative 
power which has endowed the mind 
with these capacities to will and 
think and feel. These moral and 
spiritual faculties, from whence have 
emanated laws, literature, arts, and 
sciences, which find an expression 
in acts of good and evil equally, 
what are they? Which is the most 
powerful, the good or the evil? 
Generation after generation has 
grappled with these problems in a 
life-long encounter, yet still they 
rise up like terrifying spectres, 
which no mortal magic is able to 
lay at rest. If the Bible sets forth 
the laws which regulate the diverse 
action of these faculties, it is a 
matter of secondary importance to 
ascertain exactly how each book of 
the Old Testament may have as- 
sumed its present character. The 
true test of the worth of a book will 
be the message which it brings to 
men, and not the manner of its 
origin. If, for example, the book 
of Deuteronomy sets forth the true 
and only source of national prospe- 
rity, it is of small moment whether 
the letters of it were written down 
by Moses or Ezra, or any other. 
Taking the Old Testament simply 
as containing the religious books 
of the Jewish people, expressing as 
such the convictions which the hard 
logic of facts had wrought into the 
minds of those who wrote or com- 
piled them, and into the minds of 
the people who accepted them as 
true, we should endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether, when tested by our 
larger experience, the logic of facts 
compels us to a similar conclusion. 

Theologians devoted to critical 
inquiries object, not without some 
show of reason, to this method, as 
indicating an indifference to true 
and naked truth. There would be 
more to justify this objection did 
Mr. Maurice value the Bible for 
that sort of information, the accu- 
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racy of which can be tested only by 
means of critical researches. But 
the Bible is a precious book to him, 
not as a record of past events, but 
as a revelation of that which is—of 
the laws of the world of spirit. 
Critical researches may be able to 
discover and rectify errors in num- 
bers, and inaccuracies in matters of 
fact. There is no reason to suppose 
that the numerous transcribers of 
the Bible were miraculously pre- 
served from such mistakes. Critical 
researches may establish that a 
book supposed to have been written 
at one time was modified, rear- 
ranged, perhaps almost entirely re- 
written at another. But the main 
facts of Jewish history—the servi- 
tude in Egypt, the Exodus, the 
conquest of Canaan, the consolida- 
tion and subsequent division of the 
conquered territory, the captivity 
in Babylon, and final restoration— 
cannot be affected by these inquiries. 
They are, so to speak, an essential 
portion of the life of the Jewish 
people, and necessary in order to 
account for their existence at all. 
These incidents, again, derive 
their interest for the modern in- 
quirer from the mighty faith which 
they were the means of calling cut 
and sustaining. The special privi- 
lege which the Israelite claimed for 
himself was, that he had not been 
permitted to remain in the mental 
darkness of the nations round about 
him. He had no need to regard 
the corn, and the wine, and the oil 
as the gifts of a capricious being, 
who required constant propitiation. 
The God of the whole earth had 
revealed himself to him as a God 
of righteousness. His emancipation 
from. Egypt, and the events which 
attended it (whether or not they 
were miracles in the modern sense 
of the word) were at least to him 
convincing signs that God was 
watching over them and caring for 
them, and that so long as they 
trusted in him, he would defend 
them from all their enemies, and 
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make them a great, free, and pro- 
sperous nation. This worldly prospe- 

rity was not a bait arbitrarily fixed 
as an inducement to maintain a 
particular faith. It sprang inevi- 
tably from the calm unwavering 
confidence inspired by an ever- 

watchful and omnipotent protector. 

There is a unity in the writings of 
the Old Testament, notwithstanding 
their diversified character, and the 
widely different conditions under 
which they were severally composed. 
They record the battle of the false 
gods against the one true God. 

The Jew who had been selected as 
the witness for the true God, was 
not less liable than the he: sthen to 
fall away from that belief. The 
intricate ceremonial of the temple 
was especially designed to keep 
alive in the hearts of an idolatrous 
and material-minded people the 
sense of an invisible God. And 
since there is a tendency towards 
petrifaction in all ritualistic reli- 
gions—a seemingly inevitable, al- 
though (it may be) gradual identifi- 
cation of the thing signified with 
the rite which symbolises, the suc- 
cession of the prophets became the 
witnesses of a constant living com- 
munication between the invisible 
God and every succeeding genera- 
tion of men. 

There is a well known couplet 
of Shelley’s, which tells us that 
men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 

They learn in suffering what they teach in 
song. 

These lines almost seem to con- 
tain the solution of the marvellous 
expansion of the prophetic office in 
the later days of the Jewish monar- 
chies. The communications of Elijah 
and Elisha were limited to brief 
laconic utterances; but as the rival 
kingdoms tottered to their fall, the 
agony of the prospect imparted a 
new power to the Jewish prophets. 
As the Assyrian and Babylonian 
storms burst in irresistible fury over 
the land, their voices rose like the 
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chorus of a tremendous tragedy 
over the wreck of every ruined city, 
pleading in the interests of truth 
and justice ; calling all men to wit- 
ness of the feebleness of sin. Justice, 
mercy, and truth: these, according 
to the prophets, are the principles 
of the divine government ; the laws 
which God has created man to obey. 
Men, in the exercise of their self- 
will, may deny that they have any 
duties to fulfil, or any laws to obey, 
but those of immediate expediency 
and self-interest. But the will of 
God will ultimately prevail, and the 
tyrant and the liar will discover 
that moral laws can no more be 
disregarded with impunity than 
physical laws. Hence, even in his 
deepest anguish, the prophet could 
look forward in perfect confidence 
to the destruction of this northern 
empire, which, with the might of 
brute force, was breaking the na- 
tions into pieces. He could see, 
beyond the darkness and terrors of 
the present, a glorious future, in 
which, when purified by suffering, 
the chosen people should again re- 
turn to their own land. Then, when 
they had become worshippers of the 
living God, indeed and in truth the 
promise to Abraham would be ful- 
filled, and they would become a 
blessing to all the nations of the 
world. ‘Prophecy,’ says Mr. Mau- 
rice, ‘according to their use and 
understanding of it, is the utterance 
of the mind “of Him who is, and 
was, and is tocome. Events, days of 
the Lord, crises in national history, 
were manifestations of His ever- 
lasting mind and purpose. The 
seer was to explain the past and 
the present; only in connection 
with these did he speak of the 
future. He told what curses men 
were bringing upon themselves by 
transgressing the laws which indi- 
viduals and nations were created to 
obey. He told how the purposes of 
the Divine will were developing 
themselves in a regular progression, 
in despite of the opposition of all 
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self-will. He told how they would 
move on steadily, till all that God 
designs for man, for this universe, 
for his own glory, has been accom- 
plished.’ 

Commentators have much to an- 
swer for; and all charitable people 
will hope that their sins will not be 
laid to their charge. They have 
inflicted wanton injuries upon every 
book in the Bible: but against none 
have they offended so grievously or 
with such reckless pertinacity as the 
prophecies. We are not speaking 
of the illustrious scholars in Eng- 
land, Germany, and France, w ho 
have brought great natural powers 
and immense le: arning to the task 
of clearing up the obscurities of 
these writings; but of that vast 
host of ephemeral scribblers, whose 
so-called interpretations of prophecy 
in every shape and form, from the 
portly quarto down to the fourpenny 
pamphlet, are rained in a continual 
deluge upon all orthodox church- 
going people. These people have 
succeeded in shrouding both the 
prophet and his message in im- 
penetrable darkness. By a variety 
of devices—by severing a few words 
from the context, and proclaiming 
them to contain a special prediction 
—by bringing passages from remote 
portions of the Bible into violent 
juxtaposition—by mixing up in a 
haphazard fashion verses from the 
Old and New Testaments—by find- 
ing Napoleon Buonaparte, the Pope, 
the Turkish empire, and the present 
Emperor of the French lurking 
about the Bible in all kinds of dis- 
guises, and under every variety of 
cognomen — they have converted 
the prophetic writings into a hope- 
less puzzle. The laity regard them 
in blank bewilderment. There is 
an almost universal conviction that 
the mysteries of these inscrutable 
writings can only be ascertained by 
one of immense historical learning, 
and an exceptional capacity for 
guessing conundrums. We have at 
this moment a pamphlet lying before 
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us, entitled The Jews and the 
Church. It is an exposition of 
prophecy according to the popular 
idea. The author disclaims origi- 
nality. He declares his convictions 
to be ‘the result of reading, conver- 
sation, and meditation ;’ and this 
is his method of discovering the 
future of the Jews as predicted in 
Scripture : 

But the Lord will gather them together 
again in their own land; the second time 
(Is. xi. 10), from the land of the north, and 
all lands (Jer. xvi. 14, 15); for the Lord 
watches over them to plant (Jer. xxxi.), 
with his whole heart and soul (Jer. xxxii. 

36, 44), apparently by means of a maritime 
nation (Is. xviii.), so that Ephraim and 
Judah may become one nation in the land 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 15-28). They return at first 
in unbelief, planting pleasant plants, and 
setting it with strange slips (Is. xvii. 9-11), 
choosing their own ways (Is. lxvi. 1-4), ap- 
parently by means of an unholy covenant 
(John v. 43, Matt. xii. 45, Is. xxviii. 14,15, 
Dan. ix. 27). They undergo now accu- 
mulated suffering, called Jacob’s trouble 
(Jer. xxx. 7), the days of vengeance (Is. 
xxxiv. 8); such as never were before (Dan. 
xii. r1)'and never shall be again (Matt. 
xxiv. 15-22), and shortened for the elect’s 
sake (Mark xiii. 14-20); a day of grief 
and desperate sorrow (Is. xvii. 11), for the 
house of Israel is melted up in his fury 


(Ezek. xxii. 17-22), &e. 


After upwards of a page filled 
with predictions of this convincing 
character, the writer says: ‘ Let the 
reader carefully consider these texts. 
They may not all be satisfactory ;. 
but one clear sentiment is as good 
as a hundred.’ Now this gentleman 
is probably rational in the ordinary 
relations of life : but too much study 
of the popular expositions of pro- 
phecy, has reduced him to this: 
condition in respect to this subject. 
Had this been a solitary instance of 
a pamphleteer run mad, we should 
not have quoted it. But the num- 
ber of publications bearing a similar 
character is countless; and a large 
portion of them being written by 
clergymen, assume a certain air of 
authority. The works of all the 
sceptics in Europe are not so de- 
structive of true religious faith as 
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these pernicious writings. It is not 
only that they have so darkened 
the prophetic portions of the Scrip- 
ture that the laity have almost 
ceased to read them : but, from their 
habit of regarding the whole Bible 
(apparently) as a piece of sacred 
mosaic work, and detaching little 
particles here and there, as_ best 
suited to the purpose of the moment, 
they have involved the scriptural 
writings in so much mist and ob- 
security, that very few people study 
them atall. They, as it were, only 
take the Bible in small doses, at 
stated times, and trust that it may 
do them good, like medicine, in 
some occult manner. 

But if Mr. Maurice’s convictions 
be trne, it cannot be that the will 
of God was revealed only in the 
past. That will must be being 
manifested now, and everywhere. 
If the universal experience of man- 
kind is to count for anything, there 
is an insatiable craving in the 


heart of man to know the will of 


God. Every nation, of whose his- 
tory we know anything, has laid 
the foundation of its government 


and institutions upon a divine 
sanction. But man, attempting to 


construct a deity from his imagina- 
tion, has invariably fallen into hor- 
rible confusions, which have been 
and still are the sources of innume- 
rable calamities to his race. The 
test of a revelation professing to be 
divine will therefore be its power 
to dissipate these dark imaginings. 
It is because he believes that this 
test can be applied in the most 
thorough and searching manner to 
the writings of the Old Testament, 
that Mr. Maurice ac cepts them asa 
true revelation of the will of God, 
and upholds the substantial accu- 
racy of the history which embodies 
it. Every battle-field in Christen- 
dom, every dungeon and martyrdom, 
record the inevitable anguish and 
misery, when men deny that justice, 
mercy, and truth are the laws which 
God has created man to obey. All 
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that we most pride ourselves upon 
—our free commerce, our political 
economy, our equitable laws—are 
but the partial realisation of those 
grand principles of life which the 
prophets proclaimed of old. Through 
centuries of calamities, begotten by 
our blind and selfish ignorance, we 
have approximated to a_ result, 
which would have come as natu- 
rally as a wild flower from a soil, 
had we indeed believed that a 
righteous God was governing the 
earth, and that our completest wel- 
fare lay in an exact obedience to 
his laws. The voices of the prophets 
are still sounding on unheeded, but 
every succeeding year of the world’ S 
history i is an additional testimony 
to their truth. 

Throughout Mr. Maurice’s wri- 
tings on the New Testament—which 
constitute the major portion of his 
books—there is the same earnest en- 
deavour to liberate Christianity from 
the trammels of a dogmatic system, 
and manifest it as a living power 
working amid the realities of life, 
as the satisfaction of every human 
want, the fulfilment of every human 
hope and aspiration, the motive to 
of all 
human good. It is obviously far 
beyond the compass of a single 
essay, to attend Mr. Maurice as he 
takes doctrine after doctrine of 
Christianity, and explains its rela- 
tions to the desires of the heart and 
consciences, and the experience of 
daily life. A single instance, how- 
ever, that of the Incarnation, will 
afford good illustration of his 
method. 

That sense of a good and evil 
principle striving perpetually within 
the mind, which is exhibited with 
such marvellous pathos and sub- 
limity in the book of Job, has lain 
at the root of every religion and 
philosophy since the world began. 
In the heathen world, men starting 
from the human basis, and striving 
to ascend to God, carried this primal 
contradiction in their thoughts to 
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distort and falsify their conceptions 
of the Deity. It led to the horrible 
and hopeless notion that the ig- 
norant multitude represented the 
true standard of humanity; and 
consequently that all who by their 
intellectual gifts rose above the 
masses were beings of a different 
race, and had a right to trample on 
their fellow men. In some such 
feeling as this, the origin of caste 
distinctions in India is to be found. 
The notion in the old Greek world, 
that the possession of any quality, 
good or bad, in an extravagant de- 
gree, was the indication of a demi- 
god, can be traced to the same 
source. The frightful lives of as- 
cetics, the records of which have 
come down tous from the early 
ages of Christianity, were the result 
of the same awful consciousness— 
the sense of a law of rectitude, 
which the victim confessed he ought 
to obey, and a bondage to sin which 
he was inc upable of shaking off. 
Are these experiences less tremen- 
dous in modern times? Mr. Man- 
rice thinks not. Philosophers have 
tried in vain to eradicate this sense 
of the sinfulness of sin. We listen 
to their explanations; we confess 
that every individual is girdled 
with a circle of influences—climate, 
education, circumstances, friends — 
which appear to possess an almost 
omnipotent power to mould his 
character. But we are not satisfied. 
‘At some moment,’ says Mr. Mau- 
rice, of man’s life, ‘ it may be one of 
weakness and sorrow, it may also 
be when he is full of energy, and 
is set upon a distinct and decided 
purpose, he may be forced to feel, “ 1 
did this act, I thought this thought ; 
it was a wrong thought, and it was 
mine. The worldabout me took no 
account of it, I can resolve it into no 
habits or motives; or if I can the 
analysis does not help me in the least. 
Whatever the habit was, | wore the 
habit ; whatever the motive was, I 
was the mover.”’ At such a moment 
there will rush in upon him a mul- 
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titude of strange thoughts and in- 


definite fears. There will come a 
sense of eternity, dark, unfathom- 
able, hopeless, such as he fancied 
he had left years behind him, amidst 
the pictures of his nursery. That 
eternity will stand face to face with 
him. It will look like anything but 
a picture, it will present itself to 
him as the hardest driest reality. 
There will be no images of torture 
and death. ‘‘ What matter where, 
if I be still the same?” This ques- 
tion will be the torture, all death 
lies in that.?- When such a revela- 
tion of sin has been flashed upon the 
mind, we reject any attempt to ex- 
plain it away by means of external 
influences. The evil which has 
stricken us with horror seems a 
part of our being, of the very essence 
of our life. 

In the gospels of the New Testa- 
ment, Mr. Maurice believes he has 
discovered the solution of these per- 
plexities. They tell him that there 
is a Spirit—the antagonist of all 
good—who is evermore tempting 
the soul of man to evil; that he has 
established his dominion over the 
will of man, and that all things in 
nature have partaken of the same 
slavery. But they also tell him 
there is a Light who lighteth every 
man that comes into the world— 
that this light is the Word of God, 
the mediator between God and men, 
connecting God with man, and man 
with God. But had this been all, 
had no further manifestations of the 
Divine will and power been mani- 
fested to men, we should still have 
been left in doubt whether here on 
earth we were not struggling against 
enemies of the soul, which God in 
his sinless purity was never called 
upon to encounter. ‘ Accordingly,’ 
says Mr. Maurice, ‘we accept the 
fact of the Incar nation, because 


we feel that it is impossible to know 
the absolute and invisible God, as 
man needs to know him, and craves 
without an incarna- 
Secondly, we receive the fact 


to know him, 
tion. 
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of an incarnation, not perceiving 
how we can recognise a perfect Son 
of God and Son of Man, such as 
man needs and craves for, unless he 
were in all points tempted like as 
we are. Thirdly, we receive the 
fact of an incarnation, because we 
ask of God a redemption, not for 
a few persons, from certain evil 
tendencies, but for humanity ‘from 
all the plagues by which it is tor- 
mented.’ 

On all these points Mr. Maurice 
has dilated at length. He shows 
that without the incarnation of the 
Perfect and Invisible God in a 
person, there could be no standard 
of life for humanity. The efforts of 
men would be needlessly expended 
in fruitless attempts to obtain a 
straight line by abstraction from a 
variety of crooked ones. Given the 
one incarnate Son of God, as the 
perfect standard of excellence, and 
the heroes of the world become 
intelligible beings. We can di- 
vide with a sure hand the wheat 
from the chaff. We can perceive 
acted for the 
they were obeying 


that so far as they 
good of others, 
the guidance of that Light who 
lighteth every man that comes into 


the world; that so soon as they re- 
garded the powers entrusted to 
them as an indefeasible property of 
their own, they became the op- 
pressors and not the deliverers of 
their fellow men. Given the incar- 
nate Son of God, as the well beloved 
of his Father, and the express 
image of his person, and that in- 
stinctive sacredness which men not 
wholly brutalised have, in all ages, 
attributed to family and social ties, 
is justified and explained. Given 
the incarnate Son of God, who was 
in all points tempted like as we are, 
and yet emerged triumphant and 
unstained from the contest ; and we 
have the strongest possible assu- 
rance, that in our battle against evil, 

we are not struggling “hopelessly 
against the yoke of an iron necessity. 

Finally, Mr. Maurice shows, that 
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God could only be known as the 
Redeemer of humanity from all its 
ills, by his incarnation in the person 
of One, ‘ who relieves it of its actual 
woes, who recognises not the ex- 
ceptions from the race, but the 
lowest types of it, as brethren with 
himself, and as the children of his 
Father; who proves man to be a 
spiritual being, not by scorning his 
animal nature and his animal wants, 
but by entering into them, bearing 
them, suffering from them, and thus 
showing how all the evils which 
affect man as an animal have a 
spiritual ground, how he must be- 
come a citizen of the kingdom of 
heaven, that everything on earth 
may be pure and blessed to him. 
“The Son of God was manifested 
that he might destroy the works of 
the devil ;” this is St. John’s sum- 
mary ‘of the whole matter. He 
revealed the Father; and so in hu- 
man flesh he destroyed the great 
calumny of the devil that man has 
not a Father in heaven, that he is 
not altogether good, that he does 
not altogether care for his creatures. 
He submitted to all temptations in 
human flesh, and so proves that man 
is not the subject and thrall of the 
tempter. He, in human flesh, de- 
livered spirits, souls, and bodies out 
of bondage, so affirming that the 
state into which the devil would 
draw them is not the state which 
is meant for them; that his own 
humanity is the standard of that 
which each man bears, and is that 
to which each man shall be raised.’ 
This conception of the Incarna- 
tion explains our remark, that Chris- 
tianity, according to Mr. Maurice, 
is not a system which men can get 
outside of by simply refusing to be- 
lieve in it. It is the revelation of the 
powers of good and evil, which 
make the hearts of men their battle- 
field. But it is also a great deal 
more than this. Philosophers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Maurice, are too 
ready to suppose that they have 
solved some torturing perplexity, or 
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allayed some deep lying unrest of 
the heart, when they have simply 
labelled it with a definition, or stig- 
matised it as a delusion. Even if, 
with absolute accuracy in point of 
logic, it can be shown that the will 
is a delusion, the conscience a pro- 
duct of early education and external 
influences, the yearning for the 
Infinite the impotent efforts of the 
understanding to overleap its na- 
tural barriers—such demonstrations 
are profitable for nothing. Like the 
constitutions manufactured in such 
extraordinary abundance at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, 
they are only good upon paper. They 
fail us at the moment when we most 
need them. We cannot live for five 
minutes without confessing by our 
actions that the will is free. No 
man living does in his heart confess 
that his notions of right and wrong 
are wholly the creation of external 
conditions of life. In spite of all 
the demonstrations of philosophers 
that the labour is fruitless, men will 


strive after some absolute ground of 


existence. The insoluble question 
still demands an answer, ‘ Why 
should men insist upon regarding 
that as real and attainable, which 
can be so clearly shown to be false ?’ 
This strange sense within us, which 
testifies of right and wrong, this 
mysterious faculty of choice, these 
thoughts which wander through 
eternity, Mr. Maurice believes not to 
be delusions, but the most substan- 
tial realities which can exist. The 
utter failure of our efforts, either to 
explain them away, or to induce 
ourselves to regard them as illusory, 
are to his mind, an unequivocal tes- 
timony of their divine origin. The 
manifestation of Christ—the Head 
of humanity, and the Son of God— 
established their reality and revealed 
their source. Every act of his life 
was a step forward in the deliver- 
ance of the world from the dominion 
of falsehood, and the revelation of 
the true king. Christ among the 
Pharisees—Christ associatiny with 
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publicans and sinners-—Christ heal- 
ing the sick—Christ setting forth 
the laws of the unseen world, by 
illustrations drawn from the order, 
the permanence, and beauty of 
nature, was unfolding in a single 
city and to a single person, the laws 
of that kingdom which it is the will 
of God to establish throughout the 
earth. The axe was being laid to 
the root of the tree ; the old world 
was passing away. In place of the 
superstitious fears of the unseen 
world, came the revelation of a 
loving Father who hated nothing 
that he had made. The precepts 
of the sermon on the mount struck 
at the roots of that love of self, and 
that worship of power, which had 
converted the earth into an arena 
for men to tear down each other 
like wild beasts. The death upon 
the cross completed the perfect 
manifestation of that law of self- 
sacrifice, which is the source of all 
human happiness, as self-assertion 
is the cause of all human ill. Thus 
all that is beautiful and excellent 
and holy in human nature, were set 
forth as the attributes of the Divine 
Being—the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe ; and the more earnestly 
men strive to conform themselves to. 
his divine image, so much the more 
would they enter into his eternal 
Finally, the Resurrection 
and Ascension poured a flood of 
light through the dark portals of 
the grave, revealing a new: and 
better life beyond, where man freed 
from fleshly incumbrances subject 
to disease and pain, should become 
wholly a spiritual creature. 

We wish that it was in our power 
to examine in detail the beautiful 
discourses on St. Luke’s Gospel, 
wherein Mr. Maurice has set forth 
the laws and constitution of the 
kingdom of heaven. This book 
appeared shortly after the publica- 
tion of Renan’s Life of Jesus, and 
may, in a way, be considered a 
reply to it. Renan’s book, according 
to Mr. Maurice, was an emphatic 
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declaration that the tidings of man 
having a Father in heaven, are 
false. In opposition to this asser- 
tion, he publishes his commentary 
on the gospel of St. Luke, and 
leaves the world to judge which 
accounts best for universally ad- 
mitted facts,—the highly artificial 
production of the Frenchman, or 
the simple unadorned narrative of 
the Evangelist. The book is not at 
all controversial: but Mr. Maurice, 
when he pleases, has a method of 
stating his side of the question, 
which carries the conviction of the 
reader by storm; as for example in 
the following extract. Referring 
to Renan’s conception of the cha- 
racter of St. John, Mr. Maurice 
says : 


We have been told recently that St. John 
spent the last years of his stay on earth in 
putting together accounts of his Master's 
doings, for the express purpose of exalting 
himself above the other apostles, of proving 
himself to be the favourite of Jesus, of con- 
founding the earlier Evangelists who had 
not gratified his vanity sufficiently. I need 
not tell you that the man who could do 
this, must have been of all who ever dwelt 
on this earth the basest and the falsest. 
Every year of his long pilgrimage this hor- 
rible conceit must have been ripening in him; 
every year it must have been making him 
capable of profounder dissimulation and 
treachery. Christendom has been for 
eighteen centuries drawing lessons from 
him concerning love and truth. Dying 
men and women have been sustained by his 
lessons. Churches have felt them to be 
stinging reproofs of their untruth and self- 
ishness. And these have all proceeded 
from a man who surrendered himself to a 
habit of mind which we should pronounce 
execrable in any neighbour, or in any ficti- 
tious character; whose language must have 
been most hypocritical when most elevated ! 
Those who can believe this may believe it. 
The supposition makes a more tremendous 
demand on my credulity than all the mira- 
cles which have ever been palmed on the 
world since it was created.! 


But even if we are willing to ad- 
mit that such were the purposes of 
the life of Christ on earth, must we 
not acknowledge that Christianity 
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has failed, seeing that the annals 
of Christendom are as fearful, and 
as stained with blood as those of 
the old world? It would be truer 
to say that Christianity has never 
been tried. The falsehoods, and the 
superstitions, from which Christ 
vame to deliver man, are not pecu- 
liar to any one age or country. 
The forms of them may change, but 
in their essence they are c ontinually 
reappearing; and the antidote, alas! 

has but too seldom been applied. 
The men who claimed a divine com- 
mission to make known the gospel of 
Christ, have substituted for it a reli- 
gion of a very differentkind. They 
have not taught men to believe in 
an infinitely lovi ing Father, but ina 
Being who takes delight in the an- 
guish of his creatures. They have 

acknowledged in words a Spirit who 
was lez ading all men into good, but 
in practice they have delivered 
themselves up wholly to the spirit 
of evil, and, in the name of a Saviour 
of mankind, wrought deeds upon the 
earth, which caused humanity to 
shudder. They have spoken of a 
Divine Spirit, whose especial office 
it is to convince the world of the 
truth, but they have acted as if the 
sword and the stake were the only 
weapons which had been given to 
them from the celestial armoury. 
All idolatrous and _ superstitious 
tendencies they have fostered into 
greater strength. They have stifled 
the testimony of the conscience, and 
deified, in its place, their private in- 
terpretation of the letters in a book. 
Christ came to deliver man from 
evil, by the exhibition in his own 
person of the true standard of 
humanity which it is the will of 
God that all men should attain 
to. His ordained ministers have 
striven, with perfect consistency, to 
establish an absolute uniformity 
of opinion on matters of doctrine ; 
and if the endeavour has been at- 
tended with total and ruinous 


1 The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven, Lecture ix. p. 100. 
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failure, there never was any reason 
to expect that it would succeed. 
Nevertheless, out of the rapine 
and bloodshed of the Middle Ages, 
out of the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century, there has emerged 
a modern Europe, where some deep 
rooted convictions are discernible 
which gave no signs of life in the 
kingdoms of the old word. Beneath 
our “sectarianism, our frivolity, and 
our mania for amassing money, 
there does exist a detestation of ev il, 
a sense of the loathsomeness and de- 
gradation of sin, for which we search 
in vain among the meditations of 
heathen philosophersand s sages. Nor 
is this all. Together with this con- 
viction has grown up a correspond- 
ing certainty of the majesty of good, 
and the noble ¢ capacities of lessen 
nature. We can no longer believe 
that any men are of necessity de- 
graded to the level of the brutes. 
We have such an assurance of the 
omnipotence of truth, that, if only 
they can be brought face to face, 
we know that the domination of 
evil must be overcome and de- 
stroyed. It is idle to suppose that 
such convictions as these are in 
the smallest degree accounted for by 
calling them the results of the pro- 
gress ‘of civilisation. The progress 
of civilisation in Greece and Rome 
did not tend to ennoble, but to 
enervate and degrade those who 
lived within its influence. All pro- 
gress must find its initiative and 
direction from some motive power 
in the mind. It cannot begin in 
some accident lying outside of 
human beings, and root itself gradu- 
ally within them. Neither can we 
attribute them to a code of ethics 
promulgated eighteen hundred years 
ago, in the city rof Jerusalem, for, as 
we have just confessed, they have 
waxed and gathered strength coinci- 
dently with the persistent ; disregard 
of those very ethics. They cannot 
have been called into existence by 
any premonitory symptoms of the 
ultimate extinction of evil. The 
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nations are as ready as ever to 
strew the earth with dead for a 
few extra square miles of territory. 
The only hypothesis which — 
the f facts, is the supposition of « 

power unknown, or rather ian 
with far less intensity in the old 
world, which has been working 
continually at the heart of society. 

If, says Mr. Maurice, Jesus Christ 
was something more than a simple 
teacher of morality, it is reasonable 
to suppose that he would not have 
contented himself with indicating 
the rightful condition of humanity, 
but would also have conferred upon 
fallen man some power to conform 
himself thereto. And this he 
avowed that he would do. He 
spoke of himself as animated with 
a Spirit. He told his disciples, 
that after his ascension, this Spirit 
would come to them, and lead them 
into all truth. The presence of 
such a divine Spirit would account 
for the uprising of the apostolic 
churches, with their vigorous ex- 
pansive life, when all the faiths of 
the old world were struck with the 
sleep of death. The presence of 
such a divine Spirit, carrying on an 
intimate converse with the heart of 
the individual, gniding him to per- 
ceive the good and detest the evil, 
but not annihilating his personality, 
or converting him into a machine, 
would account for these convictions 
which are becoming more and more 
clearly manifest in the thought of 
modern Europe. 

‘Try,’ says Mr. Maurice, in con- 
clusion, ‘ whether you can solve the 
problems of the world, without the 
belief in this personal Teacher. Or 
if you do not care for the problems 
of the world, try whether you can 
solve the problems of your own heart. 
I speak boldly to you on this point, 
for I am satisfied that you have 
this Comforter with you as I have ; 
that he is convincing you of sin, 
of righteousness, and. of judgment, 
as well as me.’ 

It was no dream, 


then, of 
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Apostles and evangelists that the 
kingdom of the carpenter’s son 
commenced with the overthrow of 
Jerusalem. He has put down all 


false gods under his feet. He has 
wrought the deliverance of the 


world from evil, in that he has 
convinced men that good is mightier. 
Even to the minds of those who 
cannot in terms accept the cruci- 
fixion, the resurrection, and the 
ascension, the great facts which 
those events were intended to make 
known,—a reconciled and loving 
God, the triumph of life over death, 
the undyi ing personality of man,— 
have assumed the character of in- 
nate ideas, coeval with human 
nature itself. But if, in this visible 
world, the redemptive work has 
advanced thus far in spite of the 
iniquities of man, it is surely the 
height of inconsistency to assert, 
that for the individual it ceases 
with death—death, which Christ 
has taught us, is but a continuation 
of life removed from human sight. 
It is not our intention to discuss 
the convictions of Mr. Maurice on 
this most important question. They 
are well known, and to enter into 
an examination of them, would re- 
quire the introduction of an array 
of texts hardly befitting the pages 
of a magazine.' Suffice it to say, 
that in our judgment, the explana- 
tion that he gives of the word 
‘eternal’ is not a false or tortuous 
one; that the meaning which he 
educes from Scripture, is that which 
would recommend itself to our 
minds as the only possible one, did 
we not fear that the news was too 
good to be true. There is less need 
for such an examination than there 
appears to be to a superficial ob- 
server. It is the custom of human 
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beings to brandish about argu- 
ments pro et contra, in the face of 
the world, while their real convic- 
tions remain perfectly undisturbed, 
and never form themselves into 
language at all. On this very doc- 
trine of ‘everlasting punishment,’ 
there is a feeling in the heart which 
revolts from dogmatic interpreta- 
tions of dubious texts. Even those 
who accept the hopeless interpreta- 
tion in words, shrink from applying 
it to any individual case. It is, in 
short, becoming apparent to most 
of us (a majority of the clergy 
alone excepted), that for those who 
believe in the revelation of the 
Bible, there is no standing point 
between a rigorous Calvinism and 
the doctrine of universal redemp- 
tion. If, as orthodox people are 
the most forward to assert, all 
things are dependent upon the will 
of God, if in the emphatic and 
unmistakable language of St. Paul, 
‘it is not of him that willeth, or of 
him that that runneth, but of God, 
that showeth mercy,’—either He 
must have predestined a certain 
portion of mankind to perdition, 
or through clouds and darkness, 
he must be guiding the whole 
creation to the light of a perfect 
day. 

When we speak of any patriot 
who has delivered his land from 
tyranny, what is it that we say he 
has done? We say that he has done 
this: Feeling within himself the 
degradation of slavery, and the un- 
conquerable might which dwells in 
the spirit of man, he has communi- 
cated these convictions to his fellow 
countrymen, He has made them 
aware of the energies slumbering 
within them. He has roused them 
to a recognition of the nobility of 


For the benefit of those unacquainted with Mr. Maurice’s writings, we will just men- 
tion, that his dissertations on this subject will be found in the last Essay of the second 


edition of Theological Essays, in his letter to the 


3ishop of London, and in a preface 


written for a little work by Mr. Snow, entitled Post tencbras lux. We recommend inquirers 
to read the examination of all the texts referring to a future state, appended by 


Mr. Llewellyn Davies to his work On the Manife station of the Son of God; 
in a work entitled The Destiny of the Human Race. 


and also 
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freedom. But this is not the work 
of a moment. Very slowly does 
the flame spread from heart to 
heart; very often it seems at the 
very point of extinction. The libe- 
rator of his country is he who does 
not allow it to die out; who fans it 
once more into a blaze, who con- 
firms the brave, and puts fresh 
courage into the wavering and the 
doubtful, until at length he stands a 
free man on the soil he has deli- 
vered. When clergymen tell us of a 
Divine Redeemer and deliverer of 
the world from the tyranny of evil, 
we wish to know if the deliverer 
will actually do this, or whether 
he merely attempts to do it, and 
fails. We see how feeble are all 
human efforts to cope with the evil 
in a single city. We subscribe to 
city missions, we multiply preachers, 
scripture readers, Bible women, re- 
fages, and homes of every descrip- 
tion, and the great sea of London 
evil swallows them up, and gives 
no sign of diminution. As dis- 
ease and starvation carry off those 
wretched creatures who are sunk 
in misery and vice, we wish to 
know if on the further side of 
the grave the Saviour of man- 
kind will strike off those fetters 
from their crushed and ruined souls, 
or permit them to remain for ever 
in that condition. We scatter our 
missionaries broadcast over heathen 
lands, but the heathen are not per- 
suaded by our arguments. They do 
not find anything sufficiently attrac- 
tive in the tidings we bring them to 
induce them to forego the supersti- 
tions of their fathers. We wish to 
know if there is no mightier Power 
working out their salvation than 
our partial and unsuccessful labours. 
It is no reply to these inquiries to 
suggest (as Mr. Mansel does in his 
Bampton Lectures)that the existence 
of evil at all is not less inexplicable 
than its everlasting duration. It is 
inexplicable ; nevertheless, we feel 
that it is our duty to combat against 
evil unceasingly ; we wish to ‘know 
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if that combat is an endless one, or 
one in which the victory will ulti- 
mately be ours. The question which 
Elijah asked of the people of Israel 
may fairly be tendered to the Eng- 
lish clergy: ‘ How long halt ye 
between two opinions ? If the Lord 
be God, follow him; but if Baal, 
then follow him.’ At present, the 
larger portion of the clergy have 
declared themselves in favour of— 
surely not Baal ?—but Mr. Maurice 


is regarded with suspicion and 
dislike because he will not do 


as they do. The Church of England 
has arrived at this state—that one 
of the profoundest thinkers and 
most eloquent writers of the age; 
one whose every hope is bound 
up with the faith entrusted to the 
Apostles ; one who has shown him- 
self more capable than any living 
divine to harmonise modern thought 
with the spirit of revelation—is 
spoken of as a heretic, because he 
has dared to believe that God will 
deliver the world from the dominion 
of Baal, and restore the whole race 
of men to their normal condition, 
as children of their Father in heaven. 
Should there be any of our readers 
who are seeking in vain for ‘an 
anchorage to their convictions’ in 
the Christianity preached to them 
from their parish pulpit, we would 
earnestly counsel them to turn to 
the writings of Mr. Maurice. To 
detect the purposes of God in all 
the movements of the world ; to find 
in all the mental processes an ele- 
ment profounder than the reaches 
of human thought ; to realise God as 
ever striving to conform the oa 
lious wills of men to his will; t 
feel assured that his gracious am 
poses will ultimately triumph ; ; that 
the Potter only breaks the clay in 
order to mould it into a more perfect 
and beautiful form; these are the 
characteristics of his teaching. The 
effect of that teaching may be 
summed up ina very few words. It 
makes us ¢rust God in spirit and in 
truth, and not merely dissemble our 
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distrust by loud asseverations that 
everything is doubtless for the best. 
And this trust brings of necessity 
the perfect love which casteth out 
fear, and the hopeful spirit which 
make the calamities of life to fall 
but lightly on our shoulders, and 
are the lights which never fail amid 
‘the stormy clouds of our wintry 
way.’ 

Our task for the present is done. 
We have limited ourselves to setting 
forth what we believe to be the cen- 
tral conviction of Mr. Maurice’s 
teaching, that Christianity is not a 


system, but a revelation of God, of 


his method of governing the world, 
and of his ultimate purposes to- 
wards men. Sects may, if it so 
pleases them, have their peculiar 
tests for ascertaining the nature and 
extent of his work ; but it is mere 
presumption to suppose that such 
charts indicate the actual bounda- 
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ries. His laws must be in universal 
operation, whether man be aware of 
them or not; his purposes will be 
accomplished, however much the 
wills of men may appear to impede 
them. It is simply a matter of fact, 
that his favour does descend in 
visible blessings upon any land 
whatsoever where the laws of jus- 
tice, mercy, and truth are obeyed. 
That man—be he Jew, Turk, infidel, 

or heretic—who is manfully battling 
with the evil within and around 
him, must be obeying the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, and hastening 
forward the work of Christ. It is 
the peculiar privilege of the Chris. 
tian that he can make known the 
divine nature and gracious purposes 
of that Power who endows the earth 
with fertility ; that he can assure 
the combatant against evil that a 
mightier Power is fighting on his 
side than he who is against him, 
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F all the figures that appear on 
() the dark canvas of the French 
Revolution, none flashes out more 
strangely, to vanish as suddenly, 
than that of Charlotte Corday: yet 
is the apparition one that must stir 
the hearts of men for ever, filling 
them with wonder and pity not 
unmixed with admiration, irrecon- 
cilable though the great act of her 
life be with law human or divine, 
and deeply as public opinion in 
Christendom has branded assassi- 
nation with infamy. Her present 
biographer, M. Chéron de Villiers, 
claims her throughout his book 
with much emphasis as a true 
daughter of the Catholic Church, 
laying stress on certain evidences 
of early piety and of a devotion 
stricter than was usual even ina 
conventual education. He trium- 
phantly cites as a proof of her 
strict orthodoxy that she constantly 
refused to attend the preaching of 
Fauchet the constitutional bishop 
of Calvados, and in her last mo- 
ments rejected the offices of the 
Abbé Lothringer, both priests 
‘flétris delle de la qualification 
Vintrus. So be it, if the Holy 
Catholic Church wishes to claim 
her as saint and martyr; but we 
confess that her own words, letters, 
and demeanour throughout those 
six days from the 13th of July (the 
day of the murder) till the 19th, 
when she submitted herself so 
calmly to the executioner, seem 
rather to prove her entire in- 
difference to such matters. She 
had done that which she believed 
herself appointed to do; she had 
given liberty to France ; and the 
fulfilment of her task was not a 
crime to confess to any priest; 
with that blood on her hands she 
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was ready to go before God who 
had required it of her. 

So at least we read her mental 
attitude in those strange pages 
addressed to Barbaroux from the 
Abbaye, and dated ‘ the second day 
of the preparation for Peace.’ 

‘Je jouis délicieusement de la 
paix depuis deux jours; le bonheur 
de mon pays fait le mien,’ she says, 
and as she firmly believes that she 
has accomplished this, she is able 
to write jestingly of all the little 
incidents of her journey to Paris in 
the sweltering July heat, with her 
disagreeable companions in the 
diligence, and of the offer of mar- 
riage made her by one of them 
whom she left ‘de trés-mauvaise 
humeur.’ Of the great event she 
gives no details, leaving Barbaroux 
to learn them from other sources, 
but she says: ‘ As I was really calm 
(vraiement de sangfroy), I suffered 
from the cries of some women, but 
those who save their country can- 
not notice what it costs.’ The 
anticipations of rest in the Elysian 
Fields with Brutus and some 
ancients, savour more of Plutarch’s 
Lives than of the Breviary ; but we 
must give a summary of the facts 
collected by M. Chéron de Vi'liers 
in the work before us concerning 
the history of this wonderful girl. 
M. de Villiers seems to have heard 
in his youth many reminiscences 
of the beauty, the piety, and the 
ardent patriotic feeling of Charlotte 
Corday from his grandmother 
Mme. Riboulet, between whom 
and the future heroine a girlish 
friendship had existed. These tra- 
ditions seem to have stimulated 
his industry in collecting all that 
can be known of her antecedents, 
so that his book may be fairly 
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considered exhaustive on the sub- 
ject, telling us both what we are 
to believe and what we are not: 
for Charlotte Corday’s early years 
have furnished plenty of apocryphal 
matter to her biographers; docu- 
ments being scarce, imagination 
has largely supplied the want. An 
actual authority, however, is a 
certain Mme. de M née Le- 
vaillant, a resident at Caen in the 
year preceding the Revolution, and 
intimate with the Corday family. 
Her memoir appeared in the Revue 
de Deux Mondes, embodied in a 
paper of Casimir Perrier’s, and 
along with it, two letters addressed 
by Charlotte to Mme. de M ; 
To these M. de Villiers adds a 
hitherto unpublished letter to his 
grandmother, then Mdlle. Rose 
Fougeron du Fayot, which, as it 
is new, we will transcribe in its 
own place. These materials, how- 
ever, would hardly by themselves 
swell the volume to its actual 
bulk without the addition of a 
memoir of Marat, a notice of the 
Abbé Raynal, his celebrated letter 
to the Assembly in 1791 given at 
length, and a great deal of other 
matter with which we are not at 
present concerned. 
Marie-Anne-Charlotte de Corday 
d’Armont, for she bore all these 
names, and was familiarly known as 
Marie Corday, though history has 
selected Charlotte as her dis- 
tinguishing appellation, was the 
daughter of a poor though noble 
Norman family, and in the female 
line she could claim the great 
Corneille as an ancestor, a fact not 
without significance in forming her 
character in the heroic mould. 
Losing her mother early, her 
father’s exceedingly narrow means 
induced him to leave her for a few 
years in the care of her uncle the 
Abbé Corday, curé of Vieques ; and 
at fourteen she and a younger sister 
were by the kindness of Mme. de 
Belzunce received into the Abbaye 
aux Dames at Caen. There Marie 
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enjoyed the best education, and 
more liberty than usually falls to 
the lot of pensionnaires in a con- 
vent. She was brought up along 
with Mdlle. Alexandrine Forbin the 
niece of the abbess, and allowed 
free intercourse with all the old 
friends of her family. Among them 
was this Mme. de M , then Malle. 
Levaillant, whose earliest recollec- 
tion of ‘ la petite Marie Corday’ was 
seeing the child fall and hurt herself 
severely, and then refuse to com- 
plain or even acknowledge that she 
was hurt. ‘Cette petite fille est 
dure 4 elle-méme; elle ne se plaint 
jamais.’ At the time that she 
entered the Abbaye aux Dames, she 
is described as ‘une jeune personne 
accomplie, soumise, laborieuse, bonne 
et prévenante envers tous, avec un 
gout pour les lectures sérieuses peu 
habituel 4 une femme.’ Corneille, 
J.J.Rousseau,and the Abbé Raynal, 
were, we know from herself, her 
favourite modern authors. The 
Abbé, indeed, she always speaks of 
as ‘mon maitre,’ and from him she 
drew the saying ‘on ne doit pas la 
vérité 4 ses tyrans’ with which she 
justified the artifice which gained 
her access to her victim. Much 
given to reverie, she brooded in 
solitude over the ideas of antique 
virtue described in the works of 
these men, and dreaming of Sparta 
and Rome she became an ardent 
republican in heart even before the 
revolution. No lover of modern 
days ever made any impression 
on her affections, says Mme. de 
M ; but here this lady and 
Mme. Riboulet are at variance. 
The latter, Marie’s more immediate 
contemporary and confidante, as- 
sures us that Henri de Belzunce, 
the nephew of the abbess, saw 
her frequently during the years 
1787-89, and was passionately at- 
tached to her; that she returned 
his affection and looked forward to 
marriage with him. In 1789 he 
was murdered in the streets of 
Caen, his body atrociously muti- 
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lated, and his head carried in 
triumph on a pike. A collision 
between de Belzunce’s regiment 
and the populace brought about 
this catastrophe, which sank deep 
into Marie’s heart, and strengthened 
the detestation with which she re- 


.garded those who incited the people 


to commit such horrors in the name 
of liberty and to soil the sacred 
cause with a thousand crimes. 
Mme. Riboulet witnessed her in- 
tense suffering at this time, silent 
and self-controlled as were her love 
and grief; and she had no doubt 
that in this event might be found 
the key to the stern resolve that 
followed, nor have we. Mme. de 
Belzunce survived her nephew 
barely a year, and during the short 
period which yet, intervened before 
the suppression of convents in 1790 
Mme. de Pontécoulant ruled 


in 
the Abbaye aux Dames. This 
abbess also had a nephew, M. 


Gustave Douleet de Pontécoulant, 
whose name appears in connection 
with Marie Corday’s in the closing 
scene of her life. When the con- 
vent was closed to them the demoi- 
selles de Corday returned to their 
father’s roof at Argentan; but 
poverty there had deepened rather 
than otherwise, and Marie took the 
resolution in June 1791 of claiming 
the hospitality of a distant relative, 
an old Mme. de Bretteville, a 
widow of some substance, who 
lived alone ina large house in Caen, 
known as Grand Manoir. Here for 
two years more the enthusiastic 
girl hved, watching the progress of 
events. The society she mixed in 
was small, and principally royalist 
in their views. Eléonore de Faudoas 
became her attached friend, and in 
two years’ time both royalist and 
republican died on the same scaffold. 
Mme. de M—— describes Marie 
as having now developed into an 
exceedingly beautiful woman, and 
whatever discrepancies may exist 
between the different portraits of 
her (Siccardi’s being considered the 
VOL, LXXV.—NO. CCCCL. , 
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best) there can be no doubt that 
hers was a very noble beauty, grave 
and intellectual in expression as 
well as exquisite in form and 
colouring; while the remarkable 
sweetness and harmony of her voice 
in speaking was a charm that 
remained long in the memory of 
those who had heard it. The letter 
to her dear Rose du Fayot (Madame 
Riboulet) is dated from Grand 
Manoir, the 28th of January 1793: 


Vous savez l’affreuse nouvelle, ma bonne 
Rose: votre cour comme mon ceur en a 
tressaillé dindignation: voila done notre 
pauvre France livrée aux misérables qui 
nous ont desja fait tant de mal. Dieu sait 
ou cela s’arrétera. Moi, qui connés vos 
bons sentiments, je puys vous en dire ce 
que je pense. Je frémis d’horreur et d’in- 
dignation. Tout ce qu’on peut réver d’affreux 
se trouve dans l’avenir que nous préparent 
de tels événements. Il est bien manifeste 
que rien de plus malheureux ne pouvait 
nous arrivé. J’en suys presque réduite a 
envier le sort de ceux de nos parens qui ont 
quitté le sol de la patrie, tant je désespére 
pour nous de voir revenir cette tranquillité 
que j’avés espérée il n’y a pas lontems. 
‘Tous ces hommes qui devaient nous donner 
la liberté Yont assassinée; ce ne sont que 
des bourreaux. Pleurons sur le sort de 
notre France. Je vous sais bien mal- 
heureuse, et je ne voudrais pas faire couler 
encor vos larmes par le récit de nos douleurs. 
Tous mes amis sont persécutés: ma tante 
est l’objet de toute sorte de tracasseries 
depuis qu’on a scu quelle avait donné asyle 
4 Delphin quand il a passé en Angleterre. 
J’en faisés autant que lui si je pouvés, mais 
Dieu nous retient ici pour d’autres destinées. 
. . » Nous sommes ici en proye aux brigans; 
nous en yoyons de toutes les couleurs ; ils 
ne laissent personne tranquille, ¢a en serait 
a4 prendre cette république en horreur si on 
ne savait que les forfaits des humains 
natteignent pas les cieux. Bref, aprés le 
coup horrible qui vient d’épouvanter l’uni- 
vers, plaignés-moi, ma bonne Rose, comme 
je vous plains vous-méme, parcequil n’y 
a@ pas un ceur sensible et généreux qui 
ne doive répandre des larmes de sang. Je 
vous dys bien des choses de la part de tout 
le monde, on yous aime toujours bien. 

Marie pe Corpay. 


Her orthography and grammar 
are doubtful, but her expressions 
are forcible, and read by the light 
of after events some of them are 
very significant. ‘On ne meurt 
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qu’une fois,’ she says, speaking of 
some terrible scenes that had been 
enacted, ‘ et ce qui me rassure contre 
les horreurs de notre situation c’est 
que personne ne perdra en me per- 
dant.’ And again, ‘Je n’ai jamais 
compté la vie que par l’utilité dont 
elle pouvait étre.’ 

She reads with avidity all the 
journals and pamphlets that she can 
obtain, and daily she hears of fresh 
excesses, more blood flowing in 
the streets; Marat claiming five 
hundred thousand heads for the 
guillotine, and styling himself and 
his journal ‘]’Ami du Peuple ;’ the 
struggle between the Montagne and 
the Gironde inclining each day to- 
wards the triumph of the former, 
till Marat is victorious and the Gi- 
rondist chiefs, eighteen in number, 
are in flight. Caen is their place of 
refuge. Among them are Buzot, 
Duchatel, Guadet, Pétion, Salles, 
Valady, and Barbaroux at their 
head. Marie, who saw in these 
men the party of moderation, the 
only hope of France, eagerly sought 
for an introduction to Barbaroux, 
and a petition to present to the 
Convention in favour of her old 
friend Mdlle. Forbin, Chanoinesse 
of Troyes, who in the alienation 
of church property had suffered 
losses, was a pretext for asking 
for an interview at the Hotel de 
l’Intendance, which she obtained. 
On this, as on every other occasion, 
when she saw Barbaroux, it was re- 
membered that Marie was attended, 
as befitted a demoiseile, by an old 
servant of Mme. Bretteville’s. Ca- 
lumny was not slow to put an 
injurious construction on these in- 
terviews, but in history the name 
of Charlotte Corday, as of Joan 
d’Arc, however it fared with them 
amid the strife of tongues in their 
own day, must stand for ever pure 
and spotless among women. Ba- 
baroux undertook to write to his 
colleague in the Convention, Lauze 
de Perret, then in Paris, on the 
affairs of Mdlle. Forbin, and invited 
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Mdlle. Corday to return in a few 
days. Shedid so, and the result of 
one or two more interviews was that 
Marie volunteered to go in person 
to Paris to see De Perret, and to 
accelerate the transaction of Mdlle. 
Forbin’s business; also to take 
charge of letters of political. impor- 
tance from the Girondist deputies 
to their party in Paris. It is plain that 
she has had long conversations with 
Barbaroux on the state of France, 
that he has found in her an intelli- 
gence that can grasp the situation, 
and an agent whom he can trust, 
for her offer is accepted, and she is 
told that the despatches will be 
ready for her in eight days. She 
has listened to Barbaroux’ descrip- 
tion of the men who are carrying 
all before them in Paris, and there 
can be no doubt, that when she 
asked to be the bearer of letters to 
the capital, where the ostensible 
object of her visit was furthering 
a hopeless legal claim on the part of 
a ‘suspecte,’ the resolution to kill 
Marat had been formed. It is 
equally certain that no hint of her 
resolve ever passed her lips, and 
that Barbaroux was entirely igno- 
vant of it. To Pétion, who was 
present at the last interview, and 
who spoke to her rather ironically, 
her reply was, ‘ Vous me jugez au- 
jourd’hui sans me connaitre, citoyen 
Pétion, un jour vous saurez qui je 
suis.’ There were signs in those 
last days, which those who remem- 
bered them afterwards knew to be 
marks of deep emotion in her con- 
trolled nature, when she took what 
she felt to be an eternal farewell of 
the few friends left in Caen. On 
the 6th of July she visits one rela- 
tive, Mme. Gautier de Villiers, at 
Verson;. the lady is occupied in 
household cares with her servants, 
but reading some trouble in Marie’s 
eyes, she dismisses them. ‘Je viens 
te dire adieu : j’ai un voyage a faire.’ 
To all questions her answers are eva- 
sive, her mind evidently entirely pre- 
occupied; suddenly she snatches a 
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few handful of peas in their shells from birth. His parents were Swiss 
t of the heap before Mme. de Villiers, colonists, and Jean Paul Marat 
hat crushes them and throws them came into the world a subject of 
‘son down, embraces her cousin and the great Frederick at Boudry, 
L to leaves without another word. The near Neufchatel, in 1744. Medi- 
ille, 7th she occupies herself in burning cine was the profession he selected, 
ake all her papers, every address and but he soon abandoned the humbler 
0r- proclamation of the Girondists; and walks of the healing art for dreams 
ties then is present at a review of the of vast scientific discoveries, which 
that national guard of Caen, by General were to raise him far above his 
vith W impfen. fellow men. His ambition and 
nce, Next day Barbaroux consigns to vanity seem to have been inordinate, 
elli- her his letter to De Perret, along even at the early age of sixteen, 
ion, with his other despatches. Her when he asked permission to ac- 
ust, passport had been got some months company ascientific expedition sent 
eis § before, and all was en régle now. by Louis XV. under the Abbé 
be ‘The document,’ says M. de Vil- Chappe to Tobolsk, and was re- 
She liers, ‘is in the collection of M. von fused. He visited London in 1773, 
rip- Hunolstein ;’ we have seen what and there, beside a novel, Roman 
ing purported to be the same in that of de Cour, characterised by M. de 
ere M. Feuillet de Conches. Thereis an Villiers as ‘ prétentieux, fade, mala- 
she unlucky coincidence about these dif et nauséabond,’ he printed a 
; to gentlemen’s originals, but this one work on Man, and the Laws which 
ible | is not of much consequence. One govern the Union of Mind and Mat- 
ing more duty remained before leaving ter in Man. In the eighth volume 
t of Caen, and that was to write to her of the Miscellanies of the Philo- 
kill father, and this letter also is new to biblon Society are some interesting 
is the world : letters addressed to Marat, as well 
her Je vous dois obéissance, mon cher papa, as a very long and curious one of 
and cependant je pars sans yous voir, pareeque . his to M. Roume de Saint-Laurent, 
no- jen aurai trop douleur. Je vais en Angle- Which are little known. Among 
terre, parceque je ne crois pas qu’on puisse * 
was vivre en France heureux et tranquille de them we find a civil note of Lord 
und bien lontems. En partant, je mets cette Lyttelton’s to Marat, who had ap- 
lly, lettre 4 la poste pour vous, et quand yous parently sent him his MSS., com- 
au- la recevrez je ne serai plus ence pays. Le plimenting him on the ability 
yen ae ae le bonheur = hese en- displayed in the performance, but 
ee emble comme 11 nous en a refuse d autres. ° ° js 
1 je Il sera peut-étre plus clément pour notre adding that his (Lord Lyttelton’s) 
ose patrie. Adieu, mon cher papa, embrassés OWn want of anatomical knowledge 
2m- ma seeur pour moi et ne m’oubliés pas. prevented him from judging of the 
| be 9 juillet. Corpay. worth of M. Marat’s theories. In 
on- Ff Mme. de Brétteville believed 1780 he published Discoveries on 
hat when her young cousin quitted Light and Researches on Fire, but 
lof J Grand Manoir, on the gth July, these failed to attract the notice 
On . that she was going to visit her he desired, or that he believed they 
ala- ff father. deserved, and in reviewing his 
at Before we follow the avenger of career in the long letter to Saint- 
in § blood, whom. inexorable fate and Laurent in 1784, he attributes the 
its, the slow trot of the Norman horses failure of these works to the 
ie’s | are carrying along the dusty high- jealousy of the Academy, which, he 
ens way to Paris to find her victim, believed, never ceased to persecute 
re. ff let us glance at the previous history him, and was resolved to ignore all 
va- of Marat, and trace his progress to his discoveries. Voltaire certainly 
re- the hateful eminence he has at- did not spare him; criticising his 
ee) tained. France did not give him work De l’Homme, he concludes: 
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qu’une fois,’ she says, speaking of 
some terrible scenes that had been 
enacted, ‘ et ce qui me rassure contre 
les horreurs de notre situation c’est 
que personne ne perdra en me per- 
dant.’ And again, ‘Je n’ai jamais 
compté la vie que par l’utilité dont 
elle pouvait étre.’ 

She reads with avidity all the 
journals and pamphlets that she can 
obtain, and daily she hears of fresh 
excesses, more blood flowing in 
the streets; Marat claiming five 
hundred thousand heads for the 
guillotine, and styling himself and 
his journal ‘l’Ami du Peuple ;’ the 
struggle between the Montagne and 
the Gironde inclining each day to- 
wards the triumph of the former, 
till Marat is victorious and the Gi- 
rondist chiefs, eighteen in number, 
are in flight. Caen is their place of 
refuge. Among them are Buzot, 
Duchitel, Guadet, Pétion, Salles, 
Valady, and Barbaroux at their 
head. Marie, who saw in these 
men the party of moderation, the 
only hope of France, eagerly sought 
for an introduction to Barbaroux, 
and a petition to present to the 
Convention in favour of her old 
friend Mdlle. Forbin, Chanoinesse 
of Troyes, who in the alienation 
of church property had suffered 
losses, was a pretext for asking 
for an interview at the Hotel de 
l’Intendance, which she obtained. 
On this, as on every other occasion, 
when she saw Barbaroux, it was re- 
membered that Marie was attended, 
as befitted a demoiseile, by an old 
servant of Mme. Bretteville’s. Ca- 
lumny was not slow to put an 
injurious construction on these in- 
terviews, but in history the name 
of Charlotte Corday, as of Joan 
d’Arc, however it fared with them 
amid the strife of tongues in their 
own day, must stand for ever pure 
and spotless among women. Ba- 
baroux undertook to write to his 
colleague in the Convention, Lauze 
de Perret, then in Paris, on the 
affairs of Mdlle. Forbin, and invited 
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Mdlle. Corday to return in a few 
days. She did so, and the result of 
one or two more interviews was that 
Marie volunteered to go in person 
to Paris to see De Perret, and to 
accelerate the transaction of Mdlle. 
Forbin’s business; also to take 
charge of letters of political, impor- 
tance from the Girondist deputies 
to their party in Paris. It is plain that 
she has had long conversations with 
Barbaroux on the state of France, 
that he has found in her an intelli- 
gence that can grasp the situation, 
and an agent whom he can trust, 
for her offer is accepted, and she is 
told that the despatches will be 
ready for her in eight days. She 
has listened to Barbaroux’ descrip- 
tion of the men who are carrying 
all before them in Paris, and there 
can be no doubt, that when she 
asked to be the bearer of letters to 
the capital, where the ostensible 
object of her visit was furthering 
a hopeless legal claim on the part of 
a ‘suspecte,’ the resolution to kill 
Marat had been formed. It is 
equally certain that no hint of her 
resolve ever passed her lips, and 
that Barbaroux was entirely igno- 
rant of it. To Pétion, who was 
present at the last interview, and 
who spoke to her rather ironically, 
her reply was, ‘ Vous me jugez au- 
jourd’hui sans me connaitre, citoyen 
Pétion, un jour vous saurez qui je 
suis.’ There were signs in those 
last days, which those who remem- 
bered them afterwards knew to be 
marks of deep emotion in her con- 
trolled nature, when she took what 
she felt to be an eternal farewell of 
the few friends left in Caen. On 
the 6th of July she visits one rela- 
tive, Mme. Gautier de Villiers, at 
Verson; the lady is occupied in 
household cares with her servants, 
but reading some trouble in Marie’s 
eyes, she dismisses them. ‘Je viens 
te dire adieu : j’ai un voyage a faire.’ 
To all questions her answers are eva- 
sive, her mind evidently entirely pre- 
occupied; suddenly she snatches a 
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handful of peas in their shells from 
the heap before Mme. de Villiers, 
crushes them and throws them 
down, embraces her cousin and 
leaves without another word. The 
7th she occupies herself in burning 
all her papers, every address and 
proclamation of the Girondists ; and 
then is present at a review of the 
national guard of Caen, by General 
Wimpfen. 

Next day Barbaroux consigns to 
her his letter to De Perret, along 
with his other despatches. Her 
passport had been got some months 
before, and all was en régle now. 
‘The ‘document,’ says M. de Vil- 
liers, ‘is in the collection of M. von 
Hunolstein ;’ we have seen what 
purported to be the same in that of 
M. Feuillet de Conches. There is an 
unlucky coincidence about these 
gentlemen’s originals, but this one 
is not of much consequence. One 
more duty remained before leaving 
Caen, and that was to write to her 
father, and this letter also is new to 
the world : 

Je vous dois obéissance, mon cher papa, 

ce pendant j Je pe ars sans yous voir, parceque 
jen aurai trop douleur. Je vais en Angle- 
terre, pi arceque je ne crois pe as qu on puisse 
vivre en France heureux et tranquille de 
bien atone. En partant, je mets cette 
lettre i la poste pour vous, et quand yous 
la recevrez je ne serai plus en ce pays. Le 
ciel nous refuse le bonheur de vivre en- 
semble comme il nous en a refusé d’autres. 
Il sera peut-étre plus clément pour notre 
patrie. Adieu, mon cher papa, embrassés 
ma seur pour moi et ne m’oubliés pas. 

9 juillet. Corpay. 

Mme. de 
when her young cousin quitted 
Grand Manoir, on the gth July, 
that she was going to visit her 
father. 

Before we follow the avenger of 
blood, whom. inexorable fate and 
the slow trot of the Norman horses 
are carrying along the dusty high- 
way to Paris to “find her victim, 
let us glance at the previous history 
of Marat, and trace his progress to 
the hateful eminence he has at- 
tained. France did not give him 
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birth. His parents were Swiss 
colonists, and Jean Paul Marat 
came into the world a subject of 
the great Frederick at Boudry, 
near Neufchatel, in 1744. Medi- 
cine was the profession he selected, 
but he soon abandoned the humbler 
walks of the healing art for dreams 
of vast scientific discoveries, which 
were to raise him far above his 
fellow men. His ambition and 
vanity seem to have been inordinate, 
even at the early age of sixteen, 
when he asked permission to ac- 
company a scientific expedition sent 
by Louis XV. under the Abbé 
Chappe to Tobolsk, and was re- 
fused. He visited London in 1773, 
and there, beside a novel, Roman 
de Coeur, characterised by M. de 
Villiers as ‘ prétentieux, fade, mala- 
dif et nauséabond,’ he printed 

work on Man, and the Laws which 
govern the Union of Mind and Mat- 
ter in Man. In the eighth volume 
of the Miscellanies of the Philo- 
biblon Society are some interesting 
letters addressed to Marat, as well 
as a very long and curious one of 
his to M. Roume de Saint-Laurent, 
which are little known. Among 
them we find a civil note of Lord 
Lyttelton’s to Marat, who had ap- 
parently sent him his MSS., com- 
plimenting him on the ability 
displayed in the performance, but 
adding that his (Lord Lyttelton’s) 
own want of anatomical knowledge 
prevented him from judging of the 
worth of M. Marat’s theories. In 
1780 he published Discoveries on 
Tight and Researches on Fire, but 
these failed to attract the notice 
he desired, or that he believed they 
deserved, and in reviewing his 
career in the long letter to Saint- 
Laurent in 1784, he attributes the 
failure of these works to the 
jealousy of the Academy, which, he 
believed, never ceased to persecute 
him, and was resolved to ignore all 
his discoveries. Voltaire certainly 
did not spare him; criticising his 
work De ? Homme, he concludes : 
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Personne ne trouvera bon qu'on traite 
les Locke, les Mallebranche, les Condillac, 
d’hommes orgueilleusement ignorants. .. . 
Si M. J. P. Marat traite mal ses con- 
temporains, il faut avouer quil ne traite 
pas mieux les anciens philosophes. . 
C’est un grand empire que le néant, régnez-y. 
A work of his on the use of elec- 
tricity in medicine was, however, 
crowned by the Academy of Rouen, 
and on the strength of this success 
he obtained the post of ‘médecin 
aux écuries de M. le Comte 
d’Artois,’ a very humble one in 
comparison with the magnificent 
offers which, if we are to believe 
him, he had received from foreign 
princes; twenty-four thousand a 
year from one northern potentate 
if he would go to live and work in 
his dominions! At the conclusion 
of his epistle to Saint-Laurent the 
injured man of science winds up 
with a fervent protestation of his 
zeal for religion and morals, and 
an assurance that the testimony of 
all who have ever known him must 
infallibly be, that he is ‘un homme 
de bien, dans la plus rigoureuse 
acception du terme.’ And so to 
this bitterly disappointed man 
came the eventful year of 1789; he 
was not slow to feel the tempest in 
the air, nor to guess that when the 
old order was shaken and the pas- 
sions of men let loose, a place mght 
be found for such a one as him. 
He saw the power of the press to 
inflame those passions, and, prac- 
tised scribe as he was, to start a 
journal calling itself Ami du 
Peuple was an easy resource. One 
of the electoral colleges of Paris 
sent him as its deputy to the Con- 
vention in September 1792, where, 
on the first day that his hideous 
physiognomy was seen alongside of 
Danton and Robespierre, it was 
decreed that royalty should be for 
ever abolished in France, and all 
public Acts should date henceforth 
from the first year of the Republic. 
Seated with the Montagne, breath- 
ing out rage and slaughter, his 
utterances were those of a man 
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drunk, not with new wine, but 
with blood, and such was the frenzy 
of the time, that he became the 
idol of a large section of the 
Parisian mob: a truly fearful 
Moloch, lodging at No. zo in the 
old Rue des Cordeliers, with 
Simonne Evrard, his mistress, and 
whom a direful disease was drawing 
very near todeathinJuly 1793, when 
Charlotte Corday’s knife reached 
him. Arriving in Paris on the 11th, 
Mdlle. de Corday gave the re- 
mainder of that day and the follow- 
ing one to visiting De Perrot on 
Mdlle. Forbin’s account. On the 
evening of the 12th, alone in her 
room in the Hotel de la Providence, 
Rue des Vieux Augustins, she wrote 
her ‘ Adresse aux Francais’ on a 
sheet of paper which she folded 
and placed within her dress. It fell 
out next day under Chabot’s rude 
handling, and M. von Hunolstein 
claims to possess it now. It is well 
known how early on the morning 
of the 13th July she bought 
the knife in the Palais Royal, 
how she twice on that day sought 
admission to the Citizen Marat, 
and twice was repulsed, till at 
last, at sundown, when he was 
in the bath, hearing her talking to 
the servant in the anteroom, he 
desired that the young woman who 
said she had news of importance 
from Caen to give him should be 
admitted. In a few minutes the 
cry ‘A moi, ma chére amie, 4 moi!’ 
calls in the terrified woman of his 
household; there is a dark stream 
of blood on the floor, and the 
tyrant is dead. The woman who 
has sent the blow so .unerringly 
home does not attempt to escape or 
to deny: ‘C’est bien moi qui i’ai 
tué.’ For some hours she under- 
went an examination by the police 
with perfect calmness, and at two 
in the morning she was removed to 
the Abbaye, repeating several times, 
‘J’ai rempli ma tache, d’autres 
feront le reste.’ But at sight of 
the crowds surging in the streets 
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ready to tear her in pieces, she 
fainted. Thecry ‘ Marat is assassi- 
nated’ had convulsed Paris. The 
Jacobins cover his bust with crape 
and laurels, many refuse to believe 
the fact. It is announced in the 
Assembly ; the safety of the Repub- 
lic is menaced, says Hébert, Marat 
is the victim of the aristocrats : 
‘Citoyens, soyez fermes, entourez 
vos magistrats, et méfiez-vous sur- 
tout des chapeaux verts,’ allu- 
ding to the colour worn by Mdlle. 
Corday. Here was work for 
Fonquier Tinville, whose hand was 
never slack at such tasks; by the 
16th the preliminary formalities 
were accomplished, the remains of 
Marat were committed with impo- 
sing ceremonies to the tomb, and 
Charlotte Corday was summoned 
from the Abbaye before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. In the interval 
she had written the first letter to 
Barbaroux, of which we have 
already spoken, and she addressed 
to the Comité de Streté Général 
the following request : 


Citoyens,—Puisque j’ai encore que Iques 
instants 4 vivre, pourrais-je espérer que 
vous me permettiez de me faire peindre? Je 
voudrais laisser cette marque de mon sou- 
venir 4 mes amis; d'ailleurs, comme on 
chérit l'image des Bons Citoyens, la cu- 
riosité fait quelquefois rechercher ceux des 
grands criminels, ce qui sert 4 perpétucr 
Yhorreur de leurs crimes. Si vous daignez 
faire attention 4 ma demunde, je vous prie 
de m’envoyer demain un peintre en mignia- 
ture. Je vous renouvelle celle de me luisser 
dormir seule, Croyés, je vous prie, 4 toute 
ma reconnaissance.—Marie Corpay. 


There is a tremendous irony in 
the allusion to the ‘ Bons Citoyens,’ 
whose image posterity delights to 
preserve, when those she was ad- 
dressing were employed in ordering 
pictures and statues of Marat, and 
proclaiming his apotheosis. The 
presence of two gendarmes night 
and day in her apartment was an 
insult which she attributed to the 
ingenuity of Chabot: ‘Il n’y a 
qu'un Capucin qui puisse avoir ses 
idées,’ The room she occupied was 
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the one but lately tenanted by 
Madame Roland. Jeanne Marie 
Phlippon too was beautiful, and a 
republican, and died on the scaffold 
with the words ‘liberty and coun- 
try’ on her lips: her attitude was 
noble before her judges, and in 
the tumbril—encouraging fainter- 
hearted women to die. Yet hers 
was a very different character from 
Charlotte Corday’s; if her white 
robe has no blood-stain on it, that 
terrible autobiography, lately given 
to the world, shows many another 
smirch and rent in the fair fabric, 
and her ruthless and unblushing 
self-dissection is positively revolting. 
At eleven o’clock on the 16th 
July the accused was led before 
her judges, after the examination 
of all who could be cited as wit- 
nesses was over. Her demeanour 
remained unchanged throughout all 
the interrogations ; ; and she showed 
but one anxiety—to prove that she 
had no accomplice. The arrest of 
Fauchet, whose acquaintance she had 
never made, and of Lauze de Perret, 
disturbed her. To every question 
as to her own act her answers are 
clear and decisive; some are very 
striking from their directness and 
simplicity. Towards the close of 
the trial, she says in answer to the 
remark of Montané, the president, 
that since no person had incited 
her, it must have been from the 
public journals that she had learnt 
to regard Marat as the enemy of 
France : ‘Oui, je savais qu'il per- 
vertissait la France. J’ai tué un 
homme pour en sauver cent mille. 
J’étais républicaine avant la Révo- 
lution, et je n’ai jamais manqué 
d’énergie.— Qu’entendez-vous par 
énergie ?—La résolution que pren- 
nent ceux qui mettent l’intérét par- 
ticulier de cété, et savent se sacrifier 
pour leur patrie.’ She was desired 
to name an advocate, and complying 
with this form she named Doulcet 
de Pontécoulant, deputy for Caen 
to the Convention, and nephew of 
the last abbess of the Abbaye aux 
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Dames, but he was at that moment 
in hiding on account of his political 
liaison with Vergniaud and the 
Gironde, for he was not one of 
the Montagne as she supposed. 
Charlotte Corday was ignorant of 
this ; ignorant, too, that the summons 
could not reach him till too late, 
and that he consequently in no 
degree deserved the epithet of ‘un 
lache’ with which she stigmatised 
him. M. Chauveau de la Garde 
offered to supply his place and was 
accepted, but in truth there was 
nothing for an advocate to say after 
the admission made by the accused. 
Her letters to Barbaroux and her 
last farewell to her father were 
read in evidence against her, and 
the president asked her if she had 
nothing further to add to Barbaroux: 
“Tl n’y a plus qu’une phrase a 
mettre,’ she replies; ‘la voici: le 
chef de l’anarchie n’est plus; vous 
aurez la paix.’ Fouquier Tinville 
roused her to a last reply when he 
insinuated that from the accuracy 
with which she had struck her vic- 
tim in a fatal spot, murder must 
have been familiar to her: ‘Oh, le 
monstre! I] me prend pour un 
assassin!’ This closed the trial. 
Sentence of death: to be executed 
on the 19th. Here is what she 
wrote to her father just before re- 
ceiving it :— 

Pardonnés-moi, mon cher papa, d’avoir 
disposé de mon existence sans votre per- 
mission. J’ai vengé bien d'innocentes vic- 
times, j’ai prévenu bien d’autres désastres. 
Le peuple, un jour désabusé, se réjouira d’étre 
délivré d'un tyran. Si j’ai cherché 4 vous 
persuader que je passais en Angleterre, 
c’est que j’espérais garder l’incognito; mais 
jen ai reconnu limpossibilité. J’espére 
que vous ne serés point tourmenté. En 
tous cas, je crois que vous auriez des dé- 
fenseurs 4 Caén. J’ai pris pour défenseur 
Gustave Doulcet ; un tel attentat ne permet 
nulle défense, c'est pour la forme. Adieu, 
mon cher papa. Je vous prie de m’oublier, 
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ou plutét de vous réjouir de mon sort; la 

cause en est belle. J’embrasse ma sceur, 

que j’aime de tout mon cceur, ainsi que tous 
mes parens. N’oubliés pas ce vers de Cor- 
neille : 

‘Le crime fait la honte et non pas T’écha- 

faud.’ 

C’est demain, 4 huit heures, qu'on me juge. 
Ce 16 juillet. Corpay. 
The last two hours of life were 

spent sitting to the painter Hauer, 

and before he had finished trans- 
ferring her features to the canvas 
the ‘ toilette des morts’ had to be 

made, for the executioner was im- 

patient. Then came the long drive 

in the tumbril from the Conciergérie 
to the Place de la Révolution. She 
was its only occupant that day, and 
during the whole of the way she 
stood upright surveying thecrowded 
streets with interest. The progress 
was slow, from the dense multitude 
that thronged around the vehicle to 
look at her. ‘Vous trouvez que 
c’est bien long, n’est-ce pas?’ said 
Sanson once, when he heard her 
sigh. ‘Bah! nous sommes toujours 
stirs d’arriver.’ The savage howls 
which usually greeted the victims 
on that last journey were hushed 
into silence, or into whispered ex- 
clamations of pity by the majesty 
of her attitude, her youth, and her 
beauty. The sight sank with fatal 
effect into the heart of poor Adam 

Lux, whose passion cost him his 

head three months later. At a 

window in the Rue St. Honoré 

Robespierre, Danton, and Camille 

Desmoulins too were looking on as 

she passed. Her head fell amid a 

few cries of ‘ Vive la nation!’ She 

was not the only victim to the manes 
of Marat; twenty-one of the Giron- 
dist chiefs suffered on the 31st 
of the following October: and 

Vergniaud was right when he said 

of Charlotte Corday, ‘Elle nous tue, 

mais elle nous apprend 4 mourir.’ 
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S we write these pages, the 
daily press is still echoing 

the clamour which marked the close 
of the great three-act comedy played 
in the House of Commons, entitled 
‘Flogging in the Army.’ In the 
first act we saw a resolution to 
abolish flogging introduced and 
carried by a majority of one, though 
the War Minister opposed any 
alteration in the existing system. 
In the second act the War Minister 
appeared, refusing to recognise this 
majority, yet so far giving in to it 
as to offer to abolish corporal punish- 
ment for nine tenths of the army, 
and for the remaining tenth only to 
retain it for three offences. His 
opponents, divided among them- 
selves, were unable to prevent the 
principle of his proposition from 
being accepted by a considerable 
majority of the House; but the 
clause embodying that principle 
was so badly worded and so ob- 
scurely framed, that in the moment 
of triumph it had to be withdrawn. 
In the third act the Minister ap- 
peared in a new character. In di- 
rect opposition to the expressed 
opinion of the House, he will no 
longer exempt nine tenths of the 
army, and has taken away one of 
the three offences for which it was 
decided the punishment should be 
retained; and again he carries the 
House with him. Thus, in three 
successive nights, the Secretary of 
State for War enunciated three dis- 
tinct and totally different policies. 
Such miserable vacillation is the 
natural result of placing at the head 
of the army a civilian utterly in- 
capable, from want of knowledge 
and experience, of forming any 
Opinion of his own on military 
affairs; and though a singularly 
good result happens to have been 


arrived at, it is only by a mere 
chance. 

This question has excited so much 
attention that we cannot pass it by 
unnoticed, especially as it will di- 
rectly lead to the more immediate 
subject of our article. Corporal 
punishment is abolished in time of 
peace, except for mutiny and insub- 
ordination with violence ; in war it 
is to be retained as before. Will 
this bring any more recruits to the 
army? Directly, probably not one. 
But it will to some extent weaken 
the hands of commanding officers 
and free the drunken reprobates of 
the service from the fear of personal 
suffering for their constant misbe- 
haviour. Why, then, have we said 
that a singularly good result has 
been arrived at? Because we believe 
that this is the first step towards 
getting rid of the blackguards 
whose presence is not only a dis- 
grace to the army, but an effectual 
check to the enlistment of decent 
men : because, now that the lash is 
so nearly abolished in peace, worth- 
less characters must be turned out, 
and the more rapidly the army is 
thus reduced, the more readily will 
the country be brought to believe 
that the purchase of these rotten 
bargains is a vastly expensive pro- 
cess, and that the only way to get 
better men is to make the service 
attractive by such methods as we 
have pointed out; and lastly, be- 
cause in this direction lies the only 
remedy for all the great evils at 
work. 

It is peculiarly characteristic of 
the House of Commons, as now 
constituted, to take up one portion 
of a large subject and work it 
threadbare, losing sight of all the 
rest, no matter how important. So 
it was this session with the Mutiny 










































Bill. Passing three nights in debat- 
ing this solitary question of corporal 
punishment, the House ignored all 
other points connected with the ad- 
ministration of military law; and 
yet there is no portion of the scheme 
of army administration which re- 
quires 


more searching investiga- 
tion. The powers entrusted to 


courts-martial are enormous. A 
general court-martial has the power 
to pass sentence of death or penal 
servitude. A garrison or district 

court-martial, such as is held every 
week or oftener i in all our large gar- 

rison towns at home, can pass sen- 
tences of imprisonment with hard 
labour, the duration of which is 
only confined by custom to two 
years. It can inflict solitary con- 
finement, corporal punishment, and 
that terribly severe penalty, the for- 
feiture of all claim to increased 
pay and to pension on discharge, 
not only arising from past service, 
but which might arise from future 

service; a penalty, which virtually 
renders ’ the service a tomb whence 
there is no escape, and where no 
ray of hope can shine. A regimen- 
tal court-martial can inflict short 
sentences of imprisonment, with 
alternate weeks of solitary confine- 
ment, or corporal punishment, and 
is the ordinary tribunal before which 
are brought all those minor offences 
which the commanding officer con- 
siders too grave to be dealt with by 
himself alone, or which heis required 
by regulation to lay before a court- 
martial. It is the ordinary tri- 
bunal before which non-commis- 
sioned officers are arraigned for 
offences not very serious, and has 
the power of reducing them to the 
ranks. 

In the ordinary criminal law we 
are accustomed to consider certain 
points as necessary to insure a fair 
trial. There must be a judge 
learned in the law ; a jury of twelve 
unprejudiced and disinterested men, 
who hear the law from the judge 
and then decide on the facts, but 
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have nothing to do with pronoun- 
cing sentence, that being the office 
of the judge ; ‘and finally , an appeal 
on points of law or fact toa superior 
court, or the Home Secretary. 

A regimental court-martial com- 
bines features directly opposite to 
these. An insufficient and neces- 

sarily prejudiced jury exercises the 
fonctions of a judge, and passes 
sentence on the prisoner whom it 
has itself condemned. It has no 
legal knowledge to guide its deci- 
sions, and the only appeal from them 
is to the very officer who has 
already heard the case, decided 
upon it, and sent it for trial. This 
state of affairs can only be repre- 
sented in ordinary criminal law by 
supposing the office of the judge to 
be dispensed with, and that three, 
or perhaps five, of the jury, after 
hearing the evidence for the pro- 
secution laid before them by a 
superintendent of police, in the 
presence of the prisoner unaided by 
counsel, were not only to find the 
prisoner guilty but to pronounce 
his sentence; while his only appeal 
would be to the magistrate who 
had committed him for trial, that 
magistrate not being himself a law- 
yer, and not being even assisted by 
one. 

Now, supposing that everything 
else connected with the court-mar- 
tial were as it should be, surely this 
is about as bad a condition of affairs 
as can possibly exist. Supposing 
the commanding officer to be a man 
of singularly clear vision and judi- 
cious mind, he must have more or 
less been biassed by the evidence 
which he heard before sending the 
case for trial, and he cannot be the 
right court of appeal. Supposing 
the members of the court to be able 
and clear-headed, entirely influenced 
by the purest motives only, and 
with no foregone conclusions in 


their minds, a court composed of 


one captain and two or four sub- 
alterns, cannot be competent to 
decide questions of law as to what 
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. evidencethey oughttoadmit, whether 
the charge is rightly and fairly 
framed, and whether, if the evidence 
supports part of it only, they may find 
a verdict of guilty on part of the 
charge, and not onall. Nor if the 
prisoner has been found guilty by a 
majority, perhaps of one—by no 
means an uncommon event—can the 
members cf the court who have on 
oath pronounced him in their opi- 
ag innocent, be the right persons 

) pass sentence upon him as a 
a man. 

With a garrison or district court- 
martial similar anomalies occur, ex- 
cept that the general officer com- 
manding has not made up his mind 
beforehand, and is, therefore, a 
better justice of appeal; and that 
the president of the court and mem- 
bers are somewhatmore experienced. 
But can any one who knows the 
officers of the British army assert 
that all the field officers and all the 
captains are fit to act as presidents 
of court-martial, and to wield the 
influence which the president’s 
seniority and position must give 
him over the junior members of a 
court? Scarcely one in a regiment 
could pass the simplest examination 
in military law, and the result is 
often the most obvious miscarriage 
of justice, generally against the 
prisoner, but sometimes the other 
way, while a want of any guiding 
principle in the sentence is appa- 
rent. We have repeatedly noted 
the sentences of garrison courts- 
martial which have tried a number 
of prisoners, and have found them 
most absurdly inconsistent ; and 
the punishments, when classified 
with the offences and previous 
character of the prisoners, present- 
ing the most startling results. Nay 
more, every adjutant with consider- 
able experience in prosecuting, well 
knows that there are some presi- 
dents before whom it is difficult for 
him to obtain a conviction, while 
others will scarcely give a prisoner 
a chance of opening his lips. It is 
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never fair to soldiers that they 
should be tried by those under whom 
they are immediately serving, for it 
often paralyses their defence. A 
soldier who attempts to cross- 
examine witnesses at all closely, or 
to raise any point in his defence 
beyond a denial or plea of not guilty, 
or a short statement, is called in 
military phrase ‘a lawyer,’ and at 
once comes in for the disapproba- 
tion of the court. Again, the sol- 
dier, an uneducated illiterate man, 
is often quite unable to take advan- 
tage of many points which may 
arise in the course of his trial, 
whereas the prosecutor (the adju- 
tant of the regiment) is probably 
chosen for his position on account 
of superior ability, and has con- 
siderable experience of courts-mar- 
tial, knowing by practice the best 
way to succeed with them. The 
proceedings of regimental courts- 
martial are generally hurried over 
in the most indecent manner. The 
preamble and the order for the 
assembly of the court are gabbled 
through as fast as lips can utter 
them, the astonished prisoner not 
knowing what is going on, and 
being at last aroused by the ques- 
tion ‘ Are you guilty or not guilty ?’ 
of charges which have been read so 
fast that he only knows their pur- 
port by the warning previously re- 
ceived from the prosecutor. A cap- 
tain is regarded by the subalterns 
of his regiment as a good or a bad 
president of a court- martial, accord- 
ing to the rapidity with which he 
can dispose of the cases before him. 
In all this there is a want of 
justice. We firmly believe that 
officers do act according to their 
conscience and the oath which they 
take, and that, according to their 
lights, they are fair and upright in 
their judgment ; and we think that, 
considering what supervision they 
act under, it is wonderful how just, 
as a rule, their decisions are. We 
do not believe that officers are wil- 
fully unjust, except in very rare 
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cases ; but the whole constitution of 
the court is against even-handed 
justice being dealt to the soldier, 
and the members rather proceed on 
the supposition that the prisoner 
has been proved guilty before being 
sent for trial. But granted that the 
officers composing a regimental 
court-martial, overcoming prejudice 
and habit, and rising superior to the 
occasion, give the finding purely 
according to the evidence before 
them, and acquit a man whom the 
commanding officer considers guilty, 
and has sent to trial, with a view to 
his being severely dealt with—what 
happens ? The commanding officer 
sends the case back, orders the court 
to reassemble and reconsider their 
finding ; and thus the officers of a 
regimental court-martial have before 
them the alternative of disregarding 
their oath, or acting in direct oppo- 
sition to the wish of their immediate 
superior. In ninety-nine cases in a 
hundred they will choose the latter, 
to their credit be it spoken; but 
how grossly unfair to subject them 
to such a trial. We have known 
cases where the commanding officer 
has sent for the members of a regi- 
mental court-martial, and has admi- 
nistered to them a personal rebuke 
for their finding or sentence; dis- 
regarding the fact that they were 
sworn to act according to their con- 
sciences on oath. And we know of 
one case—it happened very recently, 
and for the credit of the army we 
hope it stands alone—where the 
commanding officer refused to give 
any leave to the officers who had 
come to a finding contrary to his 
opinion, and actually ordered them 
to serve on all regimental courts- 
martial till further notice. 

It is grossly unfair that such an 
arbitrary exercise of power should 
be possible; an abuse of position 
which is only paralleled by Jeffreys 
bullying the jury which hesitated 
to convict Alice Lisle, and threat- 
ening to lock them up all night if 
they did not find an immediate ver- 
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dict of gwilty. Officers, perhaps, 
think that actions such as these are 
not known among the ranks ; if so, 
they are greatly mistaken. Every 
event of this sort is spread among 
the men almost as soon as it has 
happened, and aggravates that bit- 
ter, stinging sense of injustice which 
leads men now and then to break 
fiercely out in insubordination and 
revolt. What would the men think 
of their chance of fair treatment 
from a colonel who actually punished 
his officers for acquitting a man, 
though on their oaths they stated 
their belief that he was not guilty 
according to the evidence ? 

The cure for these evils, incidental 
to the present constitution of courts- 
martial, lies ready to hand. It has 
been pointed out before now in the 
press: and yet the authorities will 
not take one step towards its accom- 
plishment ; or rather the one step 
which they have taken was from 
the wrong end. They have done 
something towards amending the 
practice of general courts-martial, 
which are very rarely held, and are 
always read over by the Judge- 
Advocate General, and by him sub- 
mitted to the Sovereign before the 
sentence is carried out: but they 
have taken no step towards altering 
the practice of garrison or regi- 
mental courts-martial, which are 
held every day, and the latter of 
which are subject to no revision be- 
yond the commanding officer of the 
regiment. 

It is thus with all our piecemeal 
legislation. A great military scan- 
dal like the Crawley court-martial 
arises; the army is held up to the 
public eye clad in its ragged gar- 
ment of military law, and the people 
cry out at the sight; a patch is 
applied to the most conspicuous 
rent, and the rest is huddled out of 
sight till a naval or a civil scandal 
has called out another object to be 
shouted at in turn, and then the 
military authorities can rest con- 
tented, and say, ‘ Peace, peace !’ 
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But to those who can still see the 


jold garment, the new patch has 


only made the rags look more 
hideous by contrast. 

First, then, the office of the judge 
should be separated from that of 
the jury, and should be confided to 


the hands of an officer selected for 
} experience and judgment, who has 


received a sound training in the 
principles of evidence and the prac- 
tice of military law. At the head- 
quarters of every district command 


} there should be a field officer at- 
tached to the district staff as presi- 
| dent of garrison and district courts- 


martial, who should be under the 
orders of the general officer com- 
manding only in so far as relates to 
the times and places of holding 


 courts-martial, but should be re- 
\ sponsible to the Judge-Advocate 
| General, and no one else, for the 


proper administration of the law. 
The sentence of the court should, 


» as now, be subject to confirmation 
or approval by the general officer 


commanding, who might commute 
or remit sentences—in fact, show 
mercy, if he think fit,—but should 
have no power to send back for re- 
vision either finding or sentence. 


| For them the president will be re- 


sponsible to the Judge- Advocate 
General; and the general officer 
commanding, having once placed 
the matter out of his own hands by 
referring it to a competent sworn 
tribunal, should not be at liberty to 
contravene their judgment. 

The president would be the sole 
judge of evidence and points of law 
which might arise, and would sum 
up the evidence to the court, leaving 
it to find the guilt or innocence of 
the prisoner, as now. He himself, 
disconnected with any particular 
corps, and free from any prejudice 
for or against particular cases, would 
pass the sentence. Then the soldier 
might receive that boon which would 
relieve his mind from all feeling of 
injustice, trial by his peers. On 
every court-martial in England, as 
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in other countries, some of a sol- 
dier’s comrades and fellows in his 
own rank should serve; and thus a 
double advantage would be gained: 
the man under trial would feel more 
certain of his case being under- 
stood, and more satisfied with his 
conviction; and the soldier’s sense 
of shame would be more worked 
upon if he was liable to be brought 
to trial before his own comrades. 
He could no longer look on his 
officers, as he now too often does, 
as banded together in common cause 
to work him harm; while, on the 
other hand, the officers serving on 
the court would be by the presence 
of their fellow members from the 
ranks, led to more careful attention 
than now. And we cannot but think 
that out of this might spring some 
closer bond of union between offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men, than now exists; when the 
men themselves would be engaged 
in enforcing order and discipline, 
and the officers more directly re- 
ceiving their support. 

Regimental courts-martial should 
be managed in exactly the same 
way. One unattached captain, ora 
captain of another regiment, should 
be attached to every regiment, to 
perform exactly the same duties for 
regimentalcourts-martial as we have 
sketched for the president of garri- 
son courts-martial. To the four 
officers who now serve as members 
of a regimental court-martial might 
be added four senior non-commis- 
sioned officers, if a non-commissioned 
officer were to be tried ; or four non- 
commissioned officers and privates 
if a private were to be tried. To a 
garrison court-martial six might be 
added; then the advantage of a 
larger jury, containing more diverse 
elements, would be gained, without 
entailing harder duty on the officers. 

The office of the Judge-Advocate 
General, which costs the nation six 
thousand a year, and is now practi- 
cally useless, might be turned to 
some account. Instead of doing 
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nothing whatever towards the ad- 
vantage of military law, the Judge- 
Advocate General and his deputy 
should be placed in charge of a 
special department for the instruc- 
tion of officers in military law, who 
should be encouraged to offer them- 
selves as candidates for instruc- 
tion by the promise of such appoint- 
ments as we havenamed. No officer 
should receive any of these appoint- 
ments unless he had been through 
a course of instruction and received 
a certificate of qualification from 
the Judge-Advocate General. The 
officers appointed might be paid 
either by salaries, or a fixed allow- 
ance for every case; and officers 
having qualified as captains, and 
being willing to go through a fresh 
examination as field officers, should 
have the preference over all others 
for district presidentships. But the 
utmost care should be taken to ex- 
clude any but the very flower of 
our officers from such a position. 
There need be no great expense 
attending the carrying out the 
scheme ; and whatever there might 
be would, we believe, be far more 
than covered by the diminution of 
crime, if courts-martial ceased to be 
such a lottery as they now are, and 
if the men’s own comrades had a 
share in the administration of jus- 
tice. 

But we can hardly look to see 
this hope realised yet, though public 
opinion must bring about some such 
change sooner or later. There is 
no disguising the fact that our army 
is rapidly becoming a parliamentary 
army instead of a royal army. More 
light will thus be let in upon mili- 
tary affairs ; and when these fretting 
sores are exposed, perhaps some re- 
medies will be applied. For the 
present, however, we must take 
what measure of reform we can get, 
and as upon our officers alone it now 
devolves to carry out the entire ad- 
ministration of justice in the army, 
we ask how it happens that they are 
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all left in utter ignorance of even 
the very first principles of law ? 
This question opens up a ve 
large subject, no less than the whole 
system of education and training of 







officers ; upon which it is impossible f 
for us more than briefly to enter, 


In venturing to assert that the 
British army is not as well officcred 
as it should be, we are likely to 


provoke many an indignant denial; J 
and if to be always in front inf 


peril, to show an example of heroism 
in danger and privation prove the 
case against us, we can express no 
dissent. 
rare and exciting; the duties of 
peace are constant and monotonous, 


But the duties of war are / 


Courage is a mere matter of course f 


in any ordinarily well born youth; 
conscientious perseverance in the 
discharge of irksome duties is a far 
more exceptional virtue, but it is 


what is most required. Officers join | 


the army as mere boys, at an age 


when they are only commencing ff 


their definite schooling for any other Ff 


calling. Love of adventure, a gay 
dress, freedom from sedentary occu- 


re 


pation, and the hope of personal } 


distinction, are the magnets which 
attract the youth of the upper and 
middle classes to the army. 
once in a thousand cases does the 


idea of careful performance of duty ff 


or promotion of the soldier’s welfare 
enter into their minds. 


oS 


Not ff 


In the whole training which a f 
cadet receives, and in nine cases out 


of ten in the training of a young 
officer after first joining his regi- 
ment, there is no attempt of any 
sort to teach him that he ought to 
look upon his men as anything more 
than mere machines to be used for 
purposes of drill. If we except 
the very rare instances of non- 
commissioned officers promoted 
from the ranks to commissions, 
the entire army is officered in the 
manner indicated, either by those 
who pass through Woolwich or 
Sandhurst, or those who obtain 
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direct commissions.! And first we 
deny the propriety of admitting 
into the army as an officer any 
youth who has not first received a 
sound military training, not such a 
training as is nuw given at the 
military colleges, but such as should 
There is no other 
profession in which a lad of from 
seventeen to twenty years of age is 
placed in a position of responsible 
command, without any special 
training or test of his qualifications. 
We cannot consider as any test that 
farcical examination in certain sub- 
jects for which the candidate has 
been crammed by a professional 
crammer, whose boast it is to be 
able to get the greatest blockhead 
through an examination, by en- 
abling him to answer certain well 
known questions, without really 
possessing the least useful know- 
ledge in any of the subjects. 

To begin ab ovo, these competitive 
examinations, without requiring a 
sound education, have done a great 
deal of harm. They have raised up 
aclass of spurious teachers at whose 
houses certain cramming is per- 
formed, but where the very worst 
tone of morals and manners fre- 
quently prevails, and where in 
many instances, instead of the 
wholesome discipline and gentle- 
manly tone of public schools being 
maintained, vulgar dissipation is 
allowed to run riot unchecked. 
Straight from one of these cram- 
mers a@ young man is turned into 
the army as an officer, to take com- 
mand of old non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, and to sit in 
court-martial upon them after only 
a few weeks’ experience of the 
service. When he joins, he is 
taught his drill, he is left to pick 
up as best he can some knowledge 
of the Queen’s Regulations and 
Articles of War, and he attends 
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a few courts-martial, when the 
adjutant, if he is good-natured, will 
explain to him the customs re- 
gulating their procedure. But he 
only hears the evidence, and is not 
allowed to remain in court during 
the finding and: sentence, the very 
part which would really benefit him. 
And so it goes on; from the day 
of his joining he never receives one 
single hour’s instruction in any 
subject connected with his pro- 
fession, beyond his drill and the 
mere routine of his duties as orderly 
officer. He inspects the bread and 
raw meat in the morning, but how 
on earth can he know whether they 
are up to the mark or not? He 
visits the breakfasts, dinners, and 
teas; but only as an irksome duty 
and to ask in official phrase whether 
there are any complaints. He visits 
the barrack-rooms, but only to see 
that there is perfect uniformity in 
their arrangements. He never 
attempts, and he is never advised 
or recommended, to identify himself 
in any way with the men’s interests, 
to make friends with them, to find 
out their wishes, and to study their 
comfort. In a word, the present 
system is with officers much as in 
our last article we showed it to be 
with the men, They are taught by 
rote in a senseless manner their 
duties of routine and nothing more. 
And when an officer has risen to a 
higher rank, and has to command a 
detachment on a campaign,—with 
all the wish in the world to do well 
for his men, and all the camaraderie 
and kindly feeling which are so 
strongly drawn out by service 
together against the enemy, he finds 
himself utterly incompetent to in- 
struct his men, or to aid them in 
any of the thousand points where his 
knowledge might have been of im- 
mense value, had the hours of peace 
been turned to better account. 








: We do not include the marines in any of our remarks, for they are under the 
Admiralty, with which office we do not profess to deal in these papers. 
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But we shall be told that, granting 
the want of proper instruction to 
officers after they have joined their 
regiments, only a very small pro- 
portion of those in the line obtain 
direct commissions, and all the re- 
mainder, including every officer in 
the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, receive a military edu- 
cation at Sandhurst or Woolwich. 
Before proceeding to show how far 
these military colleges fulfil their 
objects, we will endeavour to point 
out what they might fairly be ex- 
pected to do. 

Turning to the army estimates for 
the year 1867-68, we find the details 
of the expenses, and the number of 
the staff for the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, and the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst. The 
total annual charge for educating 
180 cadets at Woolwich exceeds that 
for educating 300 cadets at Sand- 
hurst; and the students at Wool- 
wich are required to remain under 
instruction for two years and a half 
at least, while those at Sandhurst 
only remain ayear. Thus on every 


Officers of military branch 

» Of educational branch. 
Non-commissioned officers and men 
Civilians, servants, &e. . 


Making a grand total of staff of all kinds 


Considering the charge per head, 
and the relative numbers of the 
staff and the cadets, we are surely 
entitled to expect that after a course 
of at least two and a half years, no 
cadet should leave that establish- 
ment without the most perfect 
knowledge of every thing connected 
with his profession, not only as an 
artilleryman or an engineer, but as 
an officer who has to command men. 
A severe competitive examination in 
mathematics and languages having 
been passed before entrance, we may 
fairly suppose that such knowledge 
will be turned to account in the 
application of advanced mathe- 
matics to artillery and engineering, 
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ground we are entitled to suppose 
that the cadets at Woolwich will 
receive a far superior milita 

education to those at Sandhurst, 
and therefore a fortiori that if Wool. 
wich fails in any respect, much} 
more will Sandhurst fail. 

Let us examine briefly what are 
the conditions under which the 
Royal Military Academy at Wool. 
wich is carried on. The charge in 
the estimates this year for the Royal 
Military Academy, exclusive of any 
charge for rent of barracks andj 
land, is 36,7251. ; the total number } 







of cadets ; is 180, so we ascertain by i: 
simple division that the cost of the 


cadets per head is 2041. 


This it j 


will be observed is entirely exclusive } 


of the cost of books, instruments, 
extra regimentals bey ond the al- 
lowed quantity, plain 


clothes, F 


travelling and personal expenses, § 


which bring the actual cost of each f 
cadet up to nearly 300/. a year. § 
Now bearing in mind that the num. § 
ber of cadets is 180, let us see what § 
is the number of the staff employed. § 
We find : 
13 or one for every 14 cadets 
35 one», 5 » g 
31 one m3 : 
68 two * tae j 


147 aboutfourfor every 5 __,, 


and that in this long course of § 


instruction, the most important 
French or German works on ar- 
tillery, fortification, and military 
history will be studied. We expect 


to find cadets joining their regi- J 


ments not only thoroughly versed 
in drill and all the material of the 
service, 
pletely its application; masters of 
the main principles of strategy and 
tactics, especially in relation to the 
arms to which they themselves are 
to belong. All this should come as 
a matter of course—but in addition 
they should surely be thoroughly 
instructed in the duties of officers 
on detachment, on guard, on ad- 


but understanding com- | 
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vanced posts, and in the ordinary 
duties of garrison and camp. Then 
there is that most important sub- 
ject, military hygiene—including a 
knowledge of the relative value of 
different kinds of food, of the choice 
of encampments, of the influence of 
dress and accoutrements, and of 
different kinds of work on the 
health of the troops; again, there 
is the organisation of armies, the 
best means of transport, of obtain- 
ing supplies, and the many other 
points which in time of war test the 
usefulness of an officer’s training— 
in all these cadets should surely be 
instructed. And they should learn 
how themselves to apply their 
hands, so as afterwards to instruct 
their men, to all the many arts con- 
nected with campaigning. Of course 
they should join their regiments 
thoroughly versed in the regulations 
and customs of the service, and 
in the law and practice of courts- 
martial. 

Will it be believed that of all 
these subjects, which seem abso- 
lutely essential parts of a good 
military education, not one is 
taught? Instruction is given in 
the art of fortification and every- 
thing connected with the material 
of artillery down to the most minute 
details of manufacture, but the 
application either of fortification or 
artillery to the operations of war is 
entirely ignored. Of military his- 
tory, strategy, tactics, or the orga- 
nisation of armies, in fact of any 
part of the operations of war—not 
one single word is taught; while 
time is thrown away in learning 
such subjects as complicated geo- 
metrical drawing and geology. 
We do not say that these subjects 
are not in themselves valuable sub- 
jects of study, but their usefulness 
is of course not to be compared to 
that of the practical matters which 
are untaught, and the cases must 
be very rare in which they are 
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turned to any practical account, 
after the student has once quitted 
the college, so that the time spent 
upon them is by comparison time 
wasted. But let us examine a little 
further. There are no less than six 
instructors in mathematics, and as 
that subject is not taught in the 
two upper classes (comprising the 
eighty senior cadets), this staff is 
retained for teaching 100 cadets 
only. But when we look at the 
examination papers for entrance to 
the college, we are lost in wonder 
at what this further close instruc- 
tion in mathematics can possibly be 
required for—and what practical 
end it can serve, especially when 
we are told that these six masters 
give no instruction in the applica- 
tion of mathematics to artillery. 
Then we have two masters for 
landscape drawing, no doubt a very 
charming accomplishment, but not 
tending that we can see to make a 
man any better practical soldier, 
beyond >erhaps assisting him to 
sketch country clearly and accu- 
rately. But there are five instruc- 
tors in military sketching, and they 
might surely teach all that is neces- 
sary. This last subject,—in which 
should be included free hand sketch- 
ing in pencil,—artillery, fortifica- 
tion, mechanics, and chemistry, are 
all really essential, and have their 
special staff. The list is closed by 
seven masters for languages, and 
yet, as we have said, not one French 
or German work on artillery, forti- 
fication, or the art of war is studied. 
If any of our readers competent to 
judge will take up the examination 
papers for entrance to the Royal 
Military Academy,! and look at the 
questions on mathematics and lan- 
guages, we are convinced they will 
admit that the knowledge of those 
subjects implied by answering such 
papers is fully sufficient, and that 
the application of that knowledge 
to practical purposes is what should 
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be taught at the military colleges. 
But we have shown how different a 
course is pursued. 

As for drill, that of course is 
taught according to tradition here 
as elsewhere, so that a battalion 
must be in a cadet’s eyes the largest 
combination of troops which exists, 
for he never hears of anything 
greater, and though he may learn 
his battalion drill well, he knows 
nothing of its application to the 
movements of a brigade or a divi- 
sion. Thus exactly the same fault 
occurs here as in all other matters 
of administration which we have 
discussed : the system is wepractical. 

But there may be some who will 
say that it matters little what 
education a cadet receives, so long 
as the one important end of military 
colleges is attained, and if he learns 
discipline and military habits of 
self-command. We grant the im- 
portance of this—with the addition 
of self-reliance, an equally important 
quality in an officer. We will not 
be so ungenerous as to quote the 
frequent outbreaks of late years 
at both Sandhurst and Woolwich 
as evidences that the discipline and 
habits of self-command are not 
altogether satisfactory, for we hope 
that the present lull forebodes a 
jong calm under more judicious 
treatment; but the system is not 
calculated to foster good discipline 
or self-reliance. It is far too minute 
and too rigorous in some points not 
essential, and too lax in essentials 
to promote perfect discipline. The 
endless parades for study and for 
meals turn parade into a farce. If 
it is not intended to have strict dis- 
cipline in the ranks on parade, let 
the parades be abolished. But 
above all things let there be no 
single rule on the statute-book 
which it is not intended rigidly 
to enforce. Let there be no un- 
certainty of punishment, turning 
the breach of order into a lottery 
in which a prize or a blank may be 
drawn. Let no cadet be able to lay 
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his finger on any rule, and say, 
‘That rule is not enforced; how 
could I know the other would be ?’ 
and let there be no departure from 
a regulated scale of punishment for 
certain offences. Can there pos- 
sibly exist good discipline where for 
instance one is punished by rusti- 
cation for drunkenness, and another 
who was actually his companion in 
the offence, and in the first arrest, 
is let off with a minor punishment ? 
Or where, one term, smoking in 
the barrack-room only entails a 
reprimand, and the next a severe 
penalty ? 

Again, if self-reliance is impor- 
tant, the perpetual and close super- 
vision, and rigid binding down to 
minor matters must be hurtful, and 
this is especially the case in studies. 
Instead of attending lectures, as do 
undergraduates at universities, and 
studying in their own rooms, these 
young men, of the same age as 
undergraduates, are compelled to 
certain definite hours of study under 
the immediate surveillance of in- 
structors, and are actually in some 
cases forbidden to look at the sub- 
jects in their own rooms. <A double 
evil is caused by this—the destruc- 
tion of self-reliance, and great waste 
of instructional power. Half the 
instructors might teach the same 
amount, if this old-fashioned sys- 
tem, devised for a time when cadets 
were boys of fourteen years old, 
were abolished ; and with the same 
expenditure of time and energy, far 
greater results might be attained 
by the cadets: for who does not 
know how much harder it is to 
work during forced hours against 
inclination, and how much more 
work may be done by choosing the 
most suitable times ? And these are 
no longer boys: they are young 
men, old enough and able enough 
to judge in these matters for them- 
selves, for whom compulsory atten- 
dance at lectures would be amply 
sufficient, if supplemented by the 
test of examinations. One more 
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result, of greater moment than all 
others, would be attained by giving 
greater freedom of action to the 
cadets—an improvement in the 
moral tone of the establishments. 
The invariable tendency of excessive 
supervision is to produce deceit. It 
must do so. The cadet sitting up 
before an examination, reading in 
his room, with a candle on his table, 
hidden under a chair covered with 
a military cloak, is engaged in the 
praiseworthy effort to gain a high 
place in his class, but he is none 
the less guilty of deceit. The cadet 
whose friend gives him a number of 
undated invitations for Saturday 
and Sunday, and who fills up and 
uses one, but does not go to that 
friend’s house, is guilty of deceit. 
But these and other such common 
dodges are directly brought about 
by the useless rules which almost 
compel them. We earnestly hope 
a spirit of truthfulness, a better 
moral tone, is gaining ground, but 
we hear bad accounts of Sandhurst 
and Woolwich from young fellows 
who have been accustomed to Har- 
row and Eton; and it is not long 
since we were told that it was not 
considered contrary to the spirit of 
these places to tell an untruth when 
in uniform to an officer, though to 
do such a thing in private life was 
universally considered ungentle- 
manly. The punishment of dis- 
missal is entailed by the rules for 
falsehood ; but it was at one time 
allowed to become such a dead 
letter, and interest in high places 
was so allowed to bar the severity 
of justice, that the temptation to 
endeavour to escape by telling a 
falsehood ceased to be counteracted 
by the certain heavy penalty of 
dismissal: and as where the prin- 
ciple was wanting in the individual 
the spirit of the college failed to 
check him, the crime of untruthful- 
ness grew frequent. 

We do not want to bring sweep- 
ing accusations hastily ; but if this 
be true which we have said, if it be 
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also true that the vice of drunken- 
ness is all too prevalent among 
cadets, and if those who are best 
acquainted with these institutions 
do not consider either the discipline 
or morality sound, or the education 
up to the required practical stan- 
dard, then we assert there must be 
something radically rotten in the 
system under which they are go- 
verned, and that it is here as with 
other matters of administration on 
which we have touched: old and 
obsolete tradition overrules prac- 
tical common sense, and for that 
reason the most obviously necessary 
changes are never carried out, such 
as the appointment at Woolwich of 
an instructor in the operations of 
war, the separation of artillery and 
engineer cadets for at least the last 
part of their course, the introduc- 
tion of the university system for the 
hours not actually spent in military 
duty, and the selection of the staff 
of the colleges in a fair open field, 
with no favour. 

Why are not these matters set 
to rights ? Fresh hands have lately 
come into positions of authority, 
and these faults must have been 
seen and pointed out. Is it another 
case of obstruction in the great de- 
partments in London, or are there 
so many vested interests that even 
young and bold hands dare not in- 
terfere with them? If so, it is 
indeed time for the nation to take 
up the matter. A Royal Commis- 
mission upon the military colleges, 
moved for in the House of Commons 
two sessions since, was negatived 
by only a small majority in a large 
House. We would urge a fresh 
application of the same nature, were 
it not that the Commission, like 
others on kindred subjects, would 
probably examine those whose in- 
terests are to keep matters in statu 
quo; and that were it to recom- 
mend considerable changes, they 
would, like the suggestions of the 
Recruiting Commission, be simply 
ignored. We know no other course 
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than to sow our seed in the public 
mind, and trust to its bearing fruit; 
to cast our bread on the waters, 
and hope to find it after many 
days. 

We have dwelt longer than we 
intended on this subject of military 
education ; but its importance is so 
great, and its bearing on the whole 
question of military reform so di- 
rect, that we earnestly trust our 
remarks may attract public atten- 
tion. If the nurseries of all or nearly 
all our future officers are so wanting 
in sound principles of government, 
what hope can there be that reforms 
will ever emanate from within the 
army? But to search a little 
deeper, are the life and habits of 
officers in general such as to induce 
them to work out thoughtfully the 
great problem of military reform ? 
Until quite lately, nine officers in 
every ten were conservative, not 
only in their politics, but in all 
matters connected with their pro- 
fession ; not because they considered 
our military system perfect, for if 
you pointed out to them individual 
blots, they would agree with you ; 
but because the tenor of the life 
they led was against all exertion of 
mind, such as the idea of reform 
requires. We all know how bitter 
was the feeling in the army at the 
time of the Crimean war against 
newspaper correspondents who 
showed up the miserable breakdown 
in that campaign. Now officers are 
themselves disturbed by the extra- 
ordinary policy of the War Depart- 
ment, and the wish for reform has 
grown strong. But it is not gene- 
rally the kind of feeling we would 
wish to see. It is not so mucha 
wish to cut deeply down and tear 
up the root of the evil, as a desire 
to patch up individual grievances ; 
and for the reason we have above 
given, because their life is against 
energetic thought. No man can be 
truly liberal and large-hearted un- 
less he strives for the advantage of 
others. No man’s mind can have 
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a healthy vigorous tone, unless it 
has the discipline of intellectual 
work, 

The life of officers of the line, if 
we except the regimental staff, is a 
life of mental idleness, a life almost 
entirely devoid of intellectual occu- 
pation, a life which is pre-eminently 
calculated to promote selfishness. 
There are too many officers in our 
battalions, and if the number was 
considerably reduced, the work 
would be better done. Officers 
would be brought oftener into per- 
sonal contact with their men; they 
would know more of them, and 
would have a greater and more 
direct responsibility in connection 
with them, There is no reason what- 
ever why a captain should not at- 
tend to 200 men, instead of 80 as 
now. Batteries of field and horse 
artillery have more than that num- 
ber, besides all the horses and guns, 
and where is there better discipline ? 
Such a company in two divisions, 
each under a subaltern, who would 
be responsible for his own division 
in minor matters, would be easily 
manageable. There must be two 
or three spare officers, to fill up 
vacancies of sickness, leave, &c. ; 
but six captains and fourteen or 
fifteen subalterns would be quite 
enough fora battalion of a thousand 
men. The present large number of 
officers allows too much idleness 
and too much leave of absence, and 
we cannot believe it necessary to ad- 
here to the old customs of lots of 
leave and plenty of idle days. The 
work done by officers in time of 
peace is not at its hardest so severe 
as to render necessary very long 
and frequent intervals of rest. 

Exception will at once be taken, 
that for the present miserable pit- 
tance of pay, men would not accept 
commissions, or sink their capital 
in purchasing steps, if the life were 
made more laborious than now. 
We are by no means convinced of 
this. All the other attractions of a 
military career would remain; and 
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while every profession is so over- 
stocked there would be no lack of 
applicants, especially as only half 
the number of commissions would 
be vacant. And there need then be 
no obstacle to increasing the pay of 
officers above the present miserable 
pittance: or at all events, if not 
their actual pay, their prospects of 
promotion and of retirement on a 
competency after reasonable length 
of service. None of the men worth 
keeping would object to harder 
work. What they do object to 
is the pettifogging policy that is 
always trying to screw a shilling 
out «f them here, and to cut 
down their receipts there, till they 
smart again under all these little 
meannesses. Within the last few 
years we have seen one little thing 
added after another—income-tax 


charged upon lodging money — 
officers living in Government quar- 
ters compelled to pay parish rates 
—rooms which had for scores of 
years been servants’ kitchens turned 


into officers’ quarters—their soldier- 
servants taken away from officers 
holding certain appointments, and 
compensation refused—working pay 
reduced—travelling allowances of 
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officers cut down to half those of 
the civilians with whom they travel 
on the same duty ; and dozens of 
minor petty economies practised, 
while thousands and thousands are 
squandered in maintaining such 
nuisances as our imbecile system of 
army payment. 

We might enlarge on this theme, 
but further comment can scarcely 
be necessary. Any thoughtful man 
who has lived among our officers, 
and knows what splendid stuff there 
is beneath that crust of carelessness, 
and how easily they may be stirred 
to deeds of personal exertion in any 
noble cause, must grieve to see 
their minds soddened by the routine 
of idleness and unpractical duty, 
and still more to see fast growing 
up the wish to do as little as pos- 
sible for the service, because they 
feel no more will be done for them. 

In a speech lately delivered in 
the House of Lords, the Commander- 
in-Chief expressed his hope, that 
while so much was being done for 
the men, something would be done 
for the officers. Conveying to that 
wish both his meaning and our own, 
we give it a hearty Amen. 
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THE STAGHOUNDS. 


I 


ForrakD away ! forrard away! 

Cheerly, ye beauties, forrard away ! 

They flash like a gleam o’er the upland brow, 
They flash like a gleam o’er the russet plow, 
O’er the green wheatland, fair to see ; 

Over the pasture, over the lea, 

Forrard away! forrard away ! 

Cheerly ye beauties, forrard away ! 


2. 


How soft lies the valley asleep below, 

In the golden sunshine, as on we go, 

Down the long sweep of the hillside bare, 

Drinking sweet draughts of the vernal air ; 

The lark is raining his music down, 

The partridge whirrs up from the grass tuft brown, 
Forrard away! forrard away ! 

Cheerly ye beauties, forrard away ! 


%. 
A stiff ox-fence with its oaken rail— 
Rap, rap, go the hoofs like a peasant’s flail ; 
A five-foot drop—see, the Roding brook ! 
Send him at it, don’t stop to look ; 
Dash through the quickset into the lane, 
Out on the other side, forrard again— 
Forrard away! forrard away ! 
Cheerly ye beauties, forrard away ! 


4. 
Carefully now, at the ditch and bank, 
Into the copse wood thick and dank ; 
The violet hangs her timid head, 
And cowers down in her lowly bed ; 
The primrose opes wide her golden eyes, 
And gazes upward in mute surprise. 
Forrard away ! forrard away ! 
Cheerly ye beauties, forrard away ! 


‘ 
A moment’s check, one cast around ; 

Tis forrard again, with a furious bound— 
Mellow and sweet their voices sound. 

Steady, my pet, at the five-barred gate, 
Lightly over, with heart elate ; 

Up with the elbows, down with the head, 
Crash through the bullfinch like shot of lead. 
Forrard away! forrard away ! 
Cheerly ye beauties, forrard away ! 
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6. 
Swinging along at a slashing pace, * 
With souls on fire each risk to face, 
Look at the hounds, their muzzles high ;' 
A sheet would cover them ; on they fly ; 
No music now, not a whimpering cry— 
Neck or nothing: we'll do or die. 
Forrard away! forrard away ! 
Cheerly ye beauties, forrard away ! 


Je 
Thread the hazel; over the stile— 
’Tis forty-five minutes, each five a mile. 
Hurrah for the staghounds! let others sneer 
At the fatted calf, and the carted deer ; 
But we know, as we feel our hunter’s stride, 
A man must be a man, who with these can ride. 
Forrard away! forrard away! 
Cheerly ye beauties, forrard away ' 

C. Buxron. 
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OVER THE MORO. 


EPTEMBER was nearly over, 
and the hotels at Zermatt were 
fast emptying of their visitors, when, 
one afternoon as I was lazily sitting 
astride on the parapet of the bridge 
spanning the torrent fed by the 
neighbouring glaciers, four persons 
passed me on muleback. The figure 
in advance of the party, and next 
to me, was that of a young lady of 
great ‘personal attractions. At her 
side rode a gentleman of middle 
age, and immediately behind them 
rode another young lady, accom- 
panied by an elderly gentleman. 
Before I had time to note more, the 
latter addressed me by name; and, 
turning to him, I recognised an 
acquaintance whom I had not seen 
for several years, and on whom the 
climate of India had wrought more 
changes than could have been due 
to time alone. 

Mutual greetings were followed 
by an introduction to his party, 
with whom I became most inti- 
mately acquainted; so intimately 
and pleasantly, indeed, as fully to 
experience the truth that, while we 
may remain strangers with the com- 
panions of years, we may become 
friends with the strangers of yes- 
terday. The result was that my 
plans, which, previous to this meet- 
ing, were of a very chaotic nature, 
assumed a definite shape, and, as 
will be seen, involved me in an 
adventure which at one time threat- 
ened serious consequences. But, 
before giving an account of this, 
let me introduce you to my new 
friends. The lady, who was even 
more beautiful than a passing glance 
made apparent, had just entered on 
a new phase of life, having been 
married but a few weeks previously 
to the gentleman who was riding 
by her side. My friend was a retired 
medical officer, and the young lady 
next to him was his niece. They 
purposed spending the winter in 


Italy, and had sent their heavy bag- 
gage over the Simplon, intending to 
cross the St. Théodule, and passing 
through the Val Tournanche, join 
it at Domo d’Ossola. It required 
no great persuasion on their part to 
induce me to ¢ accompany them ; for, 
although it was out of my power to 
spend the winter in Italy, my en- 
gagements rendered me free for 
some weeks; and where can a holi- 
day be spent with greater pleasure 
during the fall of the year than on 
the fair Italian lakes? Accord- 
ingly, it was settled that we were 
to be compagnons de voyage, and that 
when we had seen the lions of Zer- 
matt, we were to cross the Théo- 
dule. We soon found, however, 
that the latter would be by no 
means an easy undertaking. Heavy 
snow falls had already robed the 
surrounding mountains with a white 
mantle, far below the ordinary sum- 
mer level, and excursions to the 
Riffelberg, Gorner Grat, and the 
Rothhorn were attended with great 
difficulty. The fact is, we were 
much too late; and although the 
latter end of September is occasion- 
ally propitious for Alpine travelling, 
this time of the year, is, as a rule, far 
too advanced for excursions in the 
High Alps. Theseverity of theseason 
was, in our case, strongly illustrated 
by our coming suddenly, when de- 
scending from the Riffelberg, on a 
flock of ptarmigan. The presence 
of these birds below the Riffelberg 
in September is rare, for they are 
extremely shy, and only descend 
from the summer snow level when 
winter sets in. True to their habit, 
they remained motionless until the 
sentinel bird gave the alarm. ‘Too 
late, however, for the safety of all. 


A well-directed stone from one of 


our party hit one of the birds on the 
head, and nearly severed it from the 
body. The plumage of the bird was 
in a transition state, that on the legs 
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and lower part of the body being 
already white, while the rest of the 
feathers were grey, elegantly striped 
by bands of brownish black and 
reddish yellow. The only part of 
the bird that was injured being the 
head, we carried it down to Zermatt, 
and in the evening, having learned 
the art of taxidermy, I carefully 
skinned it, and a new head having 
been furnished by a brother bird 
from the highlands of Scotland, 
the ptarmigan now adorns the 
drawing-room of the gentleman 
who killed it. The body, I may 
add, appeared at our breakfast the 
following day, and was pronounced 
to be excellent. 

Meanwhile, far from encouraging 
accounts reached us of the state of 
the Théodule pass, which was evi- 
dently becoming worse daily. Not- 
withstanding the intelligence, we 
should, in all probability, have at- 
tempted to cross it had not the 
advent of two gentlemen late one 
evening at our hotel, with skinless 
faces, fairly alarmed the husband of 
the young bride, who could not 
tolerate the idea even of exposing 
his wife to the risk of losing the 
cuticle of her fair face. It was at 
this juncture that the pluck of the 
ladies shone forth. Undeterred by 
the state of the pass and by the 
probable personal penalty that they 
would have to pay for crossing it, 
they were most eager to make the 
attempt ; and it was only when the 
bride was told that obedience was 
now her duty, that it was agreed to 
finally relinquish the undertaking. 

During the summer months, the 
pass of the Théodule is by no means 
difficult, though the elevation of the 
Col (11,185 feet) causes it to rank 
among the loftiest passes in the 
Alps. At this period, ladies not 


unfrequently cross it, but what may 
be comparatively easy during sum- 
mer, becomes extremely difficult 
when this season is past; and the 
the height of the Théodule is such 
that, long before the advent of 
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winter, the pass becomes robed with 
deep snow. 

The proposition that we should 
return on our steps, and take the 
diligence over the Simplon, was 
promptly negatived, though it was 
not at the time at all clear to any of 
us how we were to get into Italy by 
any other route. ‘ At all events,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘let us try the Moro. 
It is lower than the Théodule. The 
descent to Saas, Murray tells us, is 
easy and pleasant; ergo, the ascent 
cannot be arduous, and though not 
practicable for horses, is not diffi- 
cult to bipeds.’ My proposition was 
favourably received, and although 
not the senior of the party, I was 
elected chief; an honour for which 
I was probably, in some measure, 
indebted to the fact of my being a 
member of the Alpine Club. This 
social institution, pleasantly entitled 
by our neighbours across the Chan- 
nel ‘ Club des Grimpeurs ’"—French- 
men generally believing that every 
son of Albion is strongly possessed 
with the furor montanus—is, as is 
well known, the butt of much ridi- 
cule. I am not going to stand up 
as its champion, but considerable 
travel-experience in Switzerland 
enables me to affirm that the mem- 
bership of it is a feather in a man’s 
cap in the Alps. 

So, having remained a week at 
Zermatt, during which my lady 
friends underwent excellent train- 
ing, in the course of long and toil- 
some excursions, we departed early 
in the morning, and took our way 
down the valley towards Visp. We 
halted at Stalden, where we ex- 
pected to obtain fresh horses to take 
us up the Val Saas. This valley 
may be compared to one leg of an 
isosceles triangle, of which the other 
is that between Stalden and Zermatt. 
We could only obtain two mules 
at Stalden, which, of course, were 
placed at the disposal of the ladies, 
who went on with the gentle- 
men, while I remained behind in 
order to engage porters to carry our 
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bags. What a picturesque spot is 
this Stalden, and an equally pic- 
turesque inn invites the traveller to 
halt beneath its sign of Zur Traube. 
Here you can be regaled on delicious 
trout, and, if a sketcher, you will 
find charming subjects within a 
short walk. 

I had despatched a couple of 
porters with our baggage, and was 
putting the last touch to a hurried 
sketch of the inn, when a peasant 
came down the adjoining steep, 
leading, or rather dragging, a sad- 
dled mule, which he placed at my 
disposal on the usual hiring terms. 
Congratulating myself on my good 
fortune—for, though partial to walk- 
ing in the Alps, I was rather foot- 
sore—I mounted the mule, and we 
set off. I soon found, however, that 
my luck was of a rather doubtful 
character, for the beast, at the ear- 
liest possible stage of our acquain- 
tance, made his asinine propensities 
extremely apparent, often unplea- 
santly varied by a spice of vice 
which more than once threatened 
to culminate to a catastrophe. As 
long as he was led by his master he 
behaved tolerably well, but when- 
ever the latter liberated his head, he 
commenced a series of evolutions 
which would have been far from 
agreeable on an open plain, but per- 
formed, as they often were, on the 
very brink of fearful precipices, 
were positively dangerous. Having, 
however, sufficient skill in equita- 
tion to cling to the saddle, and pos- 
sessing, at the same time, great con- 
fidence in the aptitude of Swiss 
mules to keep their legs even in 
very mauvais pas, I held to the 
animal, taking comfort by the assu- 
rance that he had never caused a 
tourist to come to grief, and that 
his saltatory towrs de force were 
more due to youthful spirit than to 
vice. But so bad was his behaviour, 
that when we overtook the party, 
no persuasion would induce either 
of the gentlemen to take my seat ; 
and so I rode on to Saas, though 





































frequently not without considerable 
trepidation. The animal, however, 
greatly belied his appearance, being 
handsomely formed and possessing 
a gentle expression. _ In this respect, 
he reminded me of a mare that I 
once hired at Florence. She was a 
beautiful creature, but brimful of 
vice. On remonstrating with the 
livery-stable keeper for having given 
me such ananimal, he replied, ‘ Well, 
sir, her temper is not, it is true, the 
best in the world; but you will 
admit that she is very handsome, 
and we call her La Traviata!’ 

The path up the Saas valley, in 
consequence of its being much less 
frequented than that to Zermatt, is 
by no means good. Habitually 
neglected, undermined, and in many 
localities nearly destroyed by the 
rains, snows, and frosts of long 
years, it presents a constant suc- 
cession of most ingenious traps 
and pitfalls. It often hangs over 
abysses in a very precarious manner, 
from which you are not even sepa- 
rated by a light wood fence. Once 
I really thought that it was all 
over with my mule and its rider, for 
the former having made a wicked at- 
tempt to kick the animal on which 
one of the ladies was riding, over- 
reached himself, and in his endea- 
vour to regain the edge of the rock- 
path, came down. Fortune, how- 
ever, favoured us; with cat-like 
agility he scrambled up, and was so 
frightened by his mishap that he 
did not attempt any more exploits 
of this kind. The locality of this 
adventure was immediately above 
the falls of Schweibach, which de- 
scend from the Balfrein. The path 
here is carried at a great height 
above the gorge, and the numerous 
crosses in the vicinity show how 
frequent accidents resulting in death 
have been here. 

All the while the scenery was 
magnificent. Snow-crested moun- 
tains of every shape changed their 
outlines as we crept up the valley, 
now opening, now closing around 
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us; sometimes peering down so- 
Jemnly at us over each other’s 
shoulders, then sinking slowly out 
of sight; and again, at some sharp 


§ turn of the path, seeming to stride 


ee aE 





into the valley and confront us with 
their craggy challenge. 

We are such a race of mouton- 
nicre tourists, that for one hundred 
who know the Val Zermatt, not a 
tenth of that number have seen the 
Val Saas; and yet the scenery of 
this valley is finer and wilder than 
that of the Val Zermatt. From 
Kinnbriicke—a single arch thrown 
boldly over the Vispach torrent, one 
hundred and fifty feet above it—to 
Saas, you pass through a succession 
of glorious scenery. Professor J. 
D. Forbes, no mean authority in all 
Alpine matters, declares that the 
Saas district is much more inte- 
resting than that of Zermatt. 

About midway between Stalden 
and Saas, the path crosses the 
valley by a slender foot-bridge, two 
hundred feet above the torrent ; the 
head of the valley being at this 
point closed by the white crests of 
the Monte Moro. There is no scene 
comparable to this in the Zermatt 
valley. The short days, during 
which no lengthy Alpine excursion 
should be undertaken, now told 
greatly against us. Though we 
made all the haste in our power, 
night fell before we arrived at Saas ; 
and our hopes of fine weather were 
greatly dashed by a heavy fall of 
snow and sleet, through which we 
had to ride for the last two hours of 
our journey. It was accompanied 
by a driving wind, which rendered 
waterproofs of little avail; and long 
before we drew up at the door of 
the Monte Rosa Hotel we were wet 
through. Fortunately, the lateness 
of the season so far favoured us as 
to give us possession of the hotel, in 
which we found no guest. Accord- 
ingly, we not only obtained the best 
rooms, but were also quickly served 
with an excellent supper. 

While discussing this, a curiously 
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folded envelope, bearing a quaint 
seal, was put into my hands by the 
waitress. It was addressed in Ger- 
man to ‘the high, worthy, and dis- 
tinguished gentleman traveller ;’ 
and when I naturally felt reluctant 
to break the seal, the waitress said 
she was quite sure that the letter 
was for me. I accordingly opened 
it. The contents, which were in 
German, set forth the great grati- 
tude of the owner of the perverse 
mule for my having ridden the ani- 
mal, as now he would be duly autho- 
rised to have it entered on the list of 
mules for hire. So I was the first 
tourist who had made trial of its 
qualities. 

Supper over, we drew round a 
generous fire of blazing pine-wood, 
and discussed our plans and pro- 
spects. Our hopes as regarded the 
latter were considerably clouded by 
the wind that roared without, and 
by the sleet, which struck heavily 
against the window panes. It was, 
however, Saturday night; and as 
we purposed, shine or storm, spend- 
ing the following day at Saas, we 
trusted that meteorological influ- 
ences would be more favourable on 
Monday. Our hopes were greatly 
strengthened by the weather on the 
following morning. The sky was 
blue, and the sun shone with the 
brilliancy of June; but the cold was 
excessive. This was not, however, 
surprising, for the ground was white 
with snow, and Saas is some 5,000 
feet above the sea. The ‘ verdant 
meadows’ described by our Murray 
as so refreshing to look upon, did 
not, alas! bless our vision, for they 
were masked by snow. The spec- 
tacle, though possessing great 
beauty, was not very gratifying ; 
for if the valley was thus snow- 
robed, how would it be with Monte 
Moro? The question was certainly 
by no means easy of solution. And 
when I looked on the mighty 
heights around, and remembered 
how we had been buffeted by the 
storm and perplexed by the dark- 
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ness of the preceding evening, our 
design of crossing the Moro—two 
of our party being young girls— 
seemed at once rash and impracti- 
cable. Unwilling, under these cir- 
cumstances, of undertaking a re- 
sponsibility which might be at- 
tended with serious results, | deter- 
mined to consult Pére Imseng, curé 
of Saas, well known to many mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club. Father 
Imseng has acquired an almost 
European reputation for Alpine 
travel and for his discoveries of new 
and difficult passes. He is also fa- 
vourably known for his readiness to 
assist travellers and afford them the 
best advice. But the good curé was 
not at Saas. He might, however, 
it was thought, be found at Fée, a 
hamlet opposite Saas, on the lower 
slopes of the Mischabel, the peaks of 
which attain the grand elevation of 
14,924 feet. 

The information was not unsatis- 
factory, for we desired to see Fée, and 
the wish was now strengthened by 
our hope of meeting Father Imseng 
there. Accordingly, we set off after 
breakfast for this singularly situated 
village. A well marked path, dis- 
tinguished by a series of stations, 
leads from the valley to the chapel 
of Fée. This hangs on the side of 
steep slopes, parts of which are 
cut away for the foundations of the 
building and for a small terrace 
before it. On this we found a group 
of peasants assembled after service, 
gossiping over the week’s events. 
They were presently joined by a 
clerical figure who came out of the 
chapel. It was Father Imseng. 
Years have bowed his frame, but he 
is still a fine specimen of a hardy 
mountaineer; and although no 
longer able to undertake trés-fortes 
would leave many a 
younger man behind him in a long 
day’s walk. The curé of Saas is, 
indeed, in many respects a very 
remarkable man. Belonging essen- 
tially to the peasant class, he has 
acquired a vast amount of informa- 
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tion, talks Latin with great fluency, I] p 
and has a considerable knowledge of ito t 
natural history. I 

On making my name known to Bima: 
him, he was pleased to say that he Pequ 
was acquainted with it from certain §sho 





works of travel that I have written, Pifelt 
and we were soon on familiar terms, ger 
At length, after having conversed fi the 
on various topics, the all-important hay 


question was put as to the possi- fin 
bility of crossing the Moro. ‘ Well, 


we! 
replied the good curé, gauging my ff the 
physical powers with his keen grey jeu 
eyes, ‘you should be able to do it; tha 
but you will find it sehr schwer? §der 
‘But,’ I redemanded, pointing to” 
my two fair companions, ‘ can these §§ the 


ladies accomplish it ?’ ‘ Nein, nein,’ § mi 
exclaimed the curé, with consider. j§ 1, 
able emphasis ; ‘ the snow is far too @ th 
deep to render it possible, or even fj me 
safe, for them to try the pass.’ ‘Oh!’ 
broke in the bride, ‘ if.my husband 
hears this he will never consent to J 
my going; and you know,’ she 
added, addressing me, ‘ where you 
van go I can.’ In vain I assured 
the curé that the ladies had made [ ro 
extremely arduous excursions at § yo 
Zermatt, and that they were very § tr: 
strong. All arguments elicited the § ar 
one reply— You may, under good § la 
guidance, pass the Moro; but as 
for the ladies—no, no!’ and he ®w 
shook his head violently. ‘ Why, § 
added he, ‘there is almost two ) pe 
feet of snow on the mountain ; and F) by 
where it has drifted, it is many feet }) in 
deeper.’ ti 
The curé’s opinion was, to say |) vi 
the least, far from encouraging, and |} w 
I considered the proposed excursion 
at an end, when the ladies entreated ) p 
me to disregard Father Imseng’s |) w 
advice, assuring me that the snow |) 1 
had no terrors for them, rather the 
contrary ; it would be such good fun f) ti 
going through it; adding that wf} s 
turn back now would be intolerable, f) \ 
and wholly opposed to all English) n 
ideas of pluck and fortitude. The} | 
latter argument was, I confess, a 
almost irresistible ; and accordingly }) 1 
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cy,#] promised to make no opposition 
> of Bio the undertaking. 

But what of the gentlemen ? you 
to Bmay pertinently ask. Were they 
he pequally willing that the ladies 
ain Hshould incur risks which I inwardly 
en, ffelt Father Imseng had not exag- 


ns. Hgerated? Well, the fact was, that 
- ithe conversation with the latter 

having been carried on in German, 
Sl. im which language they were not 


ll, Hwell versed, they were ignorant of 
my ithe difficulties portrayed by the 
ey Heuré; and truth obliges me to add 
it; that we did not enlighten their un- 
r. Mderstanding in this respect. 
to We now devoted some hours to 
ose Bthe exploration of Fée. This pri- 
n,’ §mitive and rarely visited village is 
er- | 1,000 feet above Saas. It nestles in 
(00 the middle of what is, during sum- 
on mer, a green slope of great pastoral 
SH beauty. The upper portion is fur- 
nat rowed by a mighty glacier, which 
to sweeps down from the Mischabel. 


she |} The entire valley of Fée presents 
ou unmistakable evidence that it was 
ed § once the bed of a glacier. Nume- 
de Wrous soches moutonnées occur, and 


at you frequently come upon huge 


Ty Btransported blocks of serpentine 
he Band granite. Nowhere in Switzer- 
od § land are the small window-panes of 


as 4 the ancient houses so resplendent 
he § with prismatic hues as they are at 
y> a Fée. The old Helvetian glass is 
WO peculiarly liable to be decomposed 
nd f} by exposure to the atmosphere, and 
2et }) in the course of time becomes beau- 

| tifully prismatic. Some peasants 


ay |} value this jewelled glass highly, and 
nd}} will not part with a fragment ; 
on |} others, however, will sell it, and I 
ed 1) possess a specimen of the Fée glass 
z's |) which is so gorgeous, that if set, it 
ow |) might be worn as a brooch. 

he The contrast between the inhabi- 
un f} tants of Saas and Fée and the pea- 


to) sants in the lower part of the Saas 
le, |) Valley is very remarkable. While 


ish) nearly all the latter are more or 
he |} less affected by goitre, the former 
ss, ) are nearly exempt from this terrible 
rly h malady. This fact tends to confirm 
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the now generally received theory 
that goitres are more due to the in- 
fluence of the warm summer exha- 
lations at the bottom of valleys, 
than to the use of snow-water. 

In no part of Switzerland is the 
flora more, or, indeed, so rich, as 
in the Val Saas, and around Fée. 
The beautiful Androsace obtusifolia, 
which has been well described as 
the forget-me-not of glaciers, is 
abundant on the Fée Alps. The 
Val Saas is essentially a moist 
valley, and the pines, among the 
largest in Switzerland, are exqui- 
sitely hung with the parasitic Lichen 
pinastri. 

On our return to Saas we ga- 
thered round a blazing fire, and 
discussed plans. These, after consi- 
derable deliberation, assumed the 
form that we w ould essay the pas- 
sage of the Moro, the ladies by a 
little clever mystification having 
overcome the doubts and opposition 
of the gentlemen. On one condi- 
tion only, however, would I consent 
to make the attempt. This was 
that we should start not later than 
three o’clock A.M., an early hour 
you will say, but I was well aware, 
from considerable experience, how 
very essential it is on alpine excur- 
sions of length, during the autumn, 
to have along day before one. We 
then engaged Venetz as chief guide, 
—and no better man exists in this 
district of Switzerland—an under 
guide, and four porters to carry our 
bags. 

True to their promise, the ladies 
were ready to start at the time 
appointed, and having imbibed hot 
and strong coffee, we were on mule- 
back a few minutes after the vil- 
lage clock had struck three. The 
weather was doubtful; but it was 
so dark that we were unable to 
form any trustworthy opinion re- 
specting it, a few stars were strug- 
gling with clouds which, however, 
had the heavens pretty nearly to 
themselves. 

The fille, who had evidently 
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formed a far from complimentary 
opinion of our judgment, stood at 
the door of the inn to see us off. 
At the last ntterance of a guttural 
‘bon voyage,’ the candle in her hand 
was blown out by a gust of wind, 
and we rode out into darkness, and 
what was quite as trying, into a 
temperature of icy coldness. The 
very road beneath us was nearly in- 
visible, and the snow-crested heights 
were not distinguishable. Piloted 
by our guide we went up the valley 
speaking little, but watching much 
for the coming morn. At length, 
a ruddy light appeared. It seemed 
to approach—not gradually, but as 
it were, by successive starts. Sud- 
den flashes of brightness shot across 
the valley and permeated the gloom, 
and presently to our great joy we 
beheld the mountain peaks standing 
out unobscured by a single cloud. 
This was encouraging, and indeed 
we stood in need of encouragement, 
for as we ascended the valley, the 
snow rapidly became deeper. 

To expedite matters, I now volun- 
teered to ride on to Mattmarksee 
and order breakfast for our party at 
the chilet on the marge of that sad 
glacial lake. But in my eagerness 
to gain time, I came to grief, my 
mule missed the snow-covered path 
and fell with me several feet into a 
bed of snow, in which we both 
floundered for some minutes ere we 
regained terra firma. 

On arriving at Mattmarksee, the 
chalet showed no sign of life, and I 
greatly feared that the proprietor 
had flitted valley-wards. Presently, 
however, loud knockings at the 
door were answered by a head and 
shoulders being protruded from the 
window above, said head, by its 
covering, giving pretty clear evi- 
dence of having just left bed. And 
so it proved; the inmates were not 
up, and as travellers were not ex- 
pected, they wisely considered that, 
on this cold morning, to lie in bed 
until the day became warmer was 
preferable to getting up. Fortune 
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favoured us, for had our expedition 
been but one day later, we should 
have found the chalet unoccupied, 
as the proprietor and his belong. 
ings purposed descending to Saas 
immediately after our departure. 

Here then we made a breakfast 
more remarkable for quantity than 
quality. During summer the culi- 
nary resources of this humble alpine 
inn are by no means great; now 
when the season of alpine travel 
was over, the contents of the larder 
were reduced to a minimum. [| 
hope no tourists came after us, for 
assuredly even the least exacting 
would have fared badly, our visit 
having been very like that of locusts, 
nothing edible remaining after our 
departure. But, it would, indeed, 
be the height of ingratitude to 
speak ill of this little oasis in the 
desert, in which many travellers 
have found a haven, some even, by 
its means, having been rescued from 
the jaws ofan icy death. A tattered 
album contains the lucubrations of 
several weather-bound tourists. One 
entry is of a very singular nature. 
After an invocation to the spirit of 
the tempest in a Manfred kind of 
vein, but in very bad verse, the un- 
fortunate tourist, companionless and 
bookless, had in utter despair tried 
to kill time by squaring numbers, 
repeating the operation until he had 
covered several pages with serried 
numerals. 

Mattmarksee is certainly not a 
lovely place, but to us on this cold 
autumnal morning and after our 
long ride, the humble chalet inn 
possessed peculiar charms, and it 
was not without considerable effort 
that we turned our faces mountain- 
wards; however, our work was all 
before us, the ground that we had 
gone over being as a croquet lawn 
in point of smoothness, to that which 
we had to surmount, and so having 
rested one hour and a half we re- 
sumed our journey. 

It is customary to send the mules 
back at Mattmarksee, and the 
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owners of those we had hired were 
not unnaturally desirous that we 
should give them up; apprehending 
however that the strength of the 
ladies would be sorely tried, we 
prevailed on the men to whom the 
mules that they had ridden be- 
longed, to allow them to go on as 
far as possible. But the animals 
were soon brought to a stand-still. 
The snow rapidly increased in depth, 
and before we lost sight of the icy 
lake, it was up to their bellies. Thus 
arrested the ladies dismounted, or 
rather slipped off, into a bed of snow, 
in attitudes not precisely similar to 
that of Mercury, 


New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 


Now commenced the climb; this 
bristled with difficulties, but be 
not alarmed, for although theoreti- 
cally, as well as practically familiar 
with arétes, bergschrunds, séracs, 
crévasses, couloirs, moulins, névés, 
moraines, and other lofty mountain 
features, you will not be troubled 
with them here; the purpose of 
this paper being more to show how 
Englishwomen triumphed over for- 
midable alpine difficulties than to 
enumerate them in detail. 

I have said that no mule path 
exists over the Moro—that made, 
as far back as 1720, having been 
totally destroyed by avalanches. 
Had we been told that no path of 
any kind existed, we should not 
have disputed the assertion, for no 
path was visible from the time that 
we left Mattmarksee, until we were 
fairly over the mountain. Under 
these circumstances, there was no 
alternative but to follow the leader, 
the latter being our good and trusty 
guide Venetz, who piloted us with 
wonderful accuracy. He was fol- 
lowed by the second guide, and by 
the porters, and thus well marked 
footsteps were made for us. Walk- 
ing in these, we rarely made a 
fauz pas, but any attempt to di- 
verge from them almost invariably 
brought us to grief. With zeal 
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more affectionate than discreet, the 
husband of the bride, in spite of 
Venetz’s remonstrances, attempted 
to assist her. For a few minutes 
his efforts were successful, but pre- 
sently, at a locality which though 
snow-veiled was by no means plea- 
sant to look on, our friend sank 
suddenly, and would probably have 
disappeared altogether had not his 
outstretched arms arrested his 
downward progress. He had fallen 
into a small fissure, from which he 
was rescued, at the cost of a rather 
severe injury to his right leg, a little 
below theknee. Examinationshowed 
that the flesh was cut nearly to the 
bone, and the bride’s first perform- 
ance of the duty enjoined on her to 
keep her husband in sickness took 
place on this occasion, when she 
assisted to bind the wounded limb 
with handkerchiefs. Fortunately, 
the bone was not injured, and so 
with the leg of his trousers tucked 
up, our friend proceeded, drops of 
blood occasionally exuding from the 
wound and crimsoning the snow. 
In all alpine ascents where there 
is danger or even difficulty, it is of 
the greatest importance not to act 
in opposition to the advice of your 
guides. These, sometimes desirous 
of putting the traveller on good 
terms with himself, indiscreetly 
observe, in a dangerous locality, 
‘Herr So-und-So ist ganz so gut 
wie ein Fiihrer,’ the effect being 
sometimes to send Herr So-and-So, 
who is perhaps strongly smitten by 
the furor montanus, off on some tan- 
gent which, if it does not result in 
bringing him speedily to grief, forms 
anything but a safe or pleasant 
short cut. Be assured, as a rule, 
that duly authorised professional 
guides are infinitely more experi- 
enced in alpine travel than tourists, 
and for the best of all reasons— 
alpine climbing being with them 
the business of life, they have been 
from boys gymnasts on mountains. 
After this mishap, you may be 
sure that we followed Venetz with 
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dog-like fidelity, but even under 
these circumstances we were often 
brought to a standstill by great 
snowdrifts, in which we floundered 
long before we were able to extri- 
cate ourselves. Progression to us 
men was most arduous; to the 
ladies, whose dresses were terribly 
in their way, locomotion was fre- 
quently impossible, and it was only 
by the assistance of the guides and 
porters that they could be extri- 
cated from the snowdrifts. Crino- 
lines, as a matter of course, had been 
discarded; happily fashion, which for 
some years has made women appear 
as if they were walking on castors 
instead of on feet, has nearly put an 
end to the reign of these abomina- 
tions, but under no circumstances 
could a lady be advised to cross the 
Moro with such an incumbrance. 
Father Imseng spoke, you may re- 
member, of the snow being two feet 
deep on themountain. Why,in many 
places it was six feet, and it was only 
by cutting galleries through these 
drifts that passage was practicable. 
But though innocent of crinoline, 
the garments of the ladies were but 
ill-caleulated for the adventure on 
which we were embarked. Before 
we had been two hours in the snow 
they began to assume a very tattered 
and draggled appearance. The bride, 
wise from former travel in Switzer- 
land, had encased her feet in a pair 
of Carter’s excellent Alpine boots, 
than which no better can be made; 
but the chaussure of the doctor’s 
niece consisted of boots entirely un- 
fitted for the occasion. Long ere 
the summit of the pass had been 
gained, the soles had parted com- 
pany for ever from her feet, and it 
was only by defending the latter by 
numerous pairs of woollen stock- 
ings, swathed with handkerchiefs, 
that she was enabled to progress. 
In no article of dress do ladies 
make greater mistakes in Switzer- 
land, than in that of boots. Riding, 
a thin chaussure may be worn; 
but whenever walking is to be 
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done—and what is an Alpine ex. 
cursion when this forms no part of 
the day’s work ?—the feet should 
be shod with strong boots, the soles 
of which should “project slightly 
beyond the upper leather. 

Slipping frequently, falling occa- 
sionally, and floundering in mighty 
snowdrifts, we crept upwards ; but, 
as may be supposed, very slowly, 
As we progressed, the labour of the 
ascent became greatly aggravated, 
At every step we sank from twelve 
to eighteen inches in the snow, not- 
withstanding that we trod carefully 
in the footsteps of the guides and 
porters. ‘Per nives sempiternas 
et rupes tremendas,’ we might have 
exclaimed, for nothing else met our 
gaze. As a matter of course, the 
ladies brought up the rear, for the 
fatigue of walking when snow is 
deep falls less heavily on those who 
are last. The steps were, however, 
often too far apart for the comfort 
of our fair companions, and thus 
the toil of the ascent was greatly 
increased to them. Indeed, long o be- 
fore the cross on the summit of the 
pass was in sight, disagreeable 
thoughts of an extemporancous 
bivouac on the snow intruded them- 
selves, for I scarcely dared to hope 
that the endurance of the ladies 
would carry them through the 
undertaking, But with unflagging 
energy they struggled on, battling 
bravely and so “successfully with 
the difficulties, that at length the 
summit was gained. It was three 
o'clock, just twelve hours from 
the time we had started from Saas, 
ten hours being the usual time 
taken for the entire journey from 
Saas to Macugnaga. 

Here the snow was frozen to icy 
consistency. My alpine thermo- 
meter registered 31 degrees in the 
shade, and long icicles hung from 
the cross, the greater portion of 
which was embedded in snow. But 
happily, while difficulties beset our 
path below, all was bright and 
beautiful above. Monte Rosa, seen 
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through an atmosphere of great 
purity, appeared wonderfully grand 
and sublime, far finer and more 
imposing than from the Gorner 
Grat. From that eyrie, as many 
readers will doubtless remember, it 
presents a hill-like appearance, 
whereas, from the Moro, the mighty 
alp assumes the char: acter of a vast 

yall face, broken into gigantic 
precipic es, whose aggregate height 
is not less than 6,000 feet. Down 
these avalanches were continually 
crashing, the results of the recent 
heavy snowfall. We heard them 
thundering below long after we had 
lost sight of them. A vast pano- 
ama of mountain heights, broken 


only by the Val Anzasca, sur- 
rounded us, clothed in flowing 
robes of spotless white. Prominent 


among these were the Mischabel, 
Weiss Thor, Strahlhorn, Jederhorn, 
Cima di Jazzi, and the Rothhorn, 
immediately below which is the 
pass of the Moro. Another highly 
noteworthy feature of this pass is 
the Allelein Glacier, one of the most 
curious and instructive in Switzer- 
land. It entirely dams up the head 
of the Saas valley, and is the nursing 
mother of the Mattmarksee. An 
enormous number of mou~ 
tonnées are visible; they lie for the 
most part at the foot of the black 
and frowning precipices of the 
Alleleinhorn, and the glacier is 
riven by terrible crévasses and fis- 
sures. 

Under other circumstances we 
should probably have dallied here 
to enjoy this grand scenery, but the 
cold was excessive, and our labour 
far from over. Recruiting our 
strength with a little brandy, we 
commenced the descent, one of the 
steepest in the Alps. In many 
places we seemed to hang over 
Macugnaga, which was 7,000 feet 
below. How the ladies got down 
is beyond my comprehension. For, 
fall of apprehensions respecting 
them, and well aware how impor- 
tant it was that they should have 
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rooms ready for them at the inn, 
and if possible a warm bath ; accom- 
panied by the doctor, I made as 
much speed as possible to our night 
quarters. But under no circum- 
stances can you descend the Moro 
on the Italian side rapidly. The 
descent for thousands of feet is very 
like that of the Great Pyramid, only, 
in the case of the mountain, the 
natural rock-steps are far higher 
than those of the Pyramid. The 
difficulties in our case were con- 
siderably augmented by the rocks 
being glazed by ice, which often 
afforded no coign of vantage for 
hand or foot. More than once 
on our way down the doctor as- 
sured me, that in his experience 
of the hill country in India, he had 
never gone through such a grind as 
this; and I gave willing credit to 
his emphatic assertion that he would 
never be caught crossing the Moro 
again. The evening was rapidly 
fading when we reached the inn at 
Macugnaga. A gentleman, evi- 
dently of the tourist genus, stood 
before the door. ‘Where, may I 
ask, do you come from?’ he in- 
quired, with an evidently curious 
air. ‘We have just crossed the 
Moro,’ I answered. ‘Is it possible ?’ 
he replied; ‘Why, they told me 
at Visp a week ago that the pass 
was quite impracticable, and accord- 
ingly Icame here by the Simplon.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘not only have we 
crossed it, but two ladies of our 
party have accomplished the task, 
and will be here presently.’ This 
information fairly staggered the 
gentleman, and, indeed, not only 
him, but the people of the inn, who 
had ‘gathered at the doorway, and 
endorsed all that the former had 
said respecting the condition of the 
pass. The gentleman being the 
only guest, we obtained good rooms 
for the ladies, and having ordered 
a warm bath to be prepared, I went 
back to meet them. 

Long and painfully did I trudge 
over the stony path leading to the 
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foot of the Moro, straining my eyes 
through the fast gathering gloom, 
in hopes of seeing my friends. At 
length, when disappointment was 
fast yielding to despair, I beheld 
them advancing towards me; and 
in the course of a short time I had 
the ineffable satisfaction of seeing 
them safe in the inn. But oh, how 
different in appearance to when 
they started from Saas! Take a 
sheet of the Times newspaper, soak 
it in water, and lash it with rods, 
and you will have some idea of the 
tattered state of their garments, 
while their rich hair streamed 
wildly far down their backs, ampli- 
fied by no deceptive chignons. Their 
faces—well, we will draw a veil 
over these ; for although when we 
started from Mattmarksee we wore 
veils, the toilsome ascent, and the 
absolute necessity of making the 
best use of our eyes, prevented us 
wearing them, so we suffered ac- 
cordingly. That they had endured 
much was evident, but with true 
British pluck, they had borne their 
disasters without a murmur; and 
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when it is remembered that they 
did not arrive at Macugnaga until 
nearly eight o’clock—the only im. 
portant halt for rest having been at 
Mattmarksee,—it will be conceded 
that their endurance was as great 
as their heroism. Mr. Wills, a high 
authority on Alpine matters, states, 
in his account of the Moro, that the 
pass can only be undertaken in the 
summer season, by those of the fair 
sex who do not mind a great deal 
of rough work, and can stand con- 
siderable fatigue : clothed with two 
feet of snow, often massed in 
mighty drifts, he would probably 
declare it to be impracticable. 

The fair bride and the doctor's 
niece were regarded as heroines ; 
and they will, I am sure, be long 
remembered at the Osteria de Monte 
Rosa. Both, on the following day, 
were able to take a stroll to the 
foot of the grand glacier of Macug- 
naga. The only one of our party 
who did not put in an appearance 
was the bride’s husband. His leg 
was considerably inflamed, and ab- 
solute rest was essential to a cure. 
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EXCLUSION OF THE CLERGY FROM SEATS IN THE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE legislature of Great Britain, 
unlike all other representative 
bodies, has formally declared that 
the clergy of the Established 
Churches of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland are ineligible for seats in 
Parliament, and has ratified this 
declaration by a statute, 41 Geo. ITI. 
cap. 63. By the provisions of the 
Emancipation Act of 1839, this 
disability is extended to Roman 
Catholic priests. It is to be ob- 
served that the disability is not 
functional, but personal. It not 
only affects those who are beneficed, 
or are otherwise engaged in the 
‘cure of souls,’ or are possessed of 
an office, the occupation of which 
is conditioned by admission to 
holy orders; but those who have 
been ordained either as deacon or 
priest in the English Church, or 
have been made ministers in the 
Scotch Church. The customary 
penalties on sitting or voting in the 
House, in case a constituency re- 
turns an undetected clergyman, are 
to be inflicted when the discovery 
is made, Finally, the election of a 
clergyman is to be declared void. 
The circumstances which at- 
tended this act of exclusion, and 
the reasonings which justified the 
provisions of Horne Tooke’s Act, 
in the eyes of those who ‘ declared 
and enacted’ them, are very little 
known. Ninety-nine educated per- 
sons out of every hundred who talk 
on the subject, are under the im- 
pression that the exclusion of the 
clergy is due to a standing resolution 
of the House of Commons only. 
Not one person in a thousand per- 
haps is acquainted with the facts 
which preceded and accompanied 
the Act of 1801, when a Committee 
of the House of Commons decided 
with great rapidity on a subject 
requiring minute historical research, 
and the House itself, from personal 
VOL. LXXV.—NO. CCCCL. 


hostility to a man who had been 
lately introduced to it, disabled at 
least 15,000 individuals of the upper 
middle class froma seat in Par- 
liament. In order to understand 
these facts, it will be necessary to 
give a slight sketch of the early 
constitution of Parliament, as well 
as to advert to the reasons which 
made Horne Tooke so unpopular 
with the ministry, that they could 
pass the Act. 

Parliaments, as most persons 
now know, were originally sum- 
moned in order to grant taxes. The 
machinery of Parliament was bor- 
rowed, it appears, from those cle- 
rical Convocations, which had long 
been familiar with demands of aid 
from Rome, and which distributed 
customary charges upon the tenants 
of ecclesiastical fees, when the 
charge was claimable. As the taxes 
leviable on these tenants were de- 
rived from income, those on the 
lay tenants from personal property ; 
as the value of a benefice was known, 
and on the whole fixed, the amount 
of personal property fluctuating; as 
therefore a grant only was essential 
to the taxation of the clerical in- 
come, and an assessment by sworn 
collectors was needed when a fif- 
teenth was levied; and, further- 
more, as the tenure of ecclesias- 
tical income was sharply distin- 
guished from that of lay persons— 
Parliament and Convocation made 
separate grants. It was the in- 
terest of the clergy to maintain this 
separation, for it is clear that the 
grants of a clerical tenth and a lay 
twentieth do not indicate equal 
sacrifices to the exchequer, the first 
having been paid from income, the 
second from goods, and in boroughs 
from stocks-in-trade. 

Taxes granted in convocation ex- 
tended to ecclesiastical fees, even 
though they were possessed by lay 
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persons, or lay corporations. The 
first college founded in Oxford, the 
type in fact of all such academical 
institutions, was eminently a lay 
corporation, Merton laid no con- 
dition of taking orders on his fellows. 
He peremptorily excludes monks 
from his benefaction. But a con- 
siderable portion of his endowment 
was obtained from impropriated 
tithes. Whenever Convocation 
grants an aid to the king or the 
pope, or the nuncio, or to cardinals 
visiting England, the college . is 
taxed by Convocation. But on all 
its lay fees, it contributes through 
the king’s collectors. 

So again, a lay fee held by an 
ecclesiastic was liable to those 
customary or exceptional charges 
which either belonged of right to 
the Crown, or might be imposed by 
parliamentary grant. A very cur- 
sory inspection of the lay taxing 
rolls in the Public Record Office, 
will show that clergymen specially 
so designated, i.e. as rectors or 
vicars, contributed to these subsidies 
from their lay fees. There is no 
reason to think that the case of 
John of Gatesden was solitary, who 
is said by Matthew Paris (1245) to 
have been possessed of many bene- 
fices and many lay fees, to have 
resigned the former, to have been 
knighted by the king at Christmas, 
and to have married a daughter of 
the house of Bruce. The monk 
of St. Albans gives no hint that, in 
his day, there was any canonical 
impediment to the step, but ob- 
serves : ‘curam exuens animarum 
periculosam, ad magnorum Pro- 
cerum dignitatem advolavit. Unde 
multi nobiles origine, mente autem 
ignobiles invidentes, illi cito postea 
laqueos gravaminis prepararunt ; 
quorum invidorum molimina Johan- 
nes invidiosus, non sine difficultate, 
prudenter evasit.’ Similarly John 
Bigod, younger brother of Roger, 
is said by Hemingburgh to have 
been one of the wealthiest men in 
England, and heir to the lands of 
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his brother, but to have been an 
ecclesiastic. 

In the days when all learning 
was the property of the clergy, it is 
unreasonable to believe that they 
were necessarily excluded from the 
House of Commons. Many cases 
occur in the rolls of Parliament in 
which the member returned as 
elected to represent a county or 
borough is designated as a ¢lerk. 
Nor is the absence of this appellation 
negative proof against the previous 
ordination of an individual. There 
has not been, till comparatively late 
times, any custom of distinguishing 
clergymen bya prefix to their names. 
The title of reverend was long ago 
assigned to the superior ecclesias- 
tics, but as late certainly as the 
days of Walton, it was not given to 
the ordinary clergyman. Willis, 
one of the most precise and accurate 
men of his day, is by no means re- 
gular in the use of the prefix as late 
even as 1750. A large collection of 
his letters to Humphrey Owen, then 
Bodley’s librarian, exists in Bodley’s 
library. In his addresses to these 
letters he leaves out ‘reverend ’ as 
often as he uses it. The writer has 
heard of old-fashioned clergymen, 
who have declined to use a title to 
which they had no legal right. When 
the clergyman was unbeneficed, or 
retired from the cure of souls, he 
might, if he choose, become unob- 
servedly a lay person. Before the re- 
formation, the ordinary dress of the 
secular clergy was not different from 
that of laymen. The costume of cler- 
gymen at the present time is (some 
peculiar affectations excepted), just 
as with the Quakers, the adherence 
to what was once the general style 
of dress adopted by grave and de- 
corous persons. 

The cases quoted against the ad- 
mission of the clergy to the House 
of Commons, before the passing of 
Horne Tooke’s Act, were open to 
dispute. The earliest was that of 
Newell, who was returned from a 
Cornish borough in 1553, but was 
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ejected from the house, ‘ because he 
had a voice in Convocation.’ The 
decision seems to indicate no more 
than the fact, that it was against 
the custom of Parliament for the 
same person to have a seat in both 
Houses. But the decision in the case 
of Christopher Parkins, dean of Car- 
lisle, points the other way. This 
person, who held the deanery from 
1595 to 1622, certainly had a voice 
in Convocation, but he held his seat 
unchallenged. He was not, it ap- 
pears, in orders, or at least not in 
priest’s orders, since he had a dis- 
pensation from Elizabeth, by which 
he was suffered to retain his deanery 
notwithstanding his want of a 
clerical qualification. The case of 
Dr. or Sir Joseph Craddock is less 
equivocal, He was returned to the 
Parliament of 1661, for Richmond, is 
mentioned in the journals as having 
obtained sick leave from the House 
in May, and is declared incapable 
of sitting in the following January. 
Craddock was unseated on petition. 
One Wandesford claimed the seat, 
objecting that Craddock was in 
holy orders, and was not returned 
by the majority of suffrages. The 
matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, both objections 
were sustained, and Wandesford’s 
name was substituted in the return 
for that of Craddock. The fourth 
case was more recent. Edward 
Rushworth had been returned for 
Newport, Isle of Wight. He had 
been admitted to deacon’s orders, 
and had served a curacy. It does 
not appear that he had taken priest’s 
orders. His opponent, John Bar- 
rington, who petitioned against 
Rushworth’s return, had warned the 
electors of Newport that his rival 
was ineligible, and that their votes 
would be thrown away. On con- 
sidering the petition, the committee 
appointed for the purpose gave no 
opinion on the subject of Rush- 
worth’s eligibility, other than a 
report that he was duly elected. 
This decision was given in February 


1785. But though these cases only 
are alluded to in the report pre- 
sented to the House in 1801, it was 
well enough known, and never dis- 
puted, that many persons had, from 
time to time, sat in Parliament, who 
were, if the case of Craddock is to 
be taken as conclusive, disabled 
from fulfilling this function. 

Between the time, however, in 
which Craddock’s return was de- 
clared void, and the question was 
revived in the case of Rushworth, 
a great change had taken place in 
the constitutional position of the 
clergy. By some arrangement, the 
particulars of which are not very 
clear, Convocation, shortly after the 
Restoration, gave up the practice of 
voting supplies. The privilege was 
not worth contending for. It had 
long since been ruled that the 
grants of the clergy in Convocation 
had no legal validity, unless they 
were subsequently sanctioned or 
endorsed by Parliament. All that 
remained to Convocation was a for- 
mal and barren initiative. Thence- 
forward, and as it seems tacitly, 
ecclesiastical were treated as lay 
fees. The incumbents of freehold 
benefices were empowered, whether 
they were clergy or lay persons, to 
vote for members of Parliament, 
and were subjected to the same im- 
posts in respect of their benefices 
as they had been liable to in re- 
spect of their lay possessions. Before 
this arrangement was made, there 
was some colour for the exclusion 
of the clergy, though there is 
abundant evidence that the dis- 
qualification was either not con- 
templated or was disregarded. But 
afterwards, if we can trust the un- 
contradicted statements of many 
persons, the House of Commons was 
and had been indisposed to in- 
validate the return of a clergyman, 
even in case a petition were pre- 
sented, and would certainly not be 
inclined to raise the question on 
abstract grounds. 

But the case was very different 
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when Horne Tooke was introduced 
into the House of Commons by Sir 
Francis Burdett and Mr. Wilson, 
on February 16, 1801. The presence 
of no person could have been more 
offensive to the dominant party. 
Tooke was now an elderly man. For 
nearly forty years he had been a 
prominent and busy politician. He 
had supported W ilkes in the Mid- 
dlesex contest. Report said that 
he had saved the election. He had 
fought against the scandalous par- 
don of the Brothers Kennedy. He 
dictated the famous reply of Alder- 
man Beckford to the King. He 
founded the society for supporting 
the Bill of Rights. In his quarrel 
with Wilkes, he was the assailant 
of that person’s character, not of his 
opinions. He ran a tilt with Junius, 
But so much courtesy, considering 
the character of that controversy, 
was used on both sides, that Tooke 
lost no part of such popularity as he 
had obtained. He was opposed to 
the American war, and denounced 
the ‘ Lexington massacre.’ Tried 
at Guildhall on account of the com- 
ments which he had published on 
this transaction, he was convicted 
of a scandalous libel, fined and im- 
prisoned. He attempted to obtain 
a call to the bar, but he failed, and 
reviled the Benchers. He offended 
even Paley, whose political hetero- 
doxy was supposed to have barred 
his preferment, for Paley appears 
to have attempted to prevent him 
from obtaining his Master’s degree 
at Cambridge. His Diversions of 
Purley alarmed even the latitudi- 
narians and the utilitarians of the 
day. He was a candidate for West- 
minster in 1790. He was tried for 
high treason in 1794, and acquitted, 
to the discomfiture of the Govern- 
ment. He was jubilant, his enemies 
exasperated and unforgiving. The 
Government was not likely to forget 
that Lord Stanhope had presided at 
a banquet held at Norwich, for the 
purpose of celebrating the acquittal 
of Hardy and Tooke, and had 
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affected the style of republican 
France in his speeches. He stood 
again for Westminster in 1796, 
and polled nearly, 3,000 votes with- 
out canvassing the electors, or 
spending a penny. He denounced 
corruption, ridiculed the bigotry 
and dishonesty of Parliament, and 
in particular he directed a ceaseless 
attack against rotten boroughs. In 
1801, he was returned for Old 
Sarum. 

Tooke had been a friend of 
Wilkes. In a letter which Wilkes 
took care to publish after their 
quarrel, Tooke had spoken con- 
temptuously of the rite of ordi- 
nation, and coupled those expres- 
sions with a blasphemous jest. 
These words had been quoted for 
the last thirty years. He had asso- 
ciated with the abbot of the Med- 
menham monks, the society whose 
wild acts of profane indecency had 
shocked an age by no means precise. 
He had thrown up his living, and 
ostentatiously abandoned his orders. 
Before the world he was a libertine, 
a jester, a scoffer at things holy. 
He lived in open concubinage. He 
was an associate of Tom Paine. He 
drank off bottles of brandy with 
Porson and Boswell, and left both 
under the table. Many of these 
practices were venial enough, ac- 
cording to the morality of the time, 
but they were deemed dangerous 
evidence of character, when coupled 
with extreme liberalism in politics. 
Such a man was returned to Par- 
liament on the nomination of the 
mad Lord Camelford, and by the 
six electors of Old Sarum. 

He no sooner took his seat than 
Earl Temple, afterwards Marquis of 
Buckingham, challenged his right 
to election. Temple said that he 
should wait fourteen days, in order 
to see whether any petition might 
be presented from that borough 
against Mr. Tooke’s return. On 
March 10, 1801, the same nobleman 
moved that evidence be given of 
Mr. Tooke’s ordination. Upon this 
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question the first division was 
taken, the effect of which was, that 
proof was given of Tooke’s ordi- 
nation, of his induction to the 
chapelry of New Brentford, of his 
having performed divine offices in 
the church, and having received 
tithes and ecclesiastical fees. Upon 
this division and this evidence, a 
committee was appointed, the chair- 
man being Mr. Bragge, who re- 
ported on April 2nd as to the eligi- 
bility of persons in holy orders to 
sit in the House. On May 4th, a 
debate took place on the report. 
The object of Temple was to pro- 
cure a decision of the House adverse 
to Tooke, and to establish a pre- 
cedent against a similar case. But 
Addington resisted this course, and 
promised to bring in a bill which 
should have a general and perma- 
nent effect. Temple, however, per- 
sisted in his motion. On a division, 
the motion in favour of taking ‘the 
case of the return from Old Sarum 
into the consideration of the House’ 
was lost by 94 to 53. 

Two days after, Addington 
brought in his bill, which declared 
and enacted the disability, the 
penalties on sitting and voting, and 
the character of evidence which 
should be sufficient to establish the 
fact of a person’s being in holy 
orders. The bill was resisted by 
Fox, Burdett, Sheridan, Erskine, 
Grey, Jolliffe and others. It was 
chiefly supported by the Govern- 
ment officials, as Vansittart, Abbot, 
Scott and Mitford. The opposition 
pleaded that to elect and to be 
elected are relative, and that as the 
franchise had been accorded to the 
clergy, their eligibility to it had 
been inferentially admitted, what- 
ever were the precedents. They 
argued that the instances quoted 
were at once few, uncertain, 
and contradicted by the notorious 
admission of clergy during the last 
150 years. Tooke suggested an 
amendment, by which a person 
elected should be disqualified from 
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holding a benefice hereafter, a pro- 
posal which was supported by 
Jolliffe and Grey. Meanwhile 
Rushworth, who had been seated 
by the committee of 1785, presented 
a petition against the bill. The 
whole opposition considered the bill 
to be a personal attack on an ob- 
noxious individual. 

On the other hand, the promoters 
of the bill argued, that the express 
voice of parliamentary precedents 
was hostile to the eligibility of the 
clergy; that the clergy had great 
social influence and position; that 
the patronage of the Crown being 
considerable, the danger of par- 
liamentary corruption was inevi- 
table; that Convocation was an ex- 
istent power in the state, dormant 
indeed, but susceptible of being 
aroused to dangerous activity ; but 
above all, they insisted on the 
indelibility of orders, assigning 
the same significance on this point 
to the diaconate and priesthood. 
Wynn, a writer on ecclesiastical 
matters, was quoted to the effect 
that there was no canonical ob- 
jection to the admission of the 
clergy to the House—it had of 
course often happened in the House 
of Lords that a clergyman became 
a peer—and Tooke cited the autho- 
rity of Bacon, and the indirect tes- 
timony of Coke to the eligibility of 
the order. The bill was carried 
through the house without a 
division. 

In the House of Lords, Thurlow 
declared that he should vote against 
the bill, on the ground of its in- 
herent absurdities. This view was 
sustained by Lords Moira and Hol- 
land. Even Eldon censured the Go- 
vernment obliquely, when he said 
that the House of Commons should 
have proceeded by resolution. Lords 
Westmorland and Rosslyn voted 
for the bill, on grounds similar 
to those which prevailed with the 
Government party in the House of 
Commons. Horsley, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, the only prelate who spoke, 
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while he indignantly maintained 
that orders were indelible, owned 
that there was no canonical objec- 
tion to a clergyman’s sitting in the 
House of Commons, and added that 
the chief impediment which, in his 
opinion, could be urged against the 
concession of the mght, was to be 
found in the scandalous concomi- 
tants of an ordinary election. Here 
too, the bill passed without a di- 
vision. It received the royal assent 
on June 23. It may be added that 
in the course of the debate, the in- 
eligibility was extended to the mini- 
sters of the Scotch establishment, 
while provision was made that no 
return to the existing Parliament 
was to be disturbed. Horne Tooke 
therefore kept his seat, but he never 
entered the House again, though the 
Parliament was not dissolved till 
the end of the following year. 

It does not appear that either 
Tooke or his friends anticipated that 
his return would be questioned. In 
all the known cases on which 
a division had been taken, a peti- 
tion had been presented by the 
unsuccessful candidate. In the 
last and the most familiar case, 
that of Rushworth, the committee 
had ignored the disability, and 
seated the member whose eligibility 
was challenged. The distinction 
attempted to be set up in the de- 
bates of 1801, as to the difference 
of priest’s and deacon’s orders was 
an afterthought, which few speakers 
insisted on. Besides, there were 
cases fresh in the memory of many 
in the House, of clergymen sitting 
unquestioned and unchallenged. 
Temple did not dispute this; he 
contented himself with answering 
that a blot is not a blot till it is hit. 
It is to be observed too, that when 
Tooke stood for Westminster, there 
is no evidence of his opponents 
having given notice, that votes re- 
corded on his behalf would be 
thrown away, as had been done in 
Rushworth’s case. Can we doubt 
that the report of the committee in 
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1785 had been taken as a conclusive 
precedent ? 

The time in which Tooke’s act 
was passed, is one on which few per- 
sons could look back with satisfac- 
tion. Pitt had quitted office, because 
he could not carry a Catholic Relief 
Bill, and Addington was installed 
in his place. The descent was 
from a prince to a prentice. Irish 
disaffection was not relieved by the 
suppression of Fitzgerald’s insur- 
rection. The union, secured by the 
vilest corruption, had swamped the 
local Parliament, which, demoral- 
ised and bigoted as it might be, was 
always Irish, and sometimes patri- 
otic. It was a time of gagging acts, 
of suspending habeas corpus, of 
anxious debate on home affairs and 
foreign policy. The continental 
despots had made the French sol- 
diers a nation of heroes, and had 
given Napoleon a field for his 
splendid and destructive genius. 
For the first time in its history, the 
nation had been constrained to re- 
linquish its metallic currency. The 
famine was sore in the land. The 
price of wheat had risen far above 
all recorded experience. Parlia- 
mentary reform, long promised, 
was postponed. The people had not 
yet entered on that career of mili- 
tary glory which ultimately recon- 
ciled them to the war and its 
prodigious charges. Old men can 
even now recall the intense anxiety 
with which they watched those 
negociations which led to the peace 
of Amiens, and how eagerly the 
nation desired repose. And in the 
midst of all these troubles the Tory 
party, in its eagerness to take ven- 
geance upon an old and feeble man, 
disabled a whole order of society. 
It would have been as rational to 
have inflicted the same disability on 
all who bore the name of John. 
After the act was passed, Tooke, in 
an address to the Westminster 
electors, offered his ironical thanks 
to the Government, for, said he, ‘so 
eager were they to attack me, that 
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if the Government had brought in 
a bill to hang me in the lobby, it 
would have been carried without a 
division.’ 

Viewed from any point, 
theory of the constitutional dis- 
ability of the clergy is seen to be 


the 


untenable. Later research has 
proved that clergymen were fre- 
quently returned to Parliament, at 
least to the end of the fourteenth 
century. ‘There is no proof to the 
contrary in the fifteenth. The 
titular distinction of a clergyman 
is modern, the means of identifying 
one who has retired from the active 
functions of his calling are but of 
yesterday. ‘There is not a vestige 
of truth in the assertion that he 
was canonically disabled. Horsley 
was no mean authority, and his 
statement, though reluctant, is posi- 
tive. Even if Horne Tooke had 
never become a member of the 
legislature, he was liable to such 
penalties or censures as the canons 
provided against the abandonment 
of spiritual for secular pursnits, 
when he threw up Brentford and 
took to farming. But, in fact, the 
canons had fallen into desuetude a 
century and a half before Horne 
Tooke commenced his political 
career. It was ridiculous to infer 
indirectly to a new disability, when 
time out of mind the censures of 
the church had slept and been for- 
gotten. 

The only truth which could have 
been alleged was that while Con- 
vocation sat to grant supplies, its 
power was in theory co-ordinate 
with that of the House of Commons, 
and that therefore a seat in one 
House, or a qualification for one 
House only, barred the possessor of 
a seat in the other. The House of 
Commons affirmed this position in 
the case of Newell, ignored it in 
that of Parkins, reaffirmed it, as 
far as the obscurity of the case 
will allow us to judge, in that of 
Craddock. But after that time, 
when the distinction between lay 
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and clerical taxation was obliterated 
or abandoned, this objection lost 
its weight. 

Great stress was laid by the dis- 
putants of the time on a phrase, 
which if not then recent, had come 
to be recently of importance, the in- 
delibility namely oforders. Nothing 
is more suggestive or instructive 
than the investigation of the cir- 
cumstances under which particular 
terms or phrases have been imported 
into language. Unfortunately, but 
little attention has been paid to this 
branch of philology, and the labour 
of tracing a special phrase is 
enormous. For my own part, I 
cannot recall to memory any in- 
stances in which the expression, 
‘indelibility of orders,’ is used in the 
literature of the eighteenth century, 
antecedent to the controversy on 
Horne Tooke’s case. It has all the 
appearance of a modern expression, 
and was first used in all likelihood 
by Horsley. 

From one point of view no per- 
son could deny the accuracy of the 
term. A fact cannot be recalled or 
gainsayed. From another, few per- 
sons could maintain the expression, 
for degradation and the milder 
penalty of deposition were familiar 
proceedings in the ecclesiastical 
law of the Roman church. The 
Anglican communion recognises no 
process of degradation, not we may 
be sure because it estimates orders 
at a higher rate than the Roman 
church does, but because it has 
treated them as a lower state. The 
Latin and Greek church look on 
orders as sacraments; the English 
church can only view them as con- 
tracts, contracts of a peculiarly 
solemn and significant kind, but 
necessarily susceptible of termina- 
tion. This view seems to have been 
recognised by Scott. We can hardly 
believe that this great jurist talked 
the nonsensewhich Hansard records 
as his speech on Horne Tooke’s act. 
But perhaps one part of this utter- 
ance is genuine, that in which he 
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compared orders to a contract of 
marriage, a contract, he argued, 
which may be entered on volun- 
tarily, but cannot be annulled at 
the pleasure of either or both par- 
ties. True, and forasufficient reason, 
that the annulling such a contract 
at the instance or will of one party 
to the agreement may be a wrong 
to the other, and in any case laxity 
of divorce would be a wrong or 
injury to society. But how a 
clergyman who wishes to quit his 
office can be said to wrong the 
church, or how society is benefited, 
and the church in particular, in 
retaining a reluctant minister in 
her service, it is not easy to show. 
Such men betook themselves to a 
secular life in times when the 
‘ministry of the church’ was inter- 
preted to designate a far more 
sacred function than it has ever 
been in Reformed churches. They 
quitted their orders formally and 
by dispensation if they thought it 
worth while, informally if they did 
not. The secularisation of a Roman 
priest in the present day, is not, if 
we are rightly informed, an un- 
known process, nor one which is 
attended with excommunication or 
even with grave censure. 

It may be worth while to con- 
sider whether the current accep- 
tance of this peculiar phrase may 
not be a powerful cause of priest- 
craft. The temptation to use undue 
influence over men’s minds is not 
the special vice of any one church. 
It may be as dominant in the policy 
of the most ardent Protestant, as 
it could be in that of the most un- 
swerving ultramontane. But wher- 
ever it is present, it must needs be 
powerfully stimulated by the accep- 
tance of an irreversible position, of 
an inalienable office. A man whose 
retreat is cut off will stand at bay, 
not perhaps to threaten, but maybe 
to plot against the society which 
puts him at a disadvantage. 

The passions, the fears, the ani- 
mosities of those days have passed 
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away, and with them the arguments 
alleged in favour of Horne Tooke’s 
act. Were the question debated now, 
we should not in all probability hear 
of those precedents which satisfied 
the herd of Addington’s supporters. 
Lawyers would hardly discuss the 
theory of canonical obedience, or 
argue that although orders are not a 
sacrament, they are an irreversible 
and indefeasible contract. In prac- 
tice clergymen are free to remain 
in the church or abandon it. In 
these days it is very unlikely that 
a prelate would enter on such a 
suit as that of the Bishop of Exeter 
v. Shore. Already men who were 
once ordained are practising physic ; 
have been called to the bar, after a 
formal decision to that effect ; hold 
commissions in the army; are en- 
gaged in trade. Nobody is likely 
to hunt up these deserters or put in 
practice whatever unrepealed sta- 
tutes may affect their liberty. The 
offices of the church are as far as 
possible protected by the almost abso- 
lute authority which bishops exer- 
cise over such unbeneficed clergy as 
are seeking employment, and by the 
inquiries which may be properly 
made about the presentee to a 
benefice. But they are decidedly 
not protected by the foolish rule 
which demands to constrain mal- 
contents within the pale of the 
church. In its present condition, 
it is no wisdom on the part of those 
who interpret the policy of the 
Establishment, to look too curiously 
on those who quietly retire from its 
ministrations. 

If the House of Commons does 
hereafter debate the question and 
reconsider the legislation of 1801, it 
may be expected to treat the matter 
on public grounds. It is not very 
likely, especially as the electoral 
franchise becomes more widely dis- 
tributed, that many of the retired 
clergy will aspire to a seat in the 
House. It would only be a rare con- 
junction of circumstances that such 
an event could occur. It is possible 
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that ifthe doors were thrown open, 
men profoundly acquainted with the 
facts and the needs of popular and 
university education, might obtain 
a seat. No one could regret such a 
result, for the House of Commons 
is as a body, profoundly ignorant of 
educational questions. It is possible 
that one or two may be returned, 
who having succeeded unexpectedly 
to the dignity of primogeniture, can 
afford to stand fora county. But 
a clerical party in the House, in the 
sense of a railway party, or a clerical 
interest in the sense of a legal .in- 
terest, are wholly out of the ques- 
tion. There is not the smallest 
chance that such a combination 
could occur as would give such 
persons the opportunity of united 
action. 

It may seem, however, that the 
exclusion is at best a sentimental 
grievance. Most grievances are 
sentimental ; that is, are borne by 
heavy and coarse natures patiently, 
irritate those of finer fibre. Few 
persons like to have their liberty in- 
terfered with, except on sufficient 
and intelligible grounds. A man 
who, left to himself, might never 
quit his house, his street, his town, 
would feel it intolerably irksome if 
he were commanded arbitrarily to 
keep within any of these limits. 
And such disabilities, whatever they 
may be, are felt all the more keenly, 
the more general is the relaxation 
afforded to other men’s disabilities. 
In 1805 no Roman Catholic or dis- 
senter could sit in the House, be a 
member of a corporation, enter at a 
university. There is reason to be- 
lieve, that before very long, the last 
relics of religious intolerance will 
be swept away. The guarantees of 
the Emancipation and the Test and 
Corporation Acts are in course of 
being repealed. The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, the latest, and it may 
be hoped, the last outbreak of mad 
fanaticism, after falling into instant 
desuetude, cannot endure much 
longer. The House of Commons is 
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willing to allow Nonconformists to 
graduate at the English Universi- 
ties, and has relinquished the tests 
imposed on some officials in Dublin. 
Before long, in the inevitable march 
of events, the ancient endowments 
of the Universities will be offered 
for general competition. Willing 
adhesion is being rapidly substituted 
for enforced conformity ; and when 
all restrictions are done away, it is 
probable that the adhesion will be 
more generous, and the conformity 
more honest. In the midst of these 
changes, it is unreasonable to lay 
penalties upon one kind of con- 
scientiousness, especially when they 
are relaxed in other kinds. 

The Irish priests return most, if 
not all,the Catholic members for the 
Irish people. In this way they 
compensate their disabilities. The 
English clergy are too often the 
avowed enemies and hindrances to 
beneficial changes. In this way 
they make themselves heard and 
felt. Ostracism is no remedy ex- 
cept it be accompanied by banish- 
ment. The influence will be as 
surely exercised, even though its 
course may be altered, its machinery 
modified. When Lord Temple ar- 
gued that the power of the clergy 
would be excessive, if they could be 
returned to Parliament, he showed 
little knowledge of human nature, 
if indeed he really believed what he 
said. His son was wiser in his 
generation, when he recognised 
that by giving the franchise to the 
tenant farmers, he should link their 
interest with that of the landowners. 
The legislature made priestcraft 
inevitable, when it caught at and 
endorsed the novel doctrine that by 
the English law orders were in- 
delible. It is no satisfaction to the 
English clergyman to point out to 
him the strength of the Establish- 
ment, and the place of the Bishops 
in the House of Lords. He may 
doubt whether the Establishment is 
strong; he may not, though sin- 
cerely and affectionately attached 
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to the Church, care a jot for the 
Establishment, which no reasonable 
person holds to be anything other 
than a political system. He may 
believe that the real efficiency of 
the bishops is compromised by their 
life peerage, and the church scan- 
dalised and weakened. He must be 
very blind indeed, if he fails to see 
that the ‘spiritual peers’ are treated 
with very slight respect, and are 
expected to keep in their place. 
The bishops never handle secular 
subjects. They have sunk to being 
the ecclesiastical advisers of the 
Lords, the referees on questions put 
by such peers as affect the réle of 
ecclesiastical reformers. 

It is said that the House of Com- 
mons is exceedingly unfriendly to 
any discussion on the principle of 
Horne Tooke’s Act. When Mr. 
Bouverie, some years ago, sought to 
relieve clergymen from certain dis- 
abilities, the House retained the 
exclusion clauses of 1801, in the 
Bill. As a rule, the House of Com- 
mons will legislate only from ne- 
cessity, and never will see the 
necessity until it is urgent and 
dangerous. It is higher wisdom to 
take account of all forces, to give 
them all a fair chance, to let them 
take their place in the harmony of 
social life. If the House of Com- 
mons persists in exhibiting itself as 
a club, it will assuredly abdicate its 
functions, and commit them to more 
energetic and less responsible hands, 
as unfor tunately it has done already 
to a great extent. This dislike to 
treating a question of disfranchise- 
ment or political disability is all the 
more impolitic, if, as is generally 
believed, the House would not re- 
fuse to entertain the question should 
it come practically before them. It 
is difficult to conceive that it 
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could successfully maintain the ex- 
clusion of the clergy from a seat in 
the House, after a bond fide return, 
and if the constituency were reso- 
lute. When the House was far more 
despotic than it now is, the re- 
peated election for Clare made it 
impossible to retain the disabling 
statutes against the Catholics. The 
continued return of Baron Roths- 
child for the city of London did 
similar service in removing Jewish 
disabilities. The House cannot 
descend to a contest with a con- 
stituency. Such a course is at once 
undignified and destructive; the 
former, because a great assembly 
cannot be compromised by the in- 
troduction of a few men whom it 
may not like; the latter, because it 
affects to control that freedom of 
choice by which, and by which 
alone, the House of Commons does 
exist, and can command respect. 

If indeed at some future time the 
question is raised anew, and the 
Act of 1801 be repealed, it would be 
unjust to exact a formal renuncia- 
tion of the clerical status. This is 
a needless invasion of conscience. 
But the Legislature may and, per- 
haps, should adopt the suggestion 
made by Tooke himself, by disabling 
all such persons as might be elected 
from receiving any benefice from the 
Crown or its ministers. There is 
enough and to spare of intrigue in 
the career of lawyers. The military 
and naval services are represented 
to their own benefit. It would be as 
well to check all aspirations after ec- 
clesiastical patronage. There will 
always be enough candidates for 
ministerial gifts outside, without 
selling the sanctuary for the sake 
of parliamentary support within 
the walls of the Honse. 

J. E. Thoroup Rocers. 
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CONCERNING THE 


HEADS 


OF BATTERING-RAMS : 


WITH SOME THOUGHTS TOUCHING THE REVIVIFICATION OF MUMMIES. 


T is well understood by such as, 
in a philosophic and candid 
temper, have studied the histories 
of ancient Greece and Rome, what 
(in departed centuries) was meant 
by a Barrertnc-Ram. There was a 
long and heavy beam, sometimes 
attaining a length of a hundred and 
twenty feet, to one end of which was 
affixed a massive iron head, in form 
like the head of a Ram. This In- 
strument was suspended by strong 
ropes to a cross-beam, sustained by 
two great logs, which in their turn 
were sustained by the earth. When 
it was desired to break a way 
through the wall of a fortified city, 
the entire apparatus was set up 
within convenient reach of the fated 
wall, Then the heavy beam, armed 
with the iron head, was swung 
backwards and forwards by the 
vehement exertion of (possibly) 
some hundreds of men: the head 
coming at each swing with inex- 
pressible violence against the hostile 
wall. No wall could long remain 
intact under that usage. The stones 
were loosened : cracks became mani- 
fest: a small opening was made, 
which gradually became a large one: 
finally, a practicable breach was 
made, through which the besieging 
army was able to enter the city. 
It was comparatively easy to pass 
through the w all, after an opening 
had been made in it. It was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make the open- 
ing. The ram’s head was of hard 
material. Fitly so; for it had hard 
work to do. Persons of soft ma- 
terial, physically and morally, passed 
in with facility after the ram had 
done its work. And it is probable 
that a good many of them, thus 
easily entering, did not reflect much 
upon their obligations to the bat- 
tered old head, which had borne the 


brunt, and cleared their way. By 
this time it had (likely enough) 
been taken down from its supports, 
and was lying in some neighbouring 
ditch, half concealed by mud. Prac- 
tical and pushing spirits jumped 
over it, as they advanced towards 
the opening it made : possibly wiped 
their feet upon it. Here and there 
a man of a sentimental nature would 
put his hands in his pockets and 
look kindly at it for a little while : 
thinking of the services that iron- 
headed log had rendered : thinking 
how easy it was to enter now where 
it had been so hard to enter at the 
first, 

Let us muse, kindly reader, on 
the Heads of Moral Battering-Rams: 
Human Heads that suffer many 
hard blows in opening away through 
old prejudices and abuses. Let us 
think how hardly men fare who 
bravely set themselves to break 
through these. The days were, in 
which such a head would pr obably 
have been cut off altogether: and 
even yet, all obloquy, all misrepre- 
sentation, all malignant railing, are 
the common portion of such men as 
propose improvements, political or 
social; and try to bring these im- 
provements about. Sorely beaten 
about the head are the Moral Bat- 
tering-Rams! Those who first pro- 
posed Corn-law repeal; reform of 
the infamous penal laws which dis. 
graced the statute-book till brave 
men like Sir Samuel Romilly saved 
this nation from the shame of them; : 
reform of the scandalous abuses in 
the Church of England and the 
Establishment in Ireland; reform 
in the Army, including the abolition 
of flogging human beings to death: 
the abolition of Negro Slav ery; the 
making the representation of the 
people in Parliament cease to be in 
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great measure a grim farce; the 
permission of organs in Scotch 
churches, and of Scotch congre- 
gations to kneel at prayer and stand 
at praise; how these men were 
vilified and misrepresented! Look 
back over the files of various old 
Tory newspapers and magazines : 
and think what the poor Heads had 
to come through! By and by, the 
breach is made in the thick wall 
of selfish interests and unreasoning 
prejudices: and then, people who 
had neither the courage nor the 
hardness of nature to stand the first 
buffets, get all the good of them, 
and quietly walk through the breach 
opened by sorely battered Heads of 
Moral Battering-Rams. After a 
while, everybody sees so plainly 
that the advocates of Reform had all 
the reason on their side, that people 
think it must have been quite easy 
to batter down the ancient abuse. 
They say, ‘ Well, that wall was so 
much off the perpendicular: the 
mortar had so crumbled into dust ; 
that just a touch must have sent it 
down: the old Heads, now in their 
graves, or lying in obscure ditches, 
could not have had such a tough 
work to do as we fancied.’ And 
when one who has long survived 
the fight in which he won his 
fame, gets into the way (like Lord 
Brougham) of talking sometimes 
about the hard hits he received and 
dealt, we grow impatient of hearing 
about them. We think it is all an 
old man’s talk about the long past. 
Controversy is a hateful thing. 
Never has the writer joined in it, 
and he never will. But he has 
watched a good deal of it: and he 
can sincerely say that he never yet 
saw controversy carried on in good 
temper or in fairness. He has seen 
it carried on by men who, speaking 
generally, were good-tempered and 
fair-tempered men, And they began 
in tolerable fairnessand good temper. 
But the controversy had not lasted 
long till the lurking devil was 
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roused : insolence, misrepresenta- 
tion, savage ill-temper, were largely 
developed; at least onone side. He 
has seen controversy in which all 
the fairness and decency were on 
one side: all the opposite things 
on the other side. The more ordi- 
nary case is that there should be 
very little fairness or civility on 
either side. Yet, hateful as contro- 
versy is, the quiet easy-going men 
who shrink from it may well be 
thankful that there are pugnacious 
and hard-headed folk who rush into 
it with gusto, and seem to enjoy the 
strife. For these pugnacious folk 
do (as it were) batter a breach 
through which the easy-going men 
peacefully follow. Yes, you who 
know what cowards you are: you 
who know that however sure you 
might be that you had truth on 
your side, you would shrink into 
your shell at the first outburst of 
abuse from those interested in main- 
taining some flagrant iniquity which 
you had been carried away into at- 
tacking : look with profound respect 
on the hard heads that take and 
give hard blows! Yow could not 
do it. And it is a pitiful sight to 
behold a man who has ventured to 
attack something that is wrong, in- 
stantly set upon by those who wish 
to keep up the wrong : then getting 
frightened ; ; beginning i in acowar dly 
fashion to calculatethe consequences 

of sticking to what he has said; see- 
ing that he will get into no end of 
trouble if he sticks to it; and 
finally bullied into retracting what 
he and all who hear him know per- 
fectly to be true. It is a terrible 
thing to have all the will to be the 
head of the moral battering-ram, 
without the needful hardness! But 
it is a fine sight, to see ahead which 
is entirely free from softness : which 
is quite hard enough for the work 
to which it isset. Thereare various 
things about John Knox which one 
cannot in any way like: but there 


is something sublime about his in- 
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flexible and fearless firmness. So 
with Luther : what an inexpressibly 
hard head of a battering-ram! So 
in these days with Mr. John Bright. 
You may think him wrong if you 
please : but you cannot deny his 
magnificent pluck. You cannot look 
at the determined face of the great 
popular leader, without feeling that 
there is the man to batter down 
what he thinks an injustice. Con- 
servatism is ever the wall to be bat- 
tered: aggressive reformers or re- 
volutionisers are the head of the 
battering-ram. And though con- 
servatism serves many useful pur- 
poses, it is in the nature of things a 
losing cause. It is just a question 
of time, till any wall is battered 
down : that is, if there be the least 
show of sound reason that down it 
should go. For the essential idea 
of conservatism of course is, to keep 
things as they are: and that cannot 
be. It was conservatism that 
raised a terrible cry against the in- 
troduction of stage-coaches: they 
would drive the old stage-waggons 
off the road: horses would perish: 
diseases of the brain would be brought 
on by travelling through the atmo- 
sphere at the awful rate of eight 
miles an hour. Then it was con- 
servatism to raise acry against rail- 
ways: they would drive off the road 
the old stage-coaches, the glory of 
England : they would ‘destroy the 
old English noblesse,’ as was touch- 
ingly remarked by a distinguished 
surgeon, who got a title for cutting 
a wen out of the king’s neck. It 
was conservatism that maintained 
the fitness of hanging men and 
women for the theft of a few pence. 
It was conservatism that opposed 
every improvement in the laws of 
this country which has been made 
in the last thirty years; for that 
matter in the last five hundred. But 
the battering-ram has done its work: 
and the old walls have gone.down, 
as other old walls will doubtless go. 
Progressive folk may well rejoice 





that there are those who gird them- 
selves up and go forth to fight with 
what they think wrong, at whatever 
risk. For there are very many en- 
lightened persons, who would plainly 
see the wrong, and privately despise 
the stupidity of such as stand up 
for it, yet who would have no mind 
at all for the fight, and so would 
just let the wrong go on and 
flourish. 

We all, daily, see many things 
wrong. We know that we should 
get much ill-will by pointing them 
out and trying to correct them. We 
have learned by experience how 
much trouble and sorrow come of 
proposing and carrying even a very 
small improvement. And so, there 
is a great temptation to sadly sit 
still, till a braver man of thicker 
skin appears and does the work. 
Of course, this is cowardly. But it 
is natural; and grows always more 
congenial to-our nature as we grow 
older. What is the use, we mourn- 
fully say to ourselves, of getting 
into all that hot water; and likely 
enough failing to do any good after 
all? You lose heart: you cannot 
bear the strife, the misapprehension, 
the misrepresentation. 

In Scotland there is an associa- 
tion of clergymen called the Church 
Service Society. Its purpose is to 
foster the study of ancient Christian 
liturgies, and thus to cultivate a 
taste for more devotional and be- 
coming language in public prayer. 
For public prayer, in the Scotch 
Church, must be prepared by each 
minister for his own use: and the 
days have been, in which the stan- 
dard aimed at was a very bad one: 
partaking more of the nature of 
theological statement and discus- 
sion than of reverent prayer. Things 
are much better now: and this 
society desires, humbly and quietly, 
to promote and direct the better 
taste now prevailing. Its purpose 
is what has been said, and nothing 
more. But some individuals, of a 
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suspicious temper, insist that it is 
founded to the end of plotting and 
conspiring for the introduction of a 
liturgy into the worship of the 
national Church, which has hitherto 
regarded anything like an authori- 
tative service-book with much aver- 
sion. These individuals persist in 
valling the association the Liturgical 
Society. They are well aware that 
this is not its name, and that such a 
name grossly misrepresents its de- 
clared design: but they think the 
name likely to create a prejudice in 
Scotland, and deem it all fair to do 
so. Some timid men have thus been 
impelled to hold off from the so- 
ciety. A good many more stick to 
it the closer. But he who knows 
the secret history of all the talks 
and all the correspondence that have 
been used to detach members from 
the society, and to hinder human 
beings from joining it, has beheld a 
specimen of how those fare, who, 
in a very small and harmless fashion, 
take the. thankless position of the 
Moral Battering Ram. 


Suffer a voice of complaint touch- 
ing the difficulty of revivifying 
mummies. 

A mummy is a very ugly thing: 
but that is not the matter at present 
to be thought upon. The great point 
is, that a mummy is so thoroughly 
dried up. All life is gone from it, and 
all elasticity: and you cannot put 
them back again. Once, those sinews 
were soft and supple ; but that was 
long ago. Try to make those stiff 
limbs walk, those withered fingers 
hold. It will not do. 

The mummy over which the 
writer moans is an old sermon. A 
sermon written with great care and 
preached with great heart, four or 
five years ago. Then it was a living 
elastic thing: but try to preach it 
now, and you will find it quite 
withered and dried up. You fancied, 
in those old days when you w rote 
it, that it was a possession for ever: 
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that is, for as long as each Sunday 
should call you to ascend your pul- 
pit and speak to your congregation. 
And when you delivered it with 
great pleasure and emotion, you 
fancied you would always be able 
to give it with the like satisfaction 
and warmth. But when, after five 
years, you draw it from its recep- 
tacle, and some Sunday go and 
preach it, you will find the life has 
exhaled. 

It is a great disappointment. And 
I am not thinking of the crudity 
and immaturity of your youthful 
extravagances. I do not mean that 
you find your discourse written in 
a turgid and fanciful style which 
now revolts your sobered sense. All 
those early compositions are in the 
fire, long ago. I mean the dis- 
courses you wrote after you had 
attained something like maturity of 
judgment and taste. It is not even 
that your intellectual and spiritual 
standpoint i is greatly changed. All 
that is true, you feel as you read it. 
It is right, every word of it: you are 
sure of that. But the whole thing, 
that glowed with life as you wrote 
it with a heightened pulse, and as 
you gave it the first Sunday after it 
was written, is now dead, and dried 
up. You are out of sympathy with 
it. It seems very poor. And oh 
how things to be said to a number 
of your fellow creatures depend for 
their interest and impression on 
your being able to throw your whole 
heart into them as you say them! 

If a clergyman’s mind be still ac- 
tive, and perceptive of what is going 
on in the moral world round about 
him, he need not cherish the vain 
belief that when he goes to a new 
parish, he will have many days of 
tranquil ease, during which he will 
preach over again the sermons 
written in his old one. Hach Sun- 
day, at the first, he will take out a 
mummy, and with greater or less 
disappointment, try to make it live 
and move. Even if the people who 
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hear the discourse seem interested 
in it, the preacher knows that all 
this is a pale shadow of what the 
thing used to be. The old fervour 
is fled: that fervour which never 
can be simulated, and which must 
come spontaneous or not come at all. 
I have heard a preacher who in his 
prime of his physical strength had 
exercised a wonderful power over 
all who listened to him, in advanced 
age when the old glow would not 
come. It was touching to hear him 
say the old words that used to touch 
and melt young and old, trying to 
say them in the old way; and feel- 
ing, far more deeply than any one 
else, how grievous was the failure. 

Talking thus of old sermons, let 
us have a little thought upon a 
question of interest to a good many 
people. May a clergyman, with 
propriety, now and then, preach one 
of his own published sermons ? 

The common idea is that he ought 
not to do so: though I never yet 
found any one who could give any 
distinct reason for thinking so. This 
common idea appears to be a mere 
groundless prejudice. And itis a 
serious question to a man who has 
published a great number of ser- 
mons, doubtless those which he 
esteemed his best, whether in all 
coming time he is to be debarred 
from making any use of that labo- 
riously prepared material. 

The purpose of preaching a ser- 
mon is to impress on those who 
hear it some important truth. Now, 
after having once pressed that truth 
on your hearers, are you never to 
recur to it? Are you to take for 
granted that everybody has read 
your sermons; and read them so 
recently that your views are still 
fresh in their memory? Then it is 
certain that now and then you will 
be aware ofa strong desire to preach 
something that you have published. 
You know it would be useful to 
some one in the congregation: pos- 
sibly you know that it is what you 
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need yourself just then. Now, in 
the published discourse you have 
treated that subject as well as you 
could : are you to go and designedly 
treat it in an inferior way, for the 
sake of making a difference? No- 
thing of the sort. Just go and 
preach it manfully; and make no 
mystery of what you are doing. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
in the congregation will not re- 
member (even if they ever knew) a 
word of it. And those who recognise 
the thing, will be all the more in- 
terested in hearing what they have 
read as interpreted by its author. 
The writer knows, for himself, that 
in going to hear Mr. Melvill preach, 
or Dean Alford, or Bishop Wilber- 
force, he would much rather hear 
from any one of them a sermon he 
has already read, than a quite new 
one probably not half so good. 

Of course, published sermons are 
not to be preached habitually: not 
to be preached often: and never to 
be preached at all except to a man’s 
own congregation. A _ preacher 
must be very poverty-stricken in- 
deed, if when he goes to a strange 
church, he has not something new 
to give. It is quite a different thing 
with his own, where he must pro- 
duce an incredible quantity of matter 
in the course of the year. Few 
people have any notion of the im- 
mense amount of material which 
regular Sunday duty demands. I 
have a friend who for six years 
preached twice each Sunday in a 
certain church. In that time, he 
tells me, the sermons he preached 
in that church would make up 
thirty-four well-sized volumes of 
sixteen sermons each. Of course, 
that man is merely a specimen of 
hundreds more. Who that knows 
the long and hard work that goes 
to the composition of a sermon, but 
must be awe-stricken at the thought 
of so inconceivable a mass of manu- 
script? You will say, most of it, 
possibly all of it, was very poor. 
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Likely enough: but then to the 
middling powers of the writer, it 
was just as great exertion to produce 
it, as to a man of greater ability 
and information it is to produce an 
article for the Edinburgh Review, or 
an equal quantity of a volume 
‘which no gentleman’s library 
should be without.’ Now, it seems 
to me that any fair means of lessen- 
ing that fearful drain ought to be 
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welcomed. If you ask what pro. 
portion the old should bear to the 
new, I should say that a twentieth 
part may very fitly be the former, 
That is, after each nineteen new 
sermons you preach, you may most 
properly enter your pulpit with a 
published one in your sermon-case. 


This is all, 
A. K. H.B. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF AN UPPER HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT. 


N every crisis of national contest 
the victory of one side or other 
is earned by the energies of some 
one national organ: and at such a 
crisis the partisans of the failing 
cause will look with zealous hope 
to the other organs, and are liable 
to ascribe to them even inordinate 
value. In this spirit the beaten 
Tories of 1833 cried frequently, 
‘Thank God! we still have a House 
of Lords ;’—judging with a very 
sagacious instinct that the Upper 
House, by its patient tenacity, would 
gradually regain much or all that 
had been lost to them in 1832. Con- 
versely, if the Lords had succeeded 
in some great development of olig- 
archical power, their opponents 
would ‘thank God that we still have 
a House of Commons,’ however 
weakened for a season. We do not 
intend now to treat of these tempo- 
vary reasons for rejoicing in an 
Upper House, which once more, in 
the prospect of encroaching demo- 
cracy, may present themselves to 
those who would fain stem the 
movement. But we desire to treat 
the question, as fundamentally as 
we are able, on its own merits; as- 
suming a nation profoundly united, 
equably patriotic, and desirous of 
such institutions only as shall con- 
duce to universal justice and thereby 
to universal welfare. 

Voting without deliberation, and 
voting in the heat of passion, are 
of course ruinous. If there were 
danger that a popular assembly 
would fall into these errors, the 
veto of a second chamber might be 
serviceable, to delay the decision,— 
to gain time in which passion might 
be cooled and wisdom gain a hear- 
ing. Perhaps, to those who have 
never very closely analysed the work- 
ing of institutions, it is from this 
point of view that an Upper House 
will seem of peculiar value; namely, 
as a check to the passions which 
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are supposed to agitate a highly 
popular chamber. Ofcourse, we do 
not deny that upon occasion a mis- 
chievous bill has passed the Com- 
mons, and would have become law, 
had not its error been detected and 
corrected in the Lords. Such things 
must happen,—through careless- 
ness, haste or ignorance,—when an 
overwhelming mass of business 
presses upon a legislative chamber. 
But here, the proper remedy is, to 
lessen the amount of business, not 
to trust to a second chamber to 
rectify mistakes. At the same time 
it would be very hard to point out 
where the British House of Com- 
mons has sinned through heat of 
passion, through haste, or through 
refusal to hear the arguments of the 
obstructing minority ; and has then 
been set right by the Lords. We 
believe in the value and importance 
of an Upper Chamber, but it is not 
in this direction that we find the 
advantages. On the contrary, such 
an argument proceeds on an igno- 
ring, not only of English tempera- 
ment, but of European institutions, 
Every Parliament in Christendom 
has rigid forms, expressly devised 
to prevent surprise by intrigue, or 
legislation in hot blood. Expressly 
because a majority must rule, and a 
minority must submit, therefore it 
is felt that a minority has always a 
right to be heard, just as the de- 
fendant in a judicial suit. If we 
must make a funereal exception, it 
is perhaps in Spain; but through 
the fault, not of parliamentary rules, 
but of executive unscrupulousness. 
Nations which adopt parliamentary 
institutions have not all quite the 
same forms of legislation; but all 
sedulously provide, inevery chamber, 
against passion and surprise; all 
resolve emphatically to be delibe- 
rative bodies, not mere voting ma- 
chines ; all therefore profess that a 
minority, however small, must be 
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patiently heard. In general, a small 
stubborn minority has great power 
to obstruct and delay, if they choose 
to avail themselves of the forms of 
the House, and nowhere, we believe, 
more than in England. Every bill 
must go through many stages. At 
each, it comes into public notice, 
and is generally open to criticism 
for weeks out of doors, besides all 
the criticism which it has in the 
House. After the bill is actually 
brought in, it has to pass the House 
in three readings, to say nothing 
of proceedings in committee. No 
such forms can exclude partisan 
spirit, which may doubtless be fa- 
natical; but this is quite different 
from the hot blood of haste. Strong 
fanaticism will listen to arguments 
with apparent patience, but with 
deaf apathy. To gain time for re- 
consideration is then of no avail. 
But it seems the direct opposite of 
truth, to say that the British House 
of Commons is too rash and rapid, 
prone to fits of passion, and needing 
to be retarded by a second chamber. 
Notoriously we suffer under severe 
inconvenience from the sluggish- 
ness with which the legislature ever 
halts behind the urgent needs of the 
day. Acceleration, not retardation, 
is needed. Indeed, if we choose 
this as the battle-field in favour of 
a House of Lords, it will be joyfully 
accepted by the implacable enemies 
of that institution ; who will parade 
the successive instances in which 
the Lords put their veto on the 
Commons, and mischievously de- 
layed measures which were ulti- 
mately conceded to be inevitable, or 
short of what was just. From 
such instances the inference will be 
drawn, that a second chamber is a 
pernicious superfluity. But we 


decline to set the argument on that 
basis. 

Nor is this all: for it is proper 
to gather up results from the ex- 
perience of a chamber far more 
democratic than is our English 
Lower House. 


It is not easy to 
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devise any representative institution 
more democratic in its elementary 
composition than the House of Re- 
presentatives in the United States. 
Not only are all men voters, but 
each State has a number of repre- 
sentatives increasing with its popu- 
lation, so asto secure (by aself-acting 
system without need of Reform Bills) 
that the more populous districts 
shall not be outvoted by the less 
populous. Since every man above 
the age of twenty-one has a vote, 
the more numerous younger men, 
if they chose, could easily outvote 
the elder in the election: and if 
popular passion can agitate a repre- 
sentative assembly, ittheremay seem 
to have free course. Yet what has 
been the history of this very popular 
chamber? We do not refer to 
speeches, but to votes, toacts. Noone 
can impute to it hasty and rash legis- 
lation. Its faults have often been 
those of too much caution, too slow 
action: but there has been no vacil- 
lation, no violent impulse this way 
and that way: no intolerance of 
deliberation, or passionate hurry. 
And as to its need of being checked 
in legislation by the veto of the 
Upper Chamber, it is on the con- 
trary notorious that that veto has 
eminently been a stronghold of in- 
justice. Since each State, large or 
small, sends two members to the 
Upper House or Senate, the slave- 
holders were always able to wield 
the veto of the Senate against any 
action of the Lower House in favour 
of the coloured race; and those 
Americans who approach politics 
solely from the moral side, pro- 
nounce that every oligarchical in- 
fluence among them has been a 
force in the scale of injustice. No 
case, we believe, can be fairly 
made out for an Upper Legislative 
Chamber from such considerations. 

But the argument, thus put, is 
unfair. It assumes astate of things 
in which the chamber called Upper 
is upper only in name and in rank, 
and has the mere negative function 
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of a veto; which perhaps is not 
wanted at all, and certainly ought 
not to be its only, nor its chief duty. 
If we go back to the Roman Senate 
in its best day, we see a very dif- 
ferent state of relations. The Senate 
had no veto on the popular legis- 
lation, nor, strictly speaking, any 
legislative power; yet all the ordi- 
nary legislation originated in the 
Senate, which devised and shaped 
bills, and deputed the consul to 
propose them for ratification by the 
popular assembly. If asenate con- 
sist of two or three hundred elder 
men who have served in high offices 
with distinction, and, among them, 
understand every part of the public 
administration, the measures which 
it suggests will come with peculiar 
weight. It may have class pre- 
judices, but high talent. If it have 
the will, it is likely to have the 
ability, to do its work better than can 
be expected from a Lower House, 
elected by popular vote. Never- 
theless, in legislation proper, it is 
hard to say that the legislation of 
an Upper House is really needed, 
when the lower legislative assembly 
contains (as in modern days) only 
select representatives, and not the 
citizens in mass, as in the old city- 
states. The functions of even the 
Roman Senate in controlling the ad- 
ministration and in directing all 
foreign affairs,—war, peace, treaties, 
embassies, reception of - ambassa- 
dors,—were of greater moment than 
its legislative action, though that 
action was more valuable, when legis- 
lation went on by folk-mote, than it 
can be in our very different state. So 
too, if one ask a well informed and 
deep-thinking citizen of the United 
States, what have been the benefits 
of their Senate, he cannot possibly 
reply, that it has stemmed the 
passion of the Lower House, or 
moulded into higher perfection their 
crude measures ; but he will say,— 
it has been the organ for controlling 
the administration, and for directing 
foreign affairs. 
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That the English House of Lords 
does not perform these functions, 
is most true. Whether it be too 
late for a change, by which it may 
hereafter perform them, there will 
be great difference of opinion. 
Before setting forth what ad- 
vantages would accrue from the 
change, let us consider by what 
organs these two vital functions 
are at present performed among 
us, and how far with advantage. 
And first, how are foreign affairs 
directed ? 

The Queen’s Ministry, by long 
habit, not by any statute law, is 
formed under one chief, or premier, 
who expects a select number of his 
colleagues to sit with him in secret 
cabinet. They there resolve on their 
foreign policy, of which the imme- 
diate manager is called Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The Cabinet, 
representing the Crown, feels itself 
competent to make treaties, except 
that it will not promise pecuniary 
payments without the consent of 
the House of Commons. Short of 
this, it can make any treaty; it 
can put forth any manifesto to the 
courts of Europe, public or secret. 
If it cannot actually decide on 
war or peace, it can bring things to 
such a point that war is either 
scarcely avoidable or scarcely pos- 
sible. War cannot be declared by 
the Cabinet, which is a body un- 
known to the law, equally with the 
phrase ‘the Queen in Cabinet.’ But 
the Cabinet can resolve to summon 
the Privy Council, and in summon- 
ing it can hope and count that no 
one summoned will come, except 
the Cabinet itself. That part of 
the Privy Council which is not in 
the ranks of the ministry, by the 
routine of etiquette stays away: 
such is the tacit understanding by 
which the power of a ministry is 
increased. Thus the Cabinet, as- 
sembling under the name of the 
Privy Council, can do that which 
it could not do as the Cabinet, 
namely, advise and effectually enide 
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Her Majesty to declare war. In 
Asiatic affairs less ceremony 1s 
needed. When war is to proceed 
as from India, and its expenses are 
to be defrayed from Indian funds, 
it is only necessary to command the 
Governor-General of India to de- 
clare war, or to make war without 
any declaration. Our Chinese wars 
were strictly wars made from Eng- 
land at English expense; yet they 
were begun, carried on and finished 
without declaration of war at all. 
As such, they were in law piratical ; 
nevertheless, the ministerial organs 
of the press represented the pro- 
ceeding as a great improvement; 
especially, because it enabled our 
merchants to carry on trade with 
the subjects of the Emperor of 
China while we were fighting with 
him, which would have been trea- 
sonable, had we been professedly 
at war with him. But, no war 
having been declared, the state 
of things was legally peace. Again, 
our Persian war was made on ac- 
count of a purely English quarrel ; 
yet it was never proclaimed in 
Europe. Orders were sent from 
England to Calcutta to make war. 
A fleet thence sailed into the Per- 
sian Gulf. Our representative in 
Bushire escaped into it when it 
was almost within sight, and war 
was proclaimed when it came within 
gunshot of the land. The Syrian 
war against the Pasha of Egypt 
was undertaken as a friendly aid of 
internal police to the Sultan against 
a troublesome subject, and there- 
fore, it seems, needed no consent of 
Parliament and no solemn declara- 
tion; although it all but involved 
us in war with France; an event 
which could scarcely have been 
avoided, if our naval successes had 
not been complete before winter 
set in. Parliament is not consulted 
early enough to give it real control 
over foreign affairs. Hostilities 
once begun, to back out of them is 
very difficult ; conversely, the time 
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of action once lost, to recover it is 
impossible. 

Treaties of extreme importance 
can be made by the Cabinet with- 
out any cognisance of Parliament. 
The treaties concerning Denmark 
which were not heard of until they 
had been made, and were not un- 
derstood when published, all but 
involved us in a war against Ger- 
many. Our many treaties with 
Turkey, wise or unwise, good or 
bad, were made by our ministries, 
and certainly so entangled us with 
Turkey as to involve great and 
anxious national responsibilities. 
A treaty made with Portugal con- 
cerning Oporto wine long hampered 
vexatiously the freedom of Parlia- 
ment to legislate. As for secret 
despatches concerning foreign af- 
fairs, no one can say, hardly can 
one guess, how wide and curious 
has been ministerial activity. 
Whithersoever a ship can sail, 
thither a secret despatch from the 
Foreign Office is likely to go, nor 
do Englishmen much grudge this; 
perhaps they are rather proud of 
it, highly inconvenient as have been 
many of the results. More serious 
are the despatches and manifestoes 
which concern great continental 
interests. Those written in 1831 
and 1856 concerning Poland, came 
to light indirecily and long after 
date; they were certainly too im- 
portant to have been decided in 
secret by any Cabinet. When the 
Hungarian Diet in 1861 was en- 
gaged in not very amicable con- 
troversy with the Austrian Dynasty, 
Baron Eotvos, in an_ elaborate 
speech, argued that Hungary could 
not be incorporated with Austria, 
while Austria was part of the 
Germanic Confederation, and one 
of his reasons was, because (said 
he) England and France in 1848 
declared in a solemn manifesto 
to the courts of Europe that 
they would never consent to Ger- 
many containing so many millions. 
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This was evidently understood by 
them as a threat of war on our 
part, if Hungary were absorbed 
into the Germanic Confederation. 
Now, it is strange, that we never 
met an Englishman who had ever 
before heard of such a manifesto. 
It may be from our own inadver- 
tence or forgetfulness, but we did 
read this statement in EKotvos’s 
speech with extreme surprise. If 
an English Ministry is capable of 
threatening war against seventy 
million persons, in case of their 
daring to unite themselves; if also 
such threat can remain for years a 
secret to the English Parliament 
and public, it certainly shows that 
the Cabinet regards the conduct of 
foreign affairs to be its own secret 
privilege and almost its indepen- 
dent domain. 

This is undoubtedly a wholly 
modern development, and we have 
first to consider whether it is an 
improvement on our older system. 
Under Queen Elizabeth the Privy 
Council was a reality ; now it has 
become a shadow. The difference 
thus brought about is very momen- 
tous. A Cabinet is merely an 
oligarchy within a single party ; the 
Privy Council embraces, like the 
old Roman Senate, the experienced 
men, of whatever party, who have 
served in high office. Let us take 
the strongest and most important 
case, a resolution of war. War, 
voted by the whole Privy Council, 
is decided by representatives of the 
collective state ; but war, voted by 
the mere Cabinet, is a one-sided 
decision. Upon every ground of 
prudence, war should never be 
undertaken until after a grave de- 
liberation in which the voice of 
every side of the State is heard ; 
nay, on the ground of justice also, 
the objections of the minority ought 
frankly to be considered. To allow 
the in-party to entangle a nation. in 
war by its own secret will and act, 


is what no one could approve, if 
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institutions were under debate ; and 
in fact, it has only grown up by 
(what we suppose may be termed) 
connivance and neglect of duty on 
the part of privy councillors. It is 
the more noxious in principle, be- 
cause a ministry perpetually loses 
office, or gains office, on some side 
issue, wholly unconnected with 
foreign affairs. Thus, a Cabinet 
which succeeds to power because 
its predecessor had a bad finance 
minister or was ecclesiastically dis- 
pleasing to Ireland, may forthwith 
take up foreign affairs in a spirit 
widely less agreeable to Parliament 
and to the nation than the Cabinet 
which it has superseded. 

Nor is this all, but in the Cabinet 
no one votes under the same re- 
sponsibility as in the Privy Council. 
Each vote in the Cabinet is a per- 
manent secret and is probably given 
at the last, for the sake of peace and 
unanimity, on the side of the ma- 
jority or on the side of the most 
resolute minister; if there be one 
who has so strong a judgment that 
he will rather break up the Cabinet 
than yield it. Thus each man’s 
individuality is absorbed in his 
party. But a Privy Councillor’s. 
oath, according to the old constitu- 
tion, bound him as an individual to 
give his own best advice to the. 
Sovereign, which he wrote down 
and signed, as we read. This, if 
faithfully retained, would forbid 
any one to vote for a war which he 
disapproved ; but would force him 
in preference to disoblige his party. 
Moreover, his solemn sworn advice 
being given in the presence of 
political opponents, he would not 
be able to argue in Parliament (for 
the convenience and at the bidding 
of his Cabinet) on the side opposite 
to his own convictions. That a 
Cabinet could not endure its private 
dissensions to be displayed in pub- 
lic, we are of course aware ; but 
our present object is to show how 
grave a change has been made for 
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the convenience and by the secret 
will of cabinets; and how the 
security against unjust or unwise 
wars has been overthrown in the 
Privy Council, and (we much fear) 
by an actual breach of Privy Coun- 
cillors’ oaths, certainly not without 
alternate connivances. 

To the foreigner, every nation 
desires to present itself as an un- 
changing unit, except in a crisis 
where pride has to make a conces- 
sion, and submit to a total change 
of policy. Thus in general every 
Cabinet tries to adopt the dry out- 
lines of its predecessor’s conduct, 
even when its spirit is widely 
different. But this cannot give any 
real satisfaction to the foreigner, to 
whom in the long run policy guided 
by changing cabinets must seem 
shifty and ‘perfidious.’ It cannot 
be pretended that we have won 
credit with foreign nations by the 
general working of this institution. 
Permanence and individual respon- 
sibility are elements earnestly to be 
desired. But we must turn to 
another side of this question, which 
assumes an ever-growing impor- 
tance, and perhaps is destined ere 
long to eclipse all others: we mean, 
the relations of England towards 
India, which are not generally in- 
cluded in foreign affairs. 

Nevertheless, India is essentially 
a foreign country, almost a foreign 
continent. In no case can the Eng- 
lish who reside on the soil be more 
than a sprinkling, and they are not 
yet so many as one to a thousand. 
The numerous nations of India 
have laws, institutions, languages, 
and manners differing from one 
another, as well as differing from 
us. In the present stage of affairs, 
the minister for India, a subordinate 
of the prime minister, is absolute 
despot over all Indian details, ex- 
cept in so far as appeal to Parlia- 
ment may succeed in obtaining a 
reversal of his proceedings. This 
absolute power has in law been held 
by the British Cabinet ever since 
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the Board of Control was insti- 
tuted ; but its exercise was gene- 
rally limited to the questions of war 
and peace, and our relations to 
Indian princes; so as only indirectly 
to affect the internal affairs of strictly 
British India. Since 1858 the direct 
and complete internal power has 
been assumed by the Secretary for 
India, the screen of the Company 
being swept away. In the last 
crisis of change, a great anxiety 
was expressed, lest, as a conse- 
quence, the management of Indian 
affairs should vacillate with the 
changes of English ministries. All 
deprecated such a result; though 
Earl Russell dropt a phrase to the 
effect that he feared it could not be 
helped. Events have recently proved 
that he was right. Lord Cranborne 
had addressed himself with con- 
scientious energy to Indian affairs, 
and had already earned esteem 
from the natives of India, Sir 
Charles Wood was warmly remem- 
bered by them, as having been 
their protector against the local 
Indian Government and the indigo 
planters on some critical occasions. 
It is therefore the more honourable 
that Lord Cranborne in one short 
year should have been able to make 
himself sincerely regretted: nay, 
he is praised for having acted with 
an equity and wisdom towards the 
Rajah of Mysore, which, under 
Whig rule, had been denied. And 
now, why has Lord Cranborne been 
suddenly withdrawn from a post 
for which he had begun to attain 
the specific knowledge and to earn 
that very precious possession, the 
goodwill of India? Simply because 
he did not move so fast as Lord 
Derby in the direction of popular- 
ising our House of Commons. But 
India has no House of Commons, 
No one is just now proposing to 
introduce our representative insti- 
tutionsthere. A faithful impartiality 
as to appointing natives or English- 
men in the administration, and 
an equitable treatment of Indian 
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princes, are the two things primarily 
needful to win Indian loyalty. An 
energetic and equitable chief ad- 
ministrator ought to be kept in his 
post, without any reference to our 
English party struggles. To eject 
him because he dislikes English 
household suffrage, is as wise as to 
recal an admiral from the fleet when 
the enemy is in sight, because he 
dislikes a recent charge of domestic 
policy which the Ministry has 
adopted. More, surely, need not 
be said to show the essential mon- 
strosity of governing India by the 
modern English Cabinet doctrines. 
If our Upper House deserved its 
name, not only foreign affairs, but 
Indian affairs also, would be far 
more steadily, energetically, and 
responsibly conducted by it than 
they possibly can be by any shift- 
ing Cabinet, which is not only 
secret, but acts under the minimum 
of personal responsibility. The 
Cabinet, not the individuals com- 
posing it, have the odium of an 
unjust war or an unwise treaty. 
Even the speeches of ministers in 
Parliament are spoken for the 
Cabinet more than for themselves. 
Self-preservation is a Cabinet’s first 
business. A man who thinks more 
of right and justice than of his 
party and of the ministry to which 
he belongs (short-lived as it gene- 
rally is), loses reputation, and is 
thought to be a dangerous and 
shabby colleague. Yet eminently 
in questions of war and peace, and 
such dealings with the foreigner as, 
when unjust, lead to war, good in- 
stitutions will make it the duty of 
each statesman to vote from his 
conscience, without regard to his 
party ; and where this conduct is 
enforced by the institutions them- 
selves, no man loses reputation by 
conscientiousness. The rules of 
our old Privy Council did at least 
aim at this. When we allow 
Cabinets to study their own conve- 
nience first, and put the laws of 
morality in the second place, it is 
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futile to expect in the long run any 
good national results. Sow thistles, 
and you will not rear grapes. 

But we proceed to the second 
head,—the Control of the Admi- 
nistration. In the theory of the 
English Constitution, as generally 
expounded, the Lower House of 
Parliament not only makes and 
unmakes Cabinets : it also controls 
them. In purely domestic matters 
this is true to a considerable extent. 
If the Ministry desired to enforce 
regulations offensive to any large 
part of the community, especially 
to the constituents, the Commons 
would not sanction the bills required. 
In this sense the Lords have a con- 
trol nearly co-ordinate with the 
Commons: for money bills are 
seldom the sole authorisation needed 
for an important novelty. Not only 
so, but in a majority of cases the 
Lower House does not dare to use 
against ministers its power of re- 
fusing their bills ; for it is always 
dreading lest the Ministry should 
resign or dissolve Parliament. The 
function of destroying and the 
function of controlling Cabinets are 
essentially incongruous. The hands 
which can destroy are by the very 
fact made unfit to exercise efficient 
control. If a particular depart- 
ment of government is ill adminis- 
tered, it is impossible to foresee 
whether the House of Commons, 
however resolute, will be able to 
enforce a change: for if the Cabinet 
refuse to yield, they may threaten 
to resign; and by resigning (which 
in such case is similar to the strike 
of workmen against their employer) 
they force the country to submit to 
the loss of ten servants whom they 
value, because there is (perhaps) 
one servant with whom they are 
dissatisfied ; or (what is generally 
closer to the truth) Parliament will 
have to dismiss a Cabinet which 
holds ten good principles in order to 
put down one bad principle : and 
when itisdismissed, Parliament may 
find itself obliged to endure a 
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Cabinet which on the whole it likes 
less than that which has resigned. 
This holding together of two great 
parties, each under one leader, and 
each regarding its party organisa- 
tion as of higher moment than the 
judgment of the Lower House, re- 
duces the control of the adminis- 
tration by that House to very nar- 
row limits. And the power of 
dissolution makes the House weaker 
still: for a dissolution is, first, a 
severe pecuniary penalty upon nearly 
every member, especially on those 
who represent numerous constitu- 
encies ; next, it causes so enormous 
a stoppage of public business, and 
is in itself so great an infliction on 
the nation, that (independently of 
any personal considerations) the 
members may think it a greater 
mischief than. the evil which they 
desire to control. And if a disso- 
lution take place, it is often impos- 
sible to make, or to expect, the 
elections to turn upon the particular 
question on which the ministry has 
refused to submit to censure. 
Nothing of this is mere 4 priori 
fancy, but it is all notorious matter 
of fact. We know that in foreign 
affairs a minister can always evade 
the control of Parliament by giving 
the necessary information too late, 
or imperfectly, or by saying that it 
will be hurtful to the public in- 
terests. In 1853 Parliament was 
even hindered from debating by 
such pleas; although in the retro- 
spect we see, that, had it then 
spoken out, it would have given 
warning in time, and would have 
stopped the emperor Nicolas from 
the conduct which drew after it 
our Russian war. In 1856 again, 
when by a very decisive majority 
the House condemned the second 
Chinese war, begun by one civil 
officer on his own responsibility, 
Lord Palmerston, then Premier, 
would not endure the subordinates 
of the executive to be responsible 
to any but himself; and though 
apparently regretting the war, 
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determined to persevere in it. 
Accordingly he dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and gave out that he was 
not indisposed to carry a Reform 
Bill. The constituencies under- 
stood little of the Chinese war, and 
ministerial influences prevailed to 
return a Parliament from which 
several of the most active assailants 
of the war were absent. In conse- 
quence, no one dared to moot the 
subject. Neither did the opponents 
reaffirm, nor the minister seek to 
rescind, the vote. He was satisfied 
with his practical triumph, and 
with having punished those who 
dared to censure his subordinates. 
Still more recent events have 
strikingly shown that even when a 
ministry is in avowed minority, the 
House cannot legislate. In the 
Reform Bill of this year, the ma- 
jority has so dreaded to throw out 
the ministry on the one hand, or to 
cause a dissolution on the other, 
that it split into disunion and gave 
to Mr. Disraeli a successful vote 
instead of controlling him. The 
majority can eject him, no doubt; 
but to eject is not to control, for 
ejection is too heavy and too severe 
a weapon to be used in any but 
extreme cases. As few seem duly 
to understand this, we will use an 
extravagant illustration. Suppose 
a law which allowed parents to cut 
off their children’s heads or hands, 
but forbad all smaller punishments: 
it is clear that such a law would 
virtually decree that puerile offences 
should go unpunished. We regard 
it as perfectly barbarian, when 
there is no remedy for a king’s 
misgovernment but deposition. The 
remedy is too severe for any but the 
direst and most inveterate offences; 
and the person to be thus punished 
has so great force to struggle 
against it, that the convulsion from 
the remedy in general seems worse 
than the disease. Now (in a mea- 
sure) the same is true, when a 
ministry cannot be checked and 
controlled in detail, but can only 
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be expelled, and a successor with 
the very same powers installed. 
Our kings have been controlled 
only by insisting that their minis- 
ters shall be such as Parliament 
approves. Ministers cannot be 
really controlled, until their subor- 
dinates, and every side of their 


| policy, are open to the free criti- 
) cism of an external national organ ; 
| —which among ourselves must be, 
» a House of Parliament. 


It may seem paradoxical to say 


' it, but we believe that even now 


the House of Lords (for good or 
for evil) controls ministers more 
than does the House of Commons ; 
and all the more, because it cannot 
eject them from office. The influ- 
ence is generally unseen to the 


| public and untalked of, expressly 


because it is so effectual as to need 
no struggle, no discussion. The 
Lords are to the ministry a fixed 
unalterable fact. No dissolution 


' inconveniences that House, much 
} less changes it. 
| cares little: nay, reading only what 


For popularity it 


is acceptable to an aristocracy, it is 
often profoundly ignorant of the 
national sentiment. A ministry 
does not greatly need to please the 
Lords in its ordinary executive 
action; for over this they have 
no veto: but in legislation, it is 
most anxious not to encounter 
their opposition, yet never thinks 
of resigning, if opposed. Thus the 
control is not a mere grumbling too 
late, but acts by anticipation, to 
prevent, not to punish; and this 
is the best form of control. (Whe- 
ther the Lords use it wisely or 
unwisely, is no part of our present 
argument.) Moreover, although it 
is limited to legislation, and does 
not touch money-bills, yet it indi- 
rectly concerns a very large and 
important part of government, in a 
nation whose population increases ; 
moreover, whose art and science, 
trade and manufacture, are re- 
ceiving perpetual development. The 
government of such a nation can- 
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not go on without a perpetual 
addition to its laws, over every one 
of which the House of Lords has a 
veto. For under ‘ laws’ we include 
not only general propositions, but 
local and even private bills, and 


enactments that facilitate the 
machinery of government. The 
criticism of any new schemes 


whatsoever by the House of Lords 
is generally more thorough and 
searching than that of the Com- 
mons, not solely because the Lords 
have less to do (though there is 
much in that) but also because 
they are far more fearless, and are 
less biassed by side-glances at the 


‘ danger of disgusting a ministry. 


Now in regard to appeals from 
India, let us contrast what is with 
what might be. When Lord Dal- 
housie annexed Sattara to the. 
British dominions, Mr. Hume tried 
to move Parliament against it. The 
merits of the question were not for 
a moment listened to. One con- 
sideration prevailed. ‘ It will never 
do to censure, and probably eject, a 
Whig ministry with which we are 
satistied, and bring in a Tory 
ministry which we do not want, 
about a mere Indian question. And, 
after all, what do we understand 
about India? Mr. Hume may be 
right; but if once we begin to 
interfere, we shall have to govern 
all India; and we cannot do that.’ 
The House did not try the question 
as judges between the people of 
Sattara and the Governor-General: 
they practically refused to try it at 
all. In consequence Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded with his confiscations of 
Indian royalties, until Oude also 
was swallowed. The Princess of 
Oude came in person to England 
to bear her appeal,—whether to 
Queen Victoria or to the Parlia- 
ment, she did not distinctly know. 
Her appeal could not get any 
hearing, and the Indian Mutiny 
followed, as our frightful punish- 
ment. Since then, an Indian Prince 
(Azeem Jah of the Deccan, if we 
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remember the name) brought before 
our House of Commons his appeal 
against an executive measure which 
deprived him of his throne. But 
the benches were emptied by the 
unwillingness of the members to 
vote, where the vote ought to have 
been a judicial verdict; and his 
appeal was disposed of by a coterie 
of ministers and placemen,—by that 
very Executive against which he 
came to appeal. We do not write 
this as blaming the individual 
members of Parliament; for no 
better result could ordinarily be 
expected. The functions demanded 
of them are evidently too numerous 
and too arduous. If on the con- 
trary the appeals from India had 
come legitimately and directly to 
the House of Lords, there would 
have been a new tribunal and a 
real hearing. The treaties by which 
Sattara was constituted an indepen- 
dent kingdom would have been 
judicially considered, and Lord 
Dalhousie’s frankly uttered argu- 
ment for annexation (viz. the fact 
that, until annexed, Sattara could 
not be taxed for the benefit of the 
British treasury) would have shown 
them how little judicial was his 
treatment of the subject. It is cer- 
tainly within possibility that the 
House of Lords would have saved 
us from the Indian mutiny, if, for 
the ten years previous, access to it 
as a Court of Appeal had been open 
to Indian princes. 

We have not yet mentioned the 
exceptional, yet vital, function of 
this House as the highest Judicial 
Court, dealing with appeals which 
transcend the ordinary law. It is 
long since the Commons have ac- 
cused a minister before the Lords, 
and there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that such an event will not 
occur again. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary that such a Court should 
lie in the background as a possi- 
bility: and meanwhile, there are 
other matters on which no year 
passes without appeal to the Lords. 
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If we were making new institutions 
in a new world we might inquire 
whether a Supreme Court, like 
that of the United States, without 
any legislative functions at all, 
might not be better: but the events 
at this very moment going on across 
the Atlantic warn us of the weak- 
ness of the American institution. 
The Supreme Court, while we 
write, is dealing under judicial 
colours with questions essentially 
political, which it is simply im. 
possible for the Congress to allow 
it to decide. 
must pass before our words meet 
the reader’s eye, makes it wiser to 
say only that the North already 
mutters the threat of reorganising 
the Court, instead of enduring its 
These events are a 
warning to us, that the highest 
judicial questions, involving great 
political issues, cannot be entrusted 
to a mere bench of judges, who are 
but a few accomplished individuals, 
The verdict will have to be given 
by a political body, and that, the 
highest in the land. <A select Upper 
House is evidently the fittest tri- 
bunal for such critical decisions, 
and might yet be of vast use to us 
in our Indian perplexities. 


No constitutions intimately known | 
to us have been more elaborate than | 


those of ancient Rome and the mo- 
dern United States; and in this 
connection it is of high interest to 
consider more in detail the specific 
action of the Senate. The Roman 
executive had nothing approaching 
to our Cabinet system. It con- 
sisted of very numerous individuals 
elected by popular suffrage, neither 
in mutual harmony, nor in any 
general subordination. A consul 
was superior to a pretor or a 
quzestor, where an action was open 
to all of them in common; but two 
consuls, two questors, were equals 
in dealing with any joint affairs, 
and were often in no amicable re- 
lations. From a miscellany of 
executive officers thus elected, one 
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might have expected a hideous 
uire § mismanagement of affairs; and un- 
like § doubtedly many a disastrous mili- 
1out § tary defeat was incurred from the 
all, § want of capacity in generals-in- 
ents § chief thus elected. But that hap- 
ross f pens also (and perhaps as often) 
ak. [| when seniority, or purchase, or 
ion, | royal rank, or aristocratic favour 
we | determines who shall be commander- 
cial § in-chief: at the same time it is re- 
ally § markable how seldom any military 
im. ff} evil was ascribable to the popular 
low civil election of the secondary 
Lich f} military officers, whom we may 
reet \j call colonels. But we must not 
r to } deviate to the army. The civil 
ady |} executive of the Romans, after the 
ing } Punic wars, became vast: the topics 
its § of high policy were numerous: 
e af) the reorganisation of conquered 
1est |) countries involved an immensity of 





reat intricate business: no end of ques- 
ted |i had to be discussed and 
are |} decided. Moreover, the whole of 


als, |) the high executive within Rome 
ven § itself was entirely changed every 
the — year, and no man could hold office 
per fin consecutive years. He was 
tri- § elected for one year only, and he 
ms, | must descend into a private station 
»us § before he could become a candidate 

' again: such was the rule, and only 
wn | for high public reasons could it be 
han | dispensed with. And as to be re- 
no- |) elected into the same function after 
his |} a year’s interval was extremely rare, 
; to ) and very seldom desired, the offices 
ific } of every year were filled by men 
1an § totally new to them. Of course 
ing ( the clerks remained unchanged, 
on- |) and were able to give indispensable 
als (| information. Nevertheless, an exe- 
her |} cutive so arranged may seem chaos, 
ny |) and nothing else, to one who has 
sul § looked on cabinet-unity under a 
- a § single chief as the standard type of 
yen ¥ government. Why then was there 
wo | nochaos? Why was the Roman 
als ¥ executive eminently energetic and 
irs, |) eminently successful in the objects 
re- |) immediately aimed at? The an- 
of §} swer is short: Because the Senate 

» guided and controlled it: prescribed 
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the policy, and required the execu- 
tion. Yet Englishmen who assume 
to be practical and experienced, 
and to speak with authority, tell us 
that it is absolutely impossible for 
a numerous body, a Senate (say) of 
300 men, to draw up, dictate, and 
enforce a policy for executive officers 
to carry out: nay, one is reproached 
with ignorance and absurdity for 
expecting any efficient control of 
a ministry by a parliament. To 
say that it is impossible to either 
English House, constituted as they 
now are, and banded into parties as 
they now are, is one thing—and 
may be true: to say that it is im- 
possible to a rightly constructed 
senate is clearly false ; for it is at 
once refuted by the Roman Senate, 
which had to deal with the pro- 
blem in its most difficult form. To 
allege, therefore, the inability of 
our English Parliament, will simply 
prove the need of more fundamental 
reform than the objectors are willing 
to contemplate. 

The American executive, and the 
functions of the Senate towards it, 
differ very widely from those of 
ancient Rome. Here also the po- 
pular will has in many cases an 
initiative in pressing forward an 
individual for high office: thus, a 
particular State may warmly urge 
and request that one of its citi- 
zens, whom it names to the Presi- 
dent, may receive such or such a 
post. Nevertheless, it is only a 
petition, only a suggestion ; though 
not offensive as such, and often 
accepted. But the actual appoint- 
ment is made by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate; and this 
joint action is expressed in the 
diploma which confers the office. 
Thus the Senate has a legal and 
effective veto on every appointment. 
We had something of the kind un- 
til 1858 in regard to the Governor- 
General of India, who was ap- 
pointed by the Crown and confirmed 
by the Hon. East India Company. 
Hereby the Company not only had 
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a veto, but in an extreme case, 
might withdraw a Governor-Gene- 
ra!, and in fact depose him by a 
simple act of will. This the Com- 
pany actually did in the celebrated 
case of Lord Ellenborough, because 
they disapproved of his filling civil 
posts with military officers. It 
cannot be doubted that the Ameri- 
can Senate, if it were united and 
resolute, might in like manner eject 
by their simple will and two-thirds 
vote any officer whose diploma was 
received ‘ with the Senate’s consent.’ 
But this is a case quite exceptional, 
and could only occur when treason 
was apprehended and the President 
blind or in connivance. The prac- 
tical daily efficacy of the Senate’s 
control does not turn on its power 
of ejecting, but on its need of con- 
currence in appointing: and ex- 
perience shows this to be of very 
great importance, even while the 
President and the Senate are in 
general harmony. Since 1860 the 
civil war and its consequences have 
made motives and events too com- 
plicated to be treated briefly: hence 
we confine our remarks to the 
seventy years which preceded 1860. 
Both at the first, while the fathers 
of the republic lived and their 
sentiments ruled, and afterwards, 
when zeal for slavery became a 
creed and a fanaticism, the majority 
of the Senate was in general sym- 
pathy with the President. What- 
ever may be said against the policy 
of the republic in the second period ; 
if we call it grasping, unscrupulous, 
rude, inhuman; yet no one can 
deny that the offices were filled by 
energetic and competent men, who 
did efficiently the task confided to 
them. No disasters were incurred 
even in new and difficult under- 
takings, such as the Mexican war, 
by favouritism or party exigencies : 
yet most of the later Presidents 
were men of inferior talent, to whom 
the consistent energy of the ad- 
ministration cannot be imputed. 
Evidently then we must impute it 
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to the control exercised by the 
Senate. 


There are many Englishmen who ff 











talk high about some ‘eminent ad- 
ministrator,, who is one day orf 


other to set us all to rights, and 
to still the outcry for administra. 
tive reform. After this, it seems, 
we are to have no more Bala Clava 
blunders, no inefficient military 
commanders, no ruinous admiralty 
jobs, no absurd martello towers or 
useless fortifications, no mortality 
in soldiers from injudicious orders 
and unhealthy barracks, no ap- 
pointment of high-paid superiors 


for doing little and that little ill, J 
while ill paid subordinates do much ff 


and laboriously. But, when the 


revenues to be spent yearly amount ff 


to thirty or forty millions, and men 
who wield political influence press 
on a ministry to give appointments 





to younger relatives and other de- [| | 


pendents, nothing is more evident [ 


than that the influence of the 
wisest and most energetic adminis- 
trator can only last for a short sea- 


son. Theodium which he encounters 
is great; attacks on his policy by 


vehement haters must undermine 


his power, except when he is the | 


visible organ of an administrative 
revolution popularly predetermined. 





~~ 


The pressure of private cupidity is | 


eternal; and to expect a ‘ great | 
a permanent | 


administrator’ as 
barrier against it, is as hopeful a 
dream as that of a ‘judicious 
despot.’ We must not count on 


pre-eminent men, but only on ave- § 


rage goodness, average firmness, 
and solid talent ; and to bridle umi- 
versal cupidity, we must look to 
good institutions, not to superiority 
of individuals. 

Notoriously, the pressure of par- 
tisans for office is often highly em- 
barrassing and unacceptable to an 
English ministry. Seldom indeed 


can a premier dare to act the part | 
of a Chatham, be his administra- | 
Against § 


tive ability what it may. 
his will, he finds himself forced to 
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give this and that piece of prefer- 
ment, and (unless whispers are 
very false) is sometimes disgusted 
at the bad appointments which the 


| necessity of party extorts from him. 


He would be glad of some decent 


| ground of refusing, which the ap- 


plicant must admit to be sufficient. 


| This is just what an American Pre- 
sident gets from the power of the 
» Senate. 


He can reply to one who 
presses on him an unworthy can- 


) didate for office, that he fears the 


Senate will refuse to confirm ; 
which would damage the candidate 
A check 
which operates thus to prevent the 
appointment of men ostensibly or 
glaringly unfit, must be a great 


/ and welcome relief to the bestower 


of patronage, and is probably ten 
times as effective as any imagi- 
nable power of calling afterwards 
No- 
thing can be more lugubrious in 
impotency, than such ‘ commis- 
sions of inquiry’ as our Parliament 
from time to time issues. Such 
was that concerning the Crimean 
disasters. We do but shut the 
stable door, after the steed is 
stolen ; and rarely indeed is either 
any one punished, or the chief of- 
fender made prominent. Parlia- 
ment has not yet learned even that 
control ought to be preventive. 

The cause of their blindness and 
helplessness is very clear; it is 
because they look to ministers to 
invent the organisation which is to 
bridle ministers. In the same 
spirit the members say, that it is 
utterly impossible for the Honse 
to legislate on important questions 
except by the leading of ministers ; 
a statement which is true enough as 
long as each of the two great parties 
can cohere under party discipline, 
and each is resolved not to allow 
private members to assume the 
initiative of great questions. Both 
parties are likely to keep up this 
regimen so long as they can; and 
80 long, the House does not control 
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the administration, or guide the 
legislation; but (to use a phrase 
of Lord Palmerston’s) it merely 
determines who shall guide the des- 
tinies of the country, or, more 
accurately, it determines which 
of the two parties shall have the 
guidance. 

So far we have been showing 
that the House of Commons, which 
has absolute power to annihilate a 
ministry, is very feeble to control 
domestic or Indian administration 
or foreign policy, and very helpless 
to guide legislation. -If we were 
willing to do as is done in the 
United States, totally exclude 
ministers from the House, sharply 
separate the executive from the 
legislative, insist that the executive 
shall confine itself to the task 
which is already enough and too 
much, that of simply administer- 
ing ;-then the Commons would of 
necessity trust to their own energies, 
and would find to their surprise 
that under Queen Victoria, equally 
as under Charles I., they can act 
without ministerial guidance. Yet, 
even so, threats of resignation would 
make it hard for this House to 
control the administration effec- 
tively ; and to advise such a change 
is absurd, when it can only be 
carried by a ministry, and no mi- 
nistry is likely to entertain the 
thought. Lord Macaulay indeed 
extolled our confusion of legisla- 
tive and executive functions as a 
glorious invention; and, we sup- 
pose, a century must pass, or 
frightful calamity occur, before 
English opinion will reverse his 
judgment. We therefore turn to 
the Upper House, and ask, whether 
under any admissible modifications 
it may fulfil the functions in which 
the Commons House is deficient. 

We have already observed that 
the House of Lords, by its veto on 
all legislative acts except money 
bills, does actually exert a power- 
ful though unseen control over a 
very large part of the administra- 
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tion. Evidently it would be greater 
still if the Lords had the same 
high duties as the American Senate, 
of confirming appointments to 
office, and of regulating foreign 
policy; still more, if the final 
decision concerning all Indian ques- 
tions fell to the Lords. Supposing 
the Upper House to have the moral 
and intellectual qualities requisite 
for such duties, who can doubt that 
it would be very desirable to im- 
pose such duties upon it? Let the 
reader kindly permit us to assume 
that the House collectively may or 
might have such qualities, which 
many peers individually beyond 
question do eminently possess. 
Not to grant to us for a moment 
such assumption, is equivalent to 
saying that an Upper House is ‘a 
delusion, a mockery and a snare,’ 
is @ nuisance which ought to be 
swept away. We do not anticipate 
such to be the probable judgment 
of our readers, and therefore we 
venture to follow up the argument, 
What new advantages might under 
our hypothesis be reaped from the 
House of Lords? 

That House, not having to make 
and unmake Cabinets, saves all the 
time which is spent on party 
struggles in the Lower House. If 
it sat only half the time that the 
Lower House sits, and three hun- 
dred peers, as able as peers ought 
to be, really assembled, it would 
have time and energy for an im- 
mensity of business. Nearly all 
that domestic legislation which is 
in no immediate relation to executive 
necessities, might proceed from the 
Lords, and come from them to the 
Commons in so well prepared and 
almost perfect a state, as to need 
but little time from the Lower 
House ; in which case, good mea- 
sures would’ seldomer than now 
be delayed by the preoccupation 
of Parliament. The time of the 
Lower House would be economised ; 
so would the time of ministers; 


and all weuld do their work better, 
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Things might so come round, that 
the Commons would have for their 

























Tudors. Deliberating in secret, 
under no restraint from public 
cognisance, it needs a severe supe- 
rior, such as a sovereign who 
governs as well as reigns; a sove- 
reign, who will use the ministers 
and their opponents as a mutual 
control, and can at pleasure con- 
front each counsellor by his own 
sworn advice. A sovereign who 
reigns and does not govern, cannot 
perform this function through her 
prime minister. Events have shown 
that the Cabinet makes a tool of 
the Privy Council without resistance 
from the Opposition. Men are not 
fond of having to deliver and record 
solemn opinions where they are not 
on equal terms with their habitual 
opponents; indeed (it seems) the 
Opposition, expecting to fill Cabinet 
posts in turn themselves, choose to 









chief business bills connected with  ' 
immediate administrative exigen- f °°" 
cies; the Lords would have the in. her 
itiative of such laws as are not so § © 
connected; and private bills would | ™ 
be cast upon local legislatures, as } P° 
soon as Parliament got enough Ce 
spare time and spare energy to de- . 
vise the necessary machinery. At pes 
present, they go on with grossly a 
imperfect organs, and are ruinously fa 
over-worked, barely because they > ™ 
have not the free time and energy | ™ 
needed to create the new organs } ™ 
wanted. Nor must we wholly omit § ™ 
the topic, which derives weight } 
from the history of our Cabinets; t 
that in time of war our domestic 

legislation is now paralysed. War “ 
not only preoccupies the ministry, | ™ 
but makes it extremely timid, lest i 
it give advantage to domestic op- i 
ponents in a single needless enter- h 
prise. Thus our institutions went : 
to decay for near a century and a ‘ 
half. So much of legislation. ’ 

Next, as to foreign affairs. It is 

impossible now to restore the Privy | * 
Council to its legal efficiency, such | ‘ 
as it really exercised under the : 
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aggrandise the Cabinet rather than 
to uphold the ancient legal position 
of the Privy Council. In short, the 
soul of modern freedom lies in pub- 
licity ; and the nation is not likely 
to bestir itself in favour of reani- 
mating a secret and half obsolete 
power. Yet the present mode of 
conducting Foreign Affairs by the 
Cabinet has been highly mischie- 
vous, and is condemned alike by the 
results and by allreasonable theory ; 
while its legality is at least doubt- 
ful. Such frightfully ruinous and 
needless wars as the two American, 
and the war against the French 
republic ; so many unjust wars as 


| we have fought in Asia; rise up in 


judgment against Cabinet policy. 


| By the nature of the case, a transi- 


tory power is unfit to be entrusted 
with permanent interests. We 
might have known perfectly before- 
hand, what is abundantly clear in 
the retrospect, that a Cabinet, which 
has often to struggle for existence, 
and is in alarm how to get through 


the year, cannot afford to study 


distant advantage. It yields to 
merchants who clamour for trade 
at the cannon’s mouth, to military 
and civil officials greedy for pro- 
motion through conquest, or to a 
court full of dynastic schemes, The 
proper function of executive officers 
is, to execute a given foreign policy, 
not to invent and guide. Judicial 
questions here take the lead: for 
their decision we need a deliberative 
body, containing every side of the 
State, every faction and every in- 
terest ; and if the House of Com- 
mons were independent of ministers, 
no body could more fitly dictate our 
entire foreign policy, including trea- 
ties and embassies, as wellas war and 
peace. But, inasmuch as our other 
inveterate principles incapacitate 
the Commons for taking such a 
lead, wisdom seems to dictate that 
we should look to the Upper House 
for it. Supposing its personnel to 
be such as alone can justify or at 
all guarantee the permanence of 
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the institution, it is exactly suited 
to fulfil the obsolete functions of 
the Privy Council. 

It would be highly proper to 
make every peer take the Privy 
Councillor’s pledge of secresy con- 
cerning ministerial documents. 
After this, every peer might have 
the right to read every despatch of 
the Foreign Office and every reply 
received, just as does the American 
Senate. The Peers might, in place 
of the Privy Council, declare war 
and peace, and have the exclusive 
right of advising the Queen to make 
treaties. Then no war and no treaty 
would be able to steal on us un- 
awares, but the entire nation would 
act together, and with such steadi- 
ness as to command confidence and 
respect with the foreigner. 

Not less urgent is the importance 
of our Upper House becoming a real 
supreme judicial court, for main- 
taining the rights of the princes of 
India, and an authoritative ex- 
pounder of the treaties which have 
passed between us and them. With- 
out such a court they cannot be safe; 
—Lord Dalhousie’s annexations 
warned them that each in turn was 
to be devoured, and the recent 
escape of Mysore (if indeed it be 
yet a real escape) forbids them to 
feel assurance that the Queen’s pro- 
clamation was anything but soft 
words made for the moment of our 
danger. It is impossible that they 
can be really loyal to the British 
crown, while they are without legal 
protection against a secretary whose 
pen can dethrone them: and until 
they are loyal, we have no security ; 
we pay the penalty in thousands of 
soldiers’ lives every year sacrificed 
to the climate. We are wasting 
with an ulcer which incapacitates 
us in Europe, and must doom us at 
length to be driven ignominiously 
out of India, unless it be cured; 
that is, unless we win the free and 
honourableallegiance of both princes 
and people. The first step to this 
is, to give them a judicial court 
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that can decide between the princes 
and our executive. We know none 
so proper as the House of Lords. 
And out of this would arise a much 
greater activity of that House as to 
all Indian questions, and much 
greater weight of authority. This 
also is extremely needed: for it is 
manifest that the Commons feel 
themselves but half competent even 
for Irish questions, and resolutely 
refuse to judge those of India. On 
the other hand, every Indian Board 
or Council, whatever it may be 
called, is either dependent on the 
Ministry, or is utterly deficient in 
weight to resist their decisions. 
Until India can have its own Par- 
liament, it needs to find in England 
such protection as only our Upper 
House can give it. 

But now (it may be asked) of 
what are we talking? Do we for- 
get that the vast majority of the 
English peers have no taste for 
public duty, and that out of more 
than 300 it is a fair house if 30 
attend? Do we forget that the 


absent peers habitually degrade the 
Upper House from being a delibera- 
tive. body into (what we above 
called) a voting-machine, by sending 
their proxies as votes when they 


have not heard the debates? Such 
facts are highly discouraging. They 
are triumphant arguments to those 
who hope to see the Upper House 
reduced to impotency or swept 
away. But we will add,—to those 
who would rather preserve than 
destroy, to those who know how 
hard it is to invent de novo a vital 
organ, except in the midst of a de- 
structive general overturn,—these 
sad facts are an overpowering rea- 
son for grappling with the question 
of Reform of the Lords, before it is 
too late. This House is still power- 
ful; it nay do us much good, or 
much harm. If allowed to decay, 
it afflicts us meanwhile with stag- 
nation or half-measures, and under- 
mines attachment to the Constitu- 
tion. To those who fancy that this 
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House at present is simply effete 
and harmless, not a real power, we 
point to the history of the second 
Reformed Parliament. 

During the first Reformed Par. 
liament the Lords were prostrate ; 
were probably panic-struck, and did 
not move against the Ministry. In 
the second Parliament everything 
changed. The East India Company 
put its veto on the Ministry as toa 
vital principle of administration, 
and the Ministry was afraid to 
resent it. The Lords saw their 
time, and vetoed Lord Morpeth’s 
Irish Church Bill. The Ministry 
submitted to thatalso. Thereupon 
the Lords took courage to obstruct 
systematically, and Lord Lyndhurst 
in successive sessions summed up 
the bills which the Ministry had 
been unable to carry, taunted them 
with their impotence against the 


Lords, and bitterly insulted the | 


Irish nation in order to aggravate 
the difficulties of the Whigs in 
power. The Whigs have never fal- 
tered in their belief that it was 
right and necessary to reform the 
Irish Church: yet for thirty years 
that have since passed they made 
no new attempt. Dread of the 
House of Lords has ever since held 
their hands, Are not then the Lords 
a real power in the empire? and is 
it not important to have that power 
act as a joint worker, not as an ob- 
struction and a paralysis ? 

To forbid all voting by proxy is 
evidently the first necessary thing. 


It is a high and great function to ' 


legislate for such an empire; and 
to vote without hearing deliberation 
is little else than contempt of fellow 
legislators and proud wilfulness. 
Again; no peer can soberly think 
that he is allowed such a function 
for his personal satisfaction, and 
that it rests with his caprice to 
fulfil it or neglect it. One who is 
habitually absent, really abdicates 
his function, like a king who leaves 
his country or a magistrate who is 
never at his post. It would be a 
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very safe measure, to pronounce 
that those peers who in any year 
were absent (say) nine hours out of 
ten, showed either disinclination or 
unfitness for the duty. If ill health 
was the cause, and the ill health 
was not transitory, it remains a 
good reason for relieving such peer 
of his functions. 

At the same time everything 
points to the wisdom of Lord Pal- 
merston’s move for the creation of 
life peers. Practically, in order to 
have in the House legal men com- 
petent to hear appeals, there is a 
constant effort after life peers; for 
it is notorious that those lawyers 
are preferred who are childless and 
likely to be childless. But a still 
more important point is, that the 
men, who are to be our glory or 
our shame in the Upper House, 
should not be appointed because 
they are rich and have spent money 
in the cause of a party, nor because 
it will bring some indirect transi- 
tory convenience to a minister; but 
because they are such as will be a 
strength to their country, and such 
as the country will love to honour. 
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This will be attained, so far as any 
regulations can secure it, if a mui- 
nister, before recommending any 
person to her Majesty for a peer- 
age, be bound to ask of the Com- 
mons a vote in his favour, declarin 
that by reason of his public merit he 
is fit to become a legislator in the 
Upper House. The high honour 
would be coveted by all the fore- 
most minds. The sons of peers 
would wish to be thus promoted in 
their fathers’ lifetime. If those peers 
who have abdicated their duties 
were forbidden to vote by proxy, a 
large number of life peers would be 
visibly needed to fill the House 
reasonably ; and alike by numbers 
and by talents they would take the 
real effective lead. Thus, with 
honour to the Upper House and 
without convulsion, it might be so 
regenerated, that there could be no 
impropriety, nor any public timi- 
dity, in calling it to new activities 
and nobler tasks, for the benefit of 
the empire, and with very conser- 
vative results for the upper classes 
and the throne. 
F, W. Newman. 
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‘A CHARM 


Ir it merely a fancy that we 
English, the educated people 
among us at least, are losing that 
love for spring which among our old 
forefathers rose almost to worship ? 
That the perpetual miracle of 
the budding leaves and the return- 
ing song-birds awakes no longer 
in us the astonishment which it 
awoke yearly among the dwellers 
in the old world; when the sun was 
a god who was sick to death each 
winter, and returned in spring to 
life and health, and glory; when 
the death of Adonis, at the autum- 
nal equinox, was wept over by the 
Syrian women, and the death of 
Baldur, in the colder north, by 
all living things, even to the drip- 
ping trees, and the rocks furrowed 
by the autumn rains; when Freya, 
the goddess of youth and love, went 
forth over the earth each spring, 
while the flowers broke forth under 
her tread over the brown moors, 
and the birds welcomed her with 
song; when, according to Olaus 
Magnus, the Goths and South 
Swedes had,on the return of spring, 
a mock battle between summer and 
winter, and ‘welcomed the return- 
ing splendour of the sun with 
dancing and mutual feasting, re- 
joicing that a better season for 
fishing and hunting was ap- 
proached ?’ To those simpler chil- 
dren of a simpler age, in more 
direct contact with the daily and 
yearly facts of Nature, and more 
dependent on them for their bodily 
food and life, winter and spring 
were the two great facts of exist- 
ence ; the symbols, the one of death, 
the other of life; and the battle be- 
tween the two—the battle of the 
sun with darkness, of winter with 
spring, of death with life, of be- 
reavement with love—lay at the 
root of all their myths and all their 
creeds, Surely a change has come 
over our fancies. The seasons are 
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little to us now. We are nearly as 
comfortable in winter as in sum- 
mer, or in spring. Nay, we have 
begun, of late, to grumble at the two 
latter as much as at the former, 
and talk (and not without excuse 
this year) of the treacherous month 
of May, and of ‘summer having 
set in with its usual severity.” We 
work for the most part in cities and 
towns, and the seasons pass by us 
unheeded. May and June are 
spent by most educated people any- 
where rather than among birds and 
flowers. They do not escape into 
the country till the elm hedges 
are growing black, and the song- 
birds silent, and the hay cut, and all 
the virgin bloom of the country has 
passed into a sober and matronly 
ripeness—if not into the sere and 
yellow leaf. Our very landscape 
painters, till Creswick arose and 
recalled to their minds the fact that 
trees were sometimes green, were 
wont to paint few but brown au- 
tumnal scenes. As for the song 
of birds, of which in the middle 
age no poet could say enough, our 
modern poets seem to be forgetting 
that birds ever sing. 

It was not so'of old. The cli- 
mate, perhaps, was more severe 
than now; the transition from win- 
ter to spring more sudden, like that 
of Scandinavia now. 
forests and drainage of land have 
equalised our seasons, or rather 
made them more uncertain, More 
broken winters are followed by 
more broken springs; and May- 
day is no longer a marked point to 
be kept as a festival by all childlike 
hearts. The merry month of May 
is merry only in stage songs. The 
May garlands and dances are all but 
gone: the borrowed plate, and the 
milkmaids who borrowed it, gone 
utterly. No more does Mrs. ‘Pepys 
go to lie at Woolwich, ‘ in order to a 
little ayre and to gather May-dew’ 
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for her complexion, by Mrs. Turner’s 
advice. The Maypole is gone like- 
wise; and never more shall the 
puritan soul of a Stubbs be aroused 
in indignation at seeing ‘against 
Maie, every parish, towne, and vil- 
lage assemble themselves together, 
both men, women, and children, olde 
and young, all indifferently, and 
goe into the woodes and groves, 
hilles and mountaines, where they 
spend the night in pastyme, and in 
the morning they returne, bring- 
ing with them birch bowes and 
braunches of trees to deck their 
assembly withal. . They have 
twentie or fourtie yoke of oxen, 
every oxe having a sweete nosegay 
of flowers tyed on the tippe of his 
hornes, and these draw home this 
Maypole (this stincking idol rather) 
which is covered all over with 
flowers and hearbes, with two or 
three hundred men, women, and 
children following it with great 
devotion. . . . And then they fall to 
banquet and feast, daunce and leap 
about it, as the heathen people did 
at the dedication of their idolles, 
whereof this is a perfect pattern, or 
the thing itself.’ 

This, and much more, says poor 
Stubbs, in his ‘ Anatomie of Abuses,’ 
and had, no doubt, good reason 
enough for his virtuous indignation 
at May-day scandals. But people 
may be made dull without being 
made good; and the direct and only 
effect of putting down May games 
and such like was to cut off the 
dwellers in towns from all healthy 
communion with Nature, and leave 
them to mere sottishness and 
brutality. 

Yet perhaps the May games died 
out, partly, because the feelings 
which had given rise to them died 
out before improved personal com- 
forts. Of old, men and women 
fared hardly, and slept cold; and 
were thankful to Almighty God for 
every beam of sunshine which 


roused them out of their long 
hybernation; thankful for every 
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flower and every bird which re- 
minded them that joy was stronger 
than sorrow, and life than death. 
With the spring came not only 
labour, but enjoyment: 


In the spring, the young man’s fancy 
lightly turned to thoughts of love, 


As lads and lasses, who had been 
pining for each other by their winter 
firesides, met again, like Daphnis 
and Chloe, by shaugh and lea; and 
learnt to sing from the songs of 
birds, and to be faithful from their 
faithfulness. 

Then went out troops of fair 
damsels to seek spring garlands in 
the forest, as Scheffel has lately 
sung once more in his ‘ Frau Aven- 
tiure ;’ and, while the dead leaves 
rattled beneath their feet, hymned 
‘ La Regine Avrillouse’ to the music 
of some Minnesinger, whose song 
was as the song of birds; to whom 
the birds were friends, fellow- 
lovers, teachers, mirrors of all which 
he felt within himself of joyful and 
tender, true and pure; friends to 
be fed hereafter (as Walther von 
der Vogelweide had them fed) with 
crumbs upon his grave. 

True melody, it must be remem- 
bered, is unknown in the tropics, 
and peculiar to the races of those 
temperate climes, into which the 
song-birds come in spring. Some 
of the old German Minnelieder 
seem actually copied from the songs 
of birds. ‘Tauderadei’ does not 
merely ask the nightingale to tell 
no tales; it repeats, in its cadences, 
the nightingale’s song, as the 
old Minnesinger heard it when he 
nestled beneath the lime tree with 
his love. They are often almost 
as inarticulate, these old singers, as 
the birds from whom they copied 
their notes; the thinnest chain of 
thought links together some bird- 
like refrain: but they make up for 
their want of logic and reflection 
by the depth of their passion, the 
perfectness of their harmony with 
nature. The inspired Swabian, wan- 
312 
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dering in the pine-forest, listens to 
the blackbird’s voice till it becomes 
his own voice; and he breaks out, 
with the very carol of the black- 
bird— 
Vogele im Tannenwald pfeifet so hell. 
Pfeifet de Wald aus und ein, wo wird mein 
Schitze sein ? 
Vogele im Tannenwald pfeifet so hell! 
And he has nothing more to say. 
That is his whole soul for the time 
being ; and, like a bird, he sings it 
over and over again, and never 
tires. 

Another, a Nieder-Rheinischer, 
watches the moon rise over the 
Léwenburg, and thinks upon his 
love within the castle hall, till he 
breaks out in a strange, sad, tender 
melody—not without stateliness and 
manly confidence in himself and in 
his beloved—in the true strain of 
the nightingale: 

Verstohlen geht der Mond auf, 

Blau, blau, Bliimelein, 

Durch Silberwélkchen fihrt sein Lauf. 

Rosen im Thal, Miidel im Saal, o schénste 
Rosa! 


Und siehst du mich, 

Und sielist du sie, 

Blau, blau, Bliimelein, 

Zwei treu’re Herzen sah’st du nie ; 
Rosen im Thal u. s. w. 


There is little sense in the words, 
doubtless, according to our modern 
notions of poetry; but they are like 
enough to the long, plaintive notes 
of the nightingale to say all that 
the poet has to say, again and again, 
through all his stanzas. 

Thus the birds were, to the me- 
dizval singers, their orchestra, or 
rather their chorus; from the birds 
they caught their melodies; the 
sounds which the birds gave them 
they rendered into words. 

And the same bird key-note surely 
is to be traced in the early Eng- 
lish and Scotch songs and ballads, 
with their often meaningless re- 
frains, sung for the mere pleasure 
of singing : 


Binnorie, O Binnorie, 
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or 


With a hey lillelu and a how lo lau, 
And the birk and the broom blooms bonnie, 


or 
She sat down below a thorn, 

Fine flowers in the valley, 

And there has she her sweet babe born, 
And the green leaves they grow rarely. 
or even those ‘ fal-la-las,’ and other 
nonsense refrains, which, if they 
were not meant to imitate bird 

notes, for what were they meant ? 

In the old ballads, too, one may 
hear the bird key-note. He who 
wrote (and a great rhymer he 
was )— 

As I was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies making a mane, 
had surely the ‘mane’ of the ‘ cor- 
bies’ in his ears before it shaped 
itself into words in his mind: and 
he had listened to many a ‘ wood- 
wele ’ who first thrummed on harp, 
or fiddled on crowd, how— 

In summer, when the shawes be shene, 

And leaves be large and long, 

It is ful! merry in fair forest 

To hear the fowlés’ song. 

The wood-wele sang, and wolde not cease, 

Sitting upon the spray ; 

So loud, it wakened Robin Hood 

In the greenwood where he lay. 


And Shakespeare—are not his 
scraps of song saturated with these 
same bird notes? ‘Where the bee 
sucks,’ ‘ When daisies pied,’ ‘ Under 
the greenwood tree,’ ‘It was a lover 
and his lass,’ ‘ When daffodils begin 
to peer,’ ‘Ye spotted snakes,’ have 
all a ring in them which was caught 
not in the roar of London, or the 
babble of the Globe theatre, but in 
the woods of Charlecote, and along 
the banks of Avon, from— 


The ouzel-cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill ; 

The throstle with his note so true ; 
The wren with little quill; 

The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray— 


and all the rest of the birds of the 
air. 


Why is it again, that so few of 
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our modern songs are truly songful, 
and fit to be set to music? Is it 
not that the writers of them—per- 
sons often of much taste and poetic 
imagination—have gone for their 
inspiration to the intellect, rather 
than to the ear? That (as Shelley 
does by the skylark, and Words- 
worth by the cuckoo), instead of 
trying to sing like the birds, they 
only think and talk about the birds, 
and therefore however beautiful and 
true the thoughts and words may 
be, they are not song? That they 
have not, like the medieval song- 
sters, studied the speech of the 
birds, the primeval teachers of 
melody, nor even melodies already 
extant, round which, as round a 
framework of pure music, their 
thoughts and images might crystal- 


lise themselves, certain thereby of 


becoming musical likewise. The 
best modern song writers, Burns 
and Moore, were inspired by their 
own old national airs; and followed 
them, Moore at least, with a reverent 
fidelity, which has had its full 
reward. They wrote words to 
music; and not, as modern poets 
are wont, wrote the words first, 
and left others to set music to the 
words. They were right; and we 
are wrong. As long as song is to 
be the expression of pure emotion, 
so long it must take its key from 
music,—which is pure emotion, un- 
translated as yet into the grosser 
medium of thought and speech— 
often (as in the case of Mendels- 
sohn’s songs without words) not to 
be translated into it at all. 

And so it may be, that in some 
simpler age, poets may go back, 
like the old Minnesingers, to the 
birds of the forest, and learn of 
them to sing. 

And little do most of them know 
how much there is to learn; what 
variety of character, as wellas variety 
of emotion, may be distinguished 
by the practised ear, in a ‘ charm 
of birds’ (to use the old southern 
phrase), from the wild cry of the 
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missel-thrush, ringing from afar 
in the first bright days of March, a 
passage of one or two bars repeated 
three or four times, and then another 
and another, clear and sweet, and 
yet defiant (for the great ‘storm- 
cock’ loves to sing when rain and 
wind is coming on, and faces the 
elements as boldly as he faces hawk 
and crow)—down to the delicate 
warble of the wren, who slips out 
of his hole in the brown bank, 
where he has huddled through the 
frost with wife and children, all 
folded in each other’s arms like 
human beings, for the sake of 
warmth,—which, alas! does not 
always suffice; for many a bunch 
of wrens may be found, frozen and 
shrivelled, after such a winter as this 
last. Yetevenhe, sittingathis house- 
door in the low sunlight, says grace 
for all mercies (as a little child once 
worded it) in a song so rapid, so 
shrill, so loud, and yet so delicately 
modulated, that you wonder at the 
amount of soul within that tiny 
body; and then stops suddenly, 
as a child who has said its lesson, 
or got to the end of the sermon, 
gives a self-satisfied flirt of his tail, 
and goes in again to sleep. 

Character? I know not how 
much variety of character there 
may be between birds of the same 
species, but between species and 
species the variety is endless, and is 
shown—as I fondly believe—in the 
difference of their notes. Each has 
its own speech, inarticulate, ex- 
pressing not thought but heredi- 
tary feeling; save a few birds who, 
like those little dumb darlings, the 
spotted flycatchers, who have built 
under my bed-room window this 
twenty years, seem to have abso- 
lutely nothing to say, and accord- 
ingly have the wit to hold their 
tongues; and devote the whole 
of their small intellect to sitting on 
the iron rails, flitting off them a 
yard or two to catch a butterfly in 
air, and flitting back with it to their 
nest. 
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But listen (to return) to the 
charm of birds in any sequestered 
woodland, on a bright forenoon in 
June. As you try to disentangle 
the medley of sounds, the first, per- 
haps, which will strike your ear 
will be the loud, harsh, monotonous, 
flippant song of the chaffinch, and 
the metallic clinking of two or 
three sorts of titmice. But above 
the tree-tops, rising, hovering, 
sinking, the woodlark is fluting, 
tender and low. Above the pas- 
tures outside the skylark sings—as 
he alone can-sing; and close by, 
from the hollies rings out the black- 
bird’s tenor—rollicking, audacious, 
humorous, all but articulate. From 
the tree above him rises the treble 
of the thrush, pure as the song of 
angels: more pure, perhaps, in 
tone, though neither so varied nor 
so rich, as the song of the nightin- 
gale. And there, in the next holly, 
is the nightingale himself: now 
croaking like a frog; now talking 
aside to his wife on the nest below; 
and now bursting out into that 
song, or cycle of songs, in which if 
any man finds sorrow, he himself 
surely finds none. All the morning 
he will sing; and again at evening, 
till the small hours, and the chill 
before the dawn: but if his voice 
sounds melancholy at night, heard 
all alone, or only mocked by the 
ambitious black-cap, it sounds in 
the bright morning that which it 
is, the fulness of joy and love. 
True, our own great living poet 
tells us how— 


In the topmost height of joy 
His passion clasps a secret grief,— 


and Coleridge may have been some- 
what too severe when he guessed 
that— 


Some night-wandering man, whose heart 
was pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love 

(And so, poor wretch, filled all things with 
himself, 

And made all gentle sounds tell back the 

tale 
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Of his own sorrow)—he and such as he, 

First named these sounds a melancholy 
strain, 

And many a poet echoes the conceit. 


But that the old Greek poets 
were right, and had some grounds 
for the myth of Philomela, I do not 
dispute, though Sophocles, speak- 
ing of the nightingales of Colonos, 
certainly does not represent them as 
lamenting. The Elizabethan poets, 
however, when they talked of Philo- 
mel, ‘her breast against a thorn,’ 
were unaware that they and the 
Greeks were talking of two different 
birds—that our English Lusciola 
Luscinia is not Lusciola Philomela, 
which (I presume) is the Bulbul of 
the East. The true Philomel hardly 
enters Venetia, hardly crosses the 
Swiss Alps, ventures not into the 
Rhine-land and Denmark, but pene- 
trates (strangely enough) further 
into South Sweden than our own 
Luscinia: ranging meanwhile over 
all Central Europe, Persia, and the 
East, even to Egypt. Whether his 
song be really sad, let those who 
have heard him say. But as for 
our own Luscinia, who winters not in 
Egypt and Arabia, but in Morocco 
and Algeria, the only note of his 
which can be mistaken for sorrow, 
is rather one of too great joy ; that 
cry, which is his highest feat of 
art, which he cannot utter when he 
first comes to our shores, but prac- 
tises carefully, slowly, gradually, 
till he has it perfect by the be- 
ginning of June; that cry, long, 
repeated, loudening and sharpen- 
ing in the intensity of rising passion, 
till it stops suddenly, exhausted at 
the point where pleasure, from very 
keenness, turns to pain. 

How different in character from 
his song is that of the gallant little 
black-cap in the tree above him. 
A gentleman he is of a most ancient 
house, perhaps the oldest of Euro- 
pean singing birds. How perfect 
must have been the special organi- 
sation which has spread, seemingly 
without need of alteration or im- 
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provement, from Norway to the Cape 
of Good Hope, from Japan to the 
Azores. How many ages and years 
must have passed since his fore- 
fathers first got their black caps ? 
And how intense and fruitful must 
have been the original vitality which, 
after so many generations, can still 
fill that little body with so strong a 
soul, and make him sing as Milton’s 
new-created birds sang to Milton’s 
Eve in Milton’s Paradise. Sweet 
he is, and various, rich, and strong, 
beyond all English warblers, save 
the nightingale: but his speciality 
is his force, his rush, his overflow, 
not so much of love as of happi- 
ness. The spirit carries him away. 
He riots up and down the gamut till 
he cannot stop himself; his notes 
tumble over each other; he chuckles, 
laughs, shrieks with delight ; throws 
back his head, droops his tail, sets up 
his back, and sings with every fibre 
of his body: and yet he never for- 
gets his good manners. He is 
never coarse, never harsh, for a 
single note. Always graceful, 
always sweet, he keeps perfect de- 
licacy in his most utter careless- 
ness. 

And why should we overlook, 
common though he be, yon hedge- 
sparrow, who is singing so modestly, 
and yet so firmly and sotrue? Or 
cock-robin himself, who is here, as 
everywhere, honest, self-confident, 
and cheerful? Most people are not 
aware, one sometimes fancies, how 
fine a singer is cock-robin now in 
the spring time, when his song is 
drowned by, or at least confounded 
with, a dozen other songs. We 
know him and love him best in 
winter, when he takes up (as he 
does sometimes in cold, wet sum- 
mer days) that sudden wistful 
warble, struggling to be happy, half 
in vain, which surely contradicts 
Coleridge’s verse : 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 


But he who will listen carefully 
to the robin’s breeding song on a 
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bright day in May, will agree, I 
think, that he is no mean musician; 
and that for force, variety and 
character of melody, he is surpassed 
only by black-cap, thrush, and 
nightingale. 

And what is that song, sudden, 
loud, sweet, yet faltering, as if half 
ashamed ? . Is it the willow wren, 
or the garden warbler? The two 
birds, though very remotely allied 
to each other, are so alike in voice, 
that it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish them, unless we attend 
carefully to the expression. For 
the garden warbler, beginning in 
high and loud notes, runs down in 
cadence, lower and softer, till joy 
seems conquered by very weariness; 
while the willow wren, with a 
sudden outbreak of cheerfulness, 
though not quite sure (it is im- 
impossible to describe bird songs 
without attributing to the birds 
human passions and frailties) that 
he is not doing a silly thing, strug- 
gles on to the end of his story 
with a hesitating hilarity, in feeble 
imitation of the black-cap’s baccha- 
nalian dactyls. 

And now—is it true that 


In nature there is nothing melancholy ?— 


Mark that slender, graceful, yel- 
low warbler, running along the high 
oak boughs like a perturbed spirit, 
seeking restlessly, anxiously, some- 
thing which he seems never to 
find; and uttering every now and 
then a long anxious cry, four or 
five times repeated, which would 
be a squeal, were it not so sweet. 
Suddenly he flits away, and flutters 
round the pendant tips of the beech- 
sprays like a great yellow butter- 
fly, picking the insects from the 
leaves ; then flits back toa bare bough, 
and sings, with heaving breast and 
quivering wings, a short, shrill, 
feeble, tremulous song; and then 
returns to his old sadness, wander- 
ing and complaining all day long. 
Is there no melancholy in that cry? 
It sounds sad: why should it not be 
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meant to be sad? We recognise joy- 
ful notes, angry notes, fearful notes : 
They are very similar (strangely 
enough) in all birds. They are 
very similar (more strangely still) 
to the cries of human beings, espe- 
cially children, when influenced by 
the same passions. And when we 
hear a note which to us expresses 
sadness, why should not the bird 
be sad? Yon woodwren has had 
enough to make him sad, if only he 
recollects it; and if he can recol- 
lect his road from Morocco hither, 
he maybe recollects likewise what 
happened on the road—The long 
weary journey up the Portuguese 
coast, and through the gap between 
the Pyrenees and the Jaysquivel, 
and up the Landes of Bordeaux, 
and through Brittany, flitting by 
night, and hiding and feeding as 
he could by day ; and how his mates 
flew against the lighthouses, and 
were killed by hundreds; and how 
he essayed the British Channel, 
and was blown back, shrivelled 
up by bitter blasts; and how he 
felt, nevertheless, that ‘that was 
water he must cross,’ he knew 
not why: but something told him 
that his mother had done it 
before him, and he was flesh of 
her flesh, life of her life, and had 
inherited her ‘instinct’ (as we 
call hereditary memory, in order to 
avoid the trouble of finding out 
what it is, and how it comes). A 
duty was laid on him to go back to 
the place where he was bred; and 
he must do it: and now it is done; 
and he is weary, and sad, and lonely; 
and for aught we know thinking 
already that when the leaves begin 
to turn yellow, he must go back 
again, over the Channel, over the 
Landes, over the Pyrenees, to Mo- 
rocco once more. Why should he 
not be sad? He is a very delicate 
bird, as both his shape and his note 
testify. He can hardly keep up his 
race here in England; and is accord- 
ingly very uncommon, while his two 
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cousins, the willow-wren and the 
chiff-chaff, who, like him, build 
for some mysterious reason domed 
nests upon the ground, are stout, 
and busy, and numerous, and 
thriving everywhere. And what 
he has gone through may be too 
much for the poor woodwren’s 
nerves ; and he gives way; while 
willow-wren, black-cap, nightingale, 
who have gone by the same road, 
and suffered the same dangers, 
have stoutness of heart enough to 
throw off the past, and give them- 
selves up to present pleasure. Wh 

not?—whoknows? There is labour, 
danger, bereavement, death in na- 
ture; and why should not some, 
at least, of the so-called dumb 
things know it, and grieve at it as 
well as we ? 

Why not ?>—Unless we yield to 
the assumption (for it is nothing 
more) that these birds act by some 
unknown thing called instinct, as it 
might be called 2 or y ; and are, in 
fact, just like the singing birds 
which spring out of snuff-boxes, 
only so much better made, that 
they can eat, grow, and propagate 
their species. The imputation of 
acting by instinct cuts both ways. 
We, too, are creatures of instinct. 
We breathe and eat by instinct: 
but we talk and build houses by 
reason. And so may the birds. 
It is more philosophical, surely, to 
attribute actions in them to the 
same causes to which we attribute 
them (from experience) in ourselves. 
‘But if so,’ some will say, ‘birds 
must have souls.” We must define 
what our own souls are, before we 
can define what kind of soul or no- 
soul a bird may or may not have. 
The truth is, that we want to set 
up some ‘dignity of human na- 
ture ;’ some innate superiority to 
the animals, on which we may 
pride ourselves as our own pos- 
session, and not return thanks with 
fear and trembling for it, as the 
special gift of Almighty God. So 
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we have given the poor animals over 
to the mechanical philosophy, and 
allowed them to be considered as 
only mere cunningly devised pieces 
of watch-work, if philosophy would 
only spare us, and our fine human 
souls, of which we are so proud, 
though they are doing all the wrong 
and folly they can from one week's 
end to the other. And now our 
self-conceit has brought its own 
Nemesis ; the mechanical philo- 
sophy is turning on us, and say- 
ing, ‘The bird’s “nature” and your 
“human nature ”’ differ only in de- 
gree, but not in kind. If they are 
machines, so are you. They have 
no souls, you confess. You have 
none either.’ 

But there are those who neither 
yield to the mechanical philosophy 
nor desire to stifle it. While it is 
honest and industrious (as it is 
now) it can do nought but good, 
because it can do nought but dis- 
cover facts. It will only help to 


divide the light from the darkness, 


truth from dreams, health from 
disease. Let it claim for itself all 
that it can prove to be of the flesh, 
fleshly. That which is spiritual will 
stand out more clearly as of the 
Spirit. Let it thrust scalpel and mi- 
croscope into the most sacred pene- 
tralia of brain and nerve. It will 
only find everywhere beneath brain 
and beneath nerve, that substance 
and form which is not matter or 
phenomena, but the Divine cause 
thereof; and while it helps, with 
ruthless, but wholesome severity, 


to purge our minds from idols of 


the cave and idols of the fane, it 
will leave untouched, more clear ly 
defined, and therefore more sacred 
and important than ever— 
Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the 
being 
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Of the eternal silence; 

To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endea- 
vour, 

Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy. 


wake 


truths that 


Then sing, ye birds, sing out with joyous 
sound, 
as the poet philosopher bids you. 
Victorious analysis will neither 
abolish you, nor the miraculous 
and unfathomable in you and in 
your song, which has stirred the 
hearts of poets since first man was 
man. And if any one shall hint 
to us that we and the birds may 
have sprung originally from the 
same type; that the difference be- 
tween our intellect and theirs is 
one of degree, and not of kind, 
we may believe or doubt: but in 
either case we shall not be greatly 
moved. ‘ So much the better for the 
birds,’ we will say, ‘and none the 
worse for us. You raise the birds 
towards us, but you do not lower 
us towards them. What we are, 
we are by the grace of God. Our 
own powers and the burden of 
them we know full well. It does 
not lessen their dignity or their 
beauty in our eyes to hear that the 
birds of the air partake, even a 
little, of the same gifts of God as we. 
Of old said St. Guthlac in Crow- 
land, as the swallows sat upon his 
knee, ** He who leads his life accord- 
ing to the will of God, to him the 
wild deer and the wild birds draw 
more nea and this new theory 
of yours may prove St. Guthlac 
right. St. Francis, too, he called 
the birds his brothers. Whether he 
was correct, either theologically or 
zoologically, he was plainly free 
from that fear of being mistaken 
for an ape, which haunts so many 
in these modern times. Perfectly 
sure that he himself was a spiritual 
being, he thought it at least possible 
that birds might be spiritual beings 
likewise, incarnate like himself in 
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mortal flesh ; and saw no degrada- 
tion to the dignity of human nature 
in claiming kindred lovingly with 
creatures so beautiful, so wonderful, 
who (as he fancied in his old- 
fashioned way) praised God in the 
forest, even as angels did in heaven. 
In a word, the saint, though he 
was an ascetic, and certainly no 
man of science, was yet a poet, and 
somewhat of a philosopher; and 
would have possibly—sodoextremes 
meet — have hailed as orthodox, 
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while we hail as truly scientific, 
Wordsworth’s great saying— 


Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world 
Of eye and ear—both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and 
soul 
Of all my moral being.’ 


C. Kinastey. 
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THE LATE LORD PLUNKET.! 


HE annals of Ireland are the 
most melancholy and depress- 
ing of all annals. They read as if 
a curse was laid upon her from her 
earliest connection with England to 
this hour. She is always strug- 
gling and insurrectionary, always 
looking forward to a constantly re- 
ceding future, never prosperous, 
hopeful, or independent ; and, worst 
of all, deriving no strength, no con- 
fidence, or substantial benefit of 
any kind—hardly a fair proportion 
of national glory—from the genius, 
eloquence, statesmanship, or heroic 
qualities of her sons. Moore repre- 
sents the Genius of Erin weeping 
over the sad record : 


But, oh! how the tear in her eye-lids grew 
bright, 
When after whole pages of sorrow and 
shame, 
She saw History write, 
With a pencil of light 
That illum’d all the volumes, her Welling- 


ton’s name. 


Yet who associates the name of 
Wellington, except incidentally, 
with Irish history ? The hero of a 
hundred fights and his illustrious 
brother did much to consolidate the 
British empire and elevate the Bri- 
tish name—little or nothing to raise 
the country of their birth. The 
same may be said of Burke, She- 
ridan, Goldsmith, Thomas Moore, 
and Swift, who, as Macaulay re- 
marks, would have thought it an 
insult to have been called an Irish- 
man. Their brilliant endowments 
were displayed on an alien soil, and 


their imperishable productions form : 


part of an alien literature. 

There was a period, however, in 
which a galaxy of Irish celebrities 
shone in and for Ireland: when she 
flung off her provincial fetters and 
rose up a nation: when her own 


Parliament and halls of justice 
rang with her own oratory, and 
the social circles of her metropolis 
glowed with wit and beauty of do- 
mestic growth, hardly inferior to 
that which about the same time 
clustered around Charles James 
Fox and Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire. In long after life 
Curran, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of that society, touchingly 
recalled to another (Bushe) then 
seated on the Bench, ‘ the remem- 
brance of those Attic nights, and 
those refections of the gods, which 
we have spent with those admired, 
and respected, and beloved com- 
panions who have gone before us, 
over whose ashes the most precious 
tears of Ireland have been shed... . 
Yes, my lord, we can remember 
those nights without any other re- 
gret than that they can never more 
return, for— 


We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine : 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, 
were thme.’ 


This Augustan era of Ireland was 
transitory as bright. It lay between 
the Declaration of Independence in 
1782 and the rebellion of 1798. It 
rose in splendour and it set in 
blood. Its brevity was beautifully 
shadowed forth by Grattan, when 
he exclaimed, ‘The Parliament of 
Treland : of that assembly I have a 
parental recollection. I sate by her 
cradle, I followed her hearse.’ He 
spoke of the free Parliament of Ire- 
land which lasted till the Union; 
and the champions of free insti- 
tutions will dwell with pride upon 
the fact, that her intellectual and 
material resources received their 
fullest development during the brief 
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interval when the incubus of British 
supremacy was thrown off. Some 
of the principal illustrations of 
that Parliament were enumerated 
by Grattan on another memorable 
occasion. ‘The pamphlet (Lord 
Clare’s) in its oblique censure, and 
in its direct animadversion, dis- 
parages every great act and every 
distinguished character in this 
country for the last fifty years—Mr. 
Malone, Lord Pery, the late Lord 
Shannon, the Duke of Leinster, the 
Ponsonbys, Mr. Brownlow, Sir Wil- 
liam Osborne, Mr. Burgh, Mr. Daly, 
Mr. Yelverton, Mr. Ogle, Mr. Flood, 
Mr. Forbes, Lord Charlemont, and 
myself. I follow the author through 
the graves of those honourable dead 
men, for most of them are so, and 
I beg to raise up their tombstones 
as he throws them down. I find it 
more instructive to converse with 
their ashes than with his composi- 
tions.’ 

If the vindication had not been 
limited to the subjects of the ca- 
lumny, the list might have comprised 
many more whose memories the 
patriot orator would equally have re- 
joiced to dwell upon — Curran, 
Bushe, Burrowes, and, last not least, 
Plunket, the ablest of those who 
compassed the last grand object of 
Grattan’s life, the emancipation of 
the Catholics, and the Irishman who 
did most to prolong the indepen- 
dence of his country and brighten 
the fading halo with which her 
short-lived freedom had surrounded 
her. No one who ever heard Plun- 
ket in the senate or the forum will 
talk lightly of Irish eloquence, or 
associate it with that school of which 
the late Charles Phillips was the 
popular type, till he settled down into 
an Old Bailey practitioner—a sub- 
sidence which provoked the remark 
that he had gone up like a rocket 
and come down like (not the stick 
but) a good useful tallow candle. 

It has been a general matter of 
regret that no adequate record has 
been completed of the wit and elo- 
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quence of Lord Plunket; and we 
hailed with pleasure the appearance 
of his Life, Letters, and Speeches, 
by his grandson. The book is a 
valuable addition to biographical 
literature: the design is commend- 
able, and the tone good; but we 


cannot say that it has satisfied our 


expectations, What was wanted, in 
addition to a carefully collected re- 
printof the speeches, wasa work (like 
Phillips’ Iecollections of Curran) 
manifesting a perfect familiarity in 
his best days with this remarkable 
man, and bringing him, the centre 
figure of an animated group, life- 
like before the mind’s eye. We 
should prefer the vivid impressions 
of a contemporary to the tributary 
compilation of a descendant; and 
even as regards the compilation, we 
were not long in finding that much 
valuable material has been neglected 
or inconsiderately set aside. The 
speeches, and fragments of speeches, 
in these volumes, ought not to be 
put forward as the best or only 
authenticated remains of the advo- 
cate who is bracketed by qualified 
judges with Curran, Erskine, and 
Berryer—of the orator who in- 
herited the mantle of Grattan, held 
hisown with Canning, and contended 
on equal terms with Brougham. 
The introductory preface by his 
noble antagonist and friend has 
done much to supply the deficiency 
of which we complain, by blending 
personal traits and touches with 
sound criticism; and with such ad- 
ditional information as we have 
procured by private inquiry or re- 
search, we will endeavour to sketch 
the career and exemplify the dis- 


tinctive merits of this, the last sur- . 


vivor of an extraordinary race. 

William Conyngham Plunket was 
the son ofa Presbyterian clergyman, 
whose reputation as a preacher had 
caused him to be promoted from a 
provincial ministry to that of the 
first dissenting community of Dublin. 
His social position was high, and his 
opinion on the subject of oratory 
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was so much valued and sought 
after, that a comfortable seat in the 
stranger’s gallery of the House of 
Commons, long known as Dr. 
Plunket’s stall, was by courtesy 
allowed to him. He died in 1778, 
before he had made any provision 
for his widow and family beyond the 
education he had bestowed on his 
children ; but so liberal a subscrip- 
tion was raised, that their circum- 
stances and prospects were little, if 
at all, affected by his death. Wil- 
liam, born in June 1764, was then 
fourteen, and continued to attend a 
day-school, kept by the Rev. Lewis 
Kerr, till 1779, when he was entered 
a student of Trinity College. The 
character he had acquired at this 
time was that of ‘a clever, hard- 
headed boy, very attentive to his 
books, and very negligent of his 
person.’ After carrying off the 
class prize twice against formidable 
competitors, he obtained a scholar- 
ship on very high marks, and about 
the same time joined the Historical 
Society, which largely influenced 
his career, as well by the friend- 
ships he formed in it as by the 
course of reading and the peculiar 
training it induced. 

Despite of the grave objections 
urged against debating societies in 
universities, as tending to distract 
attention from the regular studies of 
the place, their utility for students 
intended for public life is no less 
obvious than their attractiveness. 
Composition, oral or written, and 
what has been happily termed theart 
of thinking on one’s legs, can only be 
acquired ormatured by practice. ‘No 
manisthelordofanything till hecom- 
municate his thoughts to others :’ 
we are never certain of our know- 
ledge till we have arranged, con- 
densed, and formulated it in words ; 
and the mental confusion so fre- 
quently discerned in men of learning 
or research raises a strong pre- 
sumption that they have shrunk 
from the intellectual labour of sift- 
ing and utilising their stores. A 
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young man of talent and ardent 
aspirations, who gets upan historical 
subject for a debating club, will read 
with avidity and compose with care. 
The readiest at improvisation are 
those who write the most; and their 
mastery of the weapons of contro- 
versy must give them a decisive 
advantage over the rival who relies 
exclusively on facts he cannot mar- 
shal, authorities he cannot enforce, 
and convictions he cannot amplify 
into argument. 

There have been heaven-born 
orators, as there have been heaven- 
born statesmen and generals; but 
the names of a large majority of 
the best speakers in the British 
Parliament during the present 
century will be found on the 
rolls of the Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and London 
debating clubs; and as regards 
Dublin, success in the Historical 
Society commonly led to success in 
every walk of life which was left 
open to Irish ambition. It was in 
the height of its glory when Plunket 
became a member, and he had to 
struggle for such honours and prizes 
as were to be won in it against 
Bushe, Burrowes, Magee, Wolfe 
Tone, Thomas Addis Emmett, and 
many other young men of promise. 
Before the lapse of his second year, 
he was twice elected president, and 
had obtained the society’s medals for 
oratory, history, and composition. 

This brilliant and exciting epi- 
sode was succeeded by one which 
brought his possession of a rarer 
and still more valuable class of 
qualities to the test. It is com- 
paratively easy to read and compose 
with a view to immediate results in 
the shape of prizes and applause : 
it is a very different thing to acquire 
and digest a mass of dry and repul- 
sive knowledge which may not bear 
fruit for many a slow revolving 
year, perhaps never bear fruit at 
all. We learn that, having finished 
his Dublin law-terms, Plunket was 
entered on the books of Lincoln’s 
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Inn in 1784; and for a year and a 
half he lived in London and its 
suburbs, chumming with Peter 
Burrowes and some other Irish 
students in very humble lodgings. 

‘The note-books,’ continues the 
biographer, ‘which he filled at 
this time afford a curious record 
of the manner in which he ac- 
quired his exact and well arranged 
knowledge of the great principles 
of jurisprudence, and trained his 
matchless memory for the per- 
formance of the intellectual feats 
which so often astonished those who 
met him in after life. In these books 
I find each doctrine canvassed and 
tested by a comparison of cases 
bearing upon it, and by the con- 
sideration of remote consequences 
that might arise in applying to 
practice. Thus, in studying Fearne 
on Contingent Remainders, which 
treatise seems then to have been his 
favourite work, he debated every 
inch of ground with the author, 
and in reading Blackstone and Coke 
satisfied his own mind of each dic- 
tum before admitting its validity.’ 

He returned to Dublin in May 
1786, and was called to the Bar in 
Hilary Term 1787. The comparison 
which his residence in London had 
partially enabled him to draw be- 
tween the English and the Irish 
Bar, was not favourable to his 
countrymen, so far at least as 
regular and sober habits were con- 
cerned. Writing to an old friend, 
he says: 

I have not been able to read a word since 
I came home, and, indeed, it is almost im- 
possible for any man who shares in the dis- 
sipation that prevails amongst the legal men 
here to do so. The taste for idleness and 
debauchery which pervades the whole pro- 
fession would, in my opinion, alone be 
sufficient to account for the difference be- 


tween the legal information of the two 
countries. 


His Historical Society reputation 
stood him in good stead from the 
commencement. It got him briefs, 
and prepared as he was by his 
London studies, he made the best 
of his opportunities. His profes- 
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sional progress was rapid, but no 
forensic display of his of any interest 
has been preserved; and we must 
hurry on to the period when he 
entered the last Irish Parliament 
as member for the borough of 
Charlemont, on the nomination of 
the patriot Earl, the celebrated com- 
mander of Volunteers. Indeed, to 
come at once to adequate specimens 
of his manner and power upon 
adequate occasions, we must pass 
over some intervening skirmishes, 
and dash into the thick of the 
Union debates, in which two figures 
tower pre-eminent, like two of 
Homer’s heroes confronted in the 
field—Lord Castlereagh and him- 
self. 

That noble lord, then in his par- 
liamentary and political noviciate, 
carried with him little or none of 
the weight and authority which he 
afterwards acquired ; and he was at 
no time distinguished for command 
of language or rhetorical skill. 
But he had indomitable strength 
of will, haughty self-reliance, a 
lofty sense of honour, personal 
courage amounting to absolute 
fearlessness, and never-failing rea- 
diness to encounter responsibilities 
of all sorts, which made him the 
aptest and most formidable organ 
and instrument of the policy which 
the English government were re- 
solved on carrying out at all 
hazards. There was, moreover, 
much to be said for that policy, 
if the connection with England 
was to be deemed paramount, and 
Irish feelings were to be laid out of 
the account. 

The most cursory glance at the 
party annals of the two countries 
will show that if, from 1782 to 1800, 
the Irish Parliament had been left 
to itself, without any attempt to 
harmonise its action by corruption, 
Ireland must speedily have be- 
come as independent of England as 
Hanover. Would she, whenever 
an English Cabinet was upset by 
a coalition, an Indian Bill, or a Re- 
gency question, have complacently 
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accepted a new viceroy, as the 
court of Paris or Vientia accepts 
a new ambassador, and have simul- 
taneously adopted the principles 
and policy of the new government ? 
Clearly not, and therefore ample 
means were placed at the disposal 
of the lordly occupant of the Castle 
for the time being to secure a 
majority in both Houses. There 
were heads of powerful families, 
popularly called managers, who, 
in consideration of places, pensions, 
titles, and gratuities, voted, and 
made their dependants vote, re- 
gularly on the side of ministers, 
whether Whig or Tory, as was the 
uniform practice of the English 
bishops within living memory. 
There were, also, waiters on 


providence who might be retained 
in an emergency; and thus a crisis 
was staved off, although at an 
annually increasing cost of money 
and principle. 

At last Pitt resolved to grapple 
with the difficulty and if possible 


make an end of it once for all— 
by purchasing in gross what he 
would otherwise have had to go 
on purchasing in detail; by capi- 
talising, as it were, his means 
of corruption, and buying all the 
venal peers, borough- mongers, 
placemen and place-hunters, in a 
lump. Ample funds were granted 
by the British Parliament, and the 
execution of the scheme was en- 
trusted to Lord Cornwallis and 
Lord Castlereagh. An extraordi- 
nary system of intimidation was 
also organised. Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington relates that a dinner was 
given by Lord Castlereagh at his 
house in Merrion Street, to eighty 
of his supporters, ‘tried men be- 
longing to fighting families,’ at 
which it was resolved to take 
every opportunity of making the 
question a personal one. The reso- 
lution to this effect, moved by Sir 
John Blaquiére, was carried en- 
thusiastically ; and it was arranged 
that twenty or thirty of the party 
should dine together every day in 
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one of the committee rooms, where 
they would be ready for an emer- 
gency. 

At an opposition meeting, at 
Charlemont House, the day follow- 
ing, no reluctance was shown to 
take up the glove (or gloves) thus 
chivalrously thrown down; yet Sir 
Jonah complains that the supporters 
of the Union ‘indisputably showed 
more personal spirit than their 
opponents during the session.’ 
Just so, we have heard Lady Mor- 
gan complain, on the authority of Sir 
Richard Musgrave, that the royal 
troops showed more spirit and 
were more popular in the disturbed 
districts than the rebels, by rea- 
son of their greater readiness to 
enforce belligerent rights against 
the fair sex. Be this as it may, we 
know of no specific signs of quailing 
on the part of the anti-Unionists, 
—with one exception, which is 
apocryphal. Charles Phillips used 
to relate that Lord Castlereagh 
was in treaty with an anti-union 
member, who fell ill before the 
conclusion of the bargain, and was 
at death’s door for some days, 
during which he repented of his 
misdoings. On becoming conva- 
lescent his first act was to request 
an interview with his noble seducer, 
whom he informed that, so soon as 
he was strong enough, he should 
come down to the House and state 
all that passed between them. 
‘And if you do,’ was the reply, ‘I 
will give you the lie direct on the 
spot, and shoot you the next morn- 
ing.’ The member held his tongue. 

Grattan’s affair with Corry du- 
ring these debates shows that he had 
no disinclination to act on the well 
known maxim which he bequeathed 
to his sons, ‘Always be ready 
with your pistol ;’ and much of 
Plunket’s language sounds as if 
uttered for the express purpose of 
provoking the Castle fire-eaters. 
Thus, in the first Union debate, on 
Barrington’s denouncing the mode 
in which the minister was endea- 
vouring to secure a majority, he 
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was called to order by Corry and 
Beresford, who threatened to have 
his words taken down. Plunket 
interfered : 

‘I have no idea that the freedom 
of debate shall be controlled by such 
frequent interruptions. I do not 
conceive that my honourable friend 
is out of order, and when my turn 
comes to speak, I shall repeat these 
charges in still stronger language, 
if possible, and indulge gentlemen 
at the other side of the House with 
an opportunity of taking down my 
words if they have any fancy to 
do so.’ 

He was as good as his word. 
Rising directly after Lord Castle- 
reach, he delivered an invective 
which has never been surpassed in 
haughty and concentrated bitter- 
ness : 

‘The example of the Prime Mi- 
nister of England, imitable in its 
vices, may deceive the noble lord. 
The Minister of England has his 
faults. He abandoned in his latter 
years the principles of reform, by 
professing which he had attained 
the early confidence of the people 
of England, and in the whole of 
his political conduct he has shown 
himself haughty and intractable ; 
but it must be admitted that he 
is endowed by nature with a tow- 
ering and transcendent intellect, 
and that the vastness of his re- 
sources keeps pace with the magnifi- 
cence and unboundedness of his 
projects. I thank God that it is 
much more easy for him to transfer 
his apostasy and his insolence than 
his comprehension and his sagacity ; 
and I feel the safety of my country 
in the wretched feebleness of her 
enemy. I cannot fear that the con- 
stitution which has been founded 
by the wisdom of sages, and ce- 
mented by the blood of patriots and 
of heroes, is to be smitten to its 
centre by such a green and sapless 
twig as this.’ 

He becomes, if possible, still more 
contemptuous as he proceeds : 

‘But, sir, we are told that weshould 
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discuss this question with calmness 
and composure. I am called on to 
surrender my birthright and my 
honour, and I am told I should be 
calm and should be composed. Na- 
tional pride! Independence of our 
country! These, we are told by 
the Minister, are only vulgar topics 
fitted for the meridian of the mob, 
but unworthy to be mentioned to 
such an enlightened assembly as 
this; they are trinkets and gew- 
gaws fit to catch the fancy of 
childish and unthinking people like 
you, sir, or like your predecessor in 
that chair, but utterly unworthy 
the consideration of this House, or 
of the matured understanding of 
the noble lord who condescends to 
instruct it! Gracious God! We 
see a Pery reascending from the 
tomb, and raising his awful voice 
to warn us against the surrender of 
our freedom, and we see that the 
proud and virtuous feelings which 
warmed the breast of that aged and 
venerable man are only calculated 
to excite the contempt of this young 
philosopher, who has been trans- 
planted from the nursery to the 
cabinet to outrage the feelings and 
understanding of the country.’ 

As Lord Castlereagh, born in 
1769, was then thirty, and only five 
years younger than Plunket, we 
suppose that there was something 
singularly youthful and dandified 
in his appearance, or this mode of 
attack would never have been 
hazarded by so consummate a tac- 
tician. It was in the peroration to 
this speech that he uttered the vow 
with which he was so frequently 
twitted by O’Connell, when, instead 
of swearing his children at the altar 
to eternal hostility to the English 
Government, he swore them into 
good places under it : 

‘They have united every rank 
and description of men by the pres- 
sure of this grand and momentous 
subject ; and I tell them that they 
will see every honest and indepen- 
dent man in Ireland rally round her 
constitution, and merge every other 
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consideration in his opposition to 
this ungenerous and odious mea- 
sure. For my own part, I will 
resist it to the last gasp of my ex- 
istence and with the last drop of 
my blood, and when I feel the hour 
of my dissolution approaching, I 
will, like the father of Hannibal, 
take my children to the altar and 
swear them to eternal hostility 
against the invaders of their coun- 
try’s freedom.’ 

Neither Lord Castlereagh nor his 
friends resented this speech, but in 
the next debate, two days later, his 
lordship, after indulging in some 
strong language with palpable re- 
ference to Plunket, concluded by an 
announcement that might well be 
mistaken for the crowning resolu- 
tion of his dinner party : 

‘I reprobate the personalities 
used by gentlemen in the course of 
the debates which take place on 
this subject. I deprecate a contest 


of this nature, but if any gentleman 
conceives himself injured by any 


gentleman on this side of the House, 
there is a remedy for wounded 
honour, which they will not find 
it difficult to obtain.’ 

It is a singular circumstance, 
considering Plunket’s courage and 
vehemence, that he was never en- 
gaged in a duel. The hottest of 
adversaries, whether in Parliament 
or the Courts, certainly kept clear of 
him,—much as the porter got out 
of Dr. Johnson’s way in Fleet Street, 
seeing, after a glance at his dimen- 
sions, that he was likely to prove 
an awkward customer in an affray. 
When a speaker is thoroughly in 
earnest, when his mind is obviously 
full of his subject, when he is ab- 
sorbed in his cause, his words lose 
much of their aggressive character ; 
and it seems absurd to understand 
them in a personally offensive sense. 
A man of this temperament neither 
gives nor takes affronts like one 
who aims at applause, who has 
more vanity than pride, and more 
self-consciousness than self-reliance. 
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‘The effect of Lord Plunket’s 
powers,’ remarks Mr. W. H. Curran, 
‘was greatly aided by his external 
appearance. His frame is tall, robust 
and compact. His face is one of 
the most striking I ever saw, and 
yet the peculiarity lies so much 
more in the expression than in the 
outline, that I find it not easy to 
describe it; the features on the 
whole are blunt and harsh, there is 
extraordinary breadth and capacity 
of forehead, and when the brows 
are raised in the act of thought it 
becomes intersected with an infinite 
series of parallel lines and folds. 
Neither the eyes nor brows are ‘par- 
ticularly expressive, nor, indeed, 
can I say that any of the other fea- 
tures would singly indicate the 
character of the man, if I except a 
particular muscular largeness and 
rigidity about the mouth and lips, 
from which you may collect that 
smiling has never been their “ occu- 
pation.”” The general character .of 
Mr. Plunket’s countenance is deep 
seriousness, an expression that be- 
comes more strongly marked from 
the unvarying pallor that over- 
spreads his features. It is literally 
the “ pale cast of thought.” ’ 

It was the opinion of David Hume 
that criticism is next to useless un- 
less the critic quote innumerable 
examples, and this is especially 
true of criticism on oratory. We 
shall therefore give as many exam- 
ples of Plunket’s style and manners 
as our space will allow. 

Lord Castlereagh had urged with 
force and effect that the transactions 
of 1782 left England and Ireland 
with independent and _ conse- 
quently clashing legislatures; ap- 
pealing particularly to their diffe- 
rences on the Regency question in 
1789, when a collision was only 
averted by the recovery of the King. 
This elicited one of Plunket’s finest 
bursts : 

‘The two Parliaments may clash ! 
So in Great Britain may King and 
Parliament; but we see they never 
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do so injuriously, There are prin- 
ciples of repulsion! Yes; but there 
are principles of attraction, and from 
these the enlightened statesman ex- 
tracts the principle by which the 
countries are to be harmoniously 
governed. As soon would I listen 
to the shallow observer of nature, 
who should say there is a centri- 
fugal force impressed on our globe, 
and, therefore, lest we should be 
hurried into the void of space, we 
ought to rush into the centre to be 
consumed there. No; I say to this 
rash arraigner of the dispensations 
of the Almighty, there are impulses 
from whose wholesome opposition 
Eternal Wisdom has declared the 
law by which we revolve in our 
proper sphere, and at our proper 
distance. Sol say to the political 


visionary, from the opposite forces 
which you object to, I see the 
wholesome law of imperial con- 
nection derived—I see the two 
countries preserving their due dis- 
tance from each other, generating 
and imparting heat, and light, and 


life, and health, and vigour, and I 
will abide by the wisdom and ex- 
perience of the ages which are past, 
in preference to the speculations of 
any modern philosopher.’ 

Unfortunately the laws of poli- 
tical repulsion and attraction are 
more variable and capricious than 
those which determine the motion 
of the heavenly bodies. 

The last words spoken against 
the Union in the Irish House of 
Commons were spoken by Plunket, 
who had private as well as public 
grounds for contesting every stage 
of its progress. The Union was 
a bar to the further prosecution 
of his political career, except at a 
sacrifice which his limited means 
and growing family forbade him to 
risk. Many years must elapse be- 
fore he could hope to make money 
enough to justify him in giving up 
a large portion of his practice to 
attend the sessions ofa British Par- 
liament; and, making a strong 
effort, he concentrated all his ener- 
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gies on his profession, in which he § 
already occupied a place among the 
foremost. He has left no corrected 
report of any of his forensic speeches, 
and most of them have been lost 
irrecoverably. His grandson has 
reprinted only a few detached pas- 
sages. In the O’Grady case he had 
bitterly attacked the law officers of 
the Crown, Saurin and Bushe, ac- 
cusing them of tyrannical and op- 
pressive proceedings. Bushe in re- 
ply challenged him to follow up this 
accusation by impeaching them : 

‘Let him do so, we are not afraid 
—there, at least, the judicial de- 
termination shall not be upon the 
hearing of one party. Let him re- 
member that the charge is illegality, 
Jacobinism, and revolution, and 
that the crime is disrespect to what 
he calls the adjudication of the 
Court of Exchequer! The very 
neighbourhood of Westminster Hall 
ought to make him pause. What! 
state within its precincts that a 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland had 
made a solemn determination in a 
case where one party was not pre- 
sent, and where the other presided! 
The very walls of Westminster 
Hall would utter forth a groan at 
such an insult to the judicial cha- 
racter—the very monuments would 
deliver up their illustrious dead, 
and the shades of Mansfield, and of 
Somers, and of Holt, and of Hale, 
would start from their tombs to re- 
buke the atrocious imputation. I 
must call upon him to go on, but 
if he should, I tell this Wellington 
of the senate, he will do so at the 
peril of his laurels. I tell him they 
are foredoomed to wither at the 
root.’ 

When the case was reargued, 
Plunket reverted to this challenge, 
and administered what his grandson 
terms an admirable rebuke : 

‘The Solicitor-General having 
passed upon me some most extrava- 
gant compliments, which no mancan 
suppose I would be such an egre- 
gious dupe of inordinate vanity as 
to receive as- merited, then calls 
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upon me to step over to Westminster 
Hall, and to desire the House of 
Commons to decide whether this 
was a judicial act or not. And if, 
under the influence of this extra- 
vagance of praise, my head were to 
be so completely turned that I 
should actually go to St. Stephen’s 
Chapel for the purpose, he then 
tells me that “ the very monuments 
would yield up their illustrious 
dead ; and the shades of Mansfield 
and of Somers, of Holt and of Hale, 
would start from their tombs to 
rebuke the atrocious imputation.” 
‘If I had been such a madman as 
to adopt the suggestions of my 
learned friend, and introduce in 
such a place the descriptions of a 
legal point pending in the Court of 
King’s Bench in Ireland, the shades 
of those illustrious persons, if they 
had any taste for the truly ridicu- 
lous, might have stepped down to 
amuse themselves, by seeing an Irish 
lawyer performing the part of Mal- 
volio, cross-gartered and in yellow 
stockings, the victim of egregious 
vanity and folly. But if they had 
thought fit to deny that the swear- 
ing in the officers by the Court of 
Exchequer was a judicial act, I 
should have prayed in aid the shade 
of Sir Joseph Jekyll, who calls 
such an admission, in terms, a judi- 
cial act; I should have called on 
the shades of the learned judges 
who decided the cases in the Year 
Book of g Ed. IV. p. 6, in Dyer, 
149, A. 150, 6, and in I. Anderson, 
152. If these venerable spectres 
had not availed me, I should have 
called for the substantial assistance 
of the Solicitor-General himself, 
who, after a variety of splendid and 
figurative language, such as the 
rich imagery of his fancy supplied, 
ended at last by admitting it to be 
a judicial act. All these authorities 
I should have cited to the appa- 
ritions of Lord Somers, Lord Mans- 
field, and Lord Hale. But to Lord 
Holt I would say,—‘ You are the 
most impudent ghost that ever 
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visited the glimpses of the moon, 
for you yourself did in your lifetime 
the very thing which you now start 
up to rebuke.” ’ 

This passage of arms took place 
in 1816, after Plunket had con- 
firmed and augmented in the British 
Parliament the reputation he had 
obtained in the Irish. Hence the 
term ‘ Wellington of the senate.’ 

Another contest tvith Bushe oc- 
curred at a much earlier period, at 
the Carrickfergus Assizes, and arose 
out of a revolting incident of the 
rebellion of 1798. A justice of the 
peace, who was also a colonel of 
yeomanry, had seduced the daugh- 
ter of a tenant, who, being with 
child by him, became importunate 
for relief. By way of getting rid 
of her, on some frivolous pretext of 
complicity with the insurgents, he 
delivered her over to his troopers to 
be flogged: she was flogged by his 
order; and she died immediately, 
after giving birth to a still born 
child. What Mr. David Plunket 
terms a highly coloured account of 
this transaction was published by a 
gentleman residing in another part 
of the same county, and an action 
of libel was the result. Plunket 
was retained for the justice-colonel 
and Bushe for the defendant, whose 
character, it is intimated, was little 
better than that of the man he was 
accused of libelling. Bushe called 
no witnesses, thereby depriving 
Plunket of the privilege of reply ; 
so that, having done all he could do, 
he was at liberty to listen with 
comparative impartiality to the 
speech for the defence; and his 
sympathies were so deeply moved 
that Bushe adroitly called the at- 
tention of the jury to the fact : 

‘Gentlemen, perhaps I owe you an 
apology. The course I have adopted 
will deprive you of a pleasure to 
which you no doubt looked forward 
—the pleasure of listening to the 
splendid advocacy of my learned 
friend. Gentlemen, this was not a 
trick of mine to escape the effects of 
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his matchless eloguence—no man 
admires that eloquence more than I 
do; but in this case I should not 
fear its influence; for you must 
have observed that on this occasion 
his feelings were too strong for his 
intellect. His noble nature could 
not condescend to the level of his 
client’s case. I would set his heart 
against his head, and, as when the 
angel sonal with the patriarch, 
I could not doubt for which victory 
would decide.’ 

Long afterwards, Bushe, when 
Chief Justice, was fond of telling 
this story, and used to add,— 

‘The jury were locked up for the 
night; the next morning I was 
awakened by a knock at my door, 
and when I asked who was there, 
“Ttis I,” said Plunket; “‘I came to 
tell you that your ruffian has got a 
verdict.” ’ 

A circuit anecdote runs that 
once when he had successfully de- 
fended a guilty horse-stealer, one 
of the fraternity exclaimed, ‘ Long 
The first 


life to you, Plunket. 
horse I steal, boys, by Jekers I'll 
have’ Plunket.’ 

Trish barristers are not restricted 
to a single branch of practice, and 
attend any of the courts of law 


or equity as they think fit. As 
his fame grew, Plunket confined 
himself more and more to the 
Court of Chancery, where he held 
the same pre-eminence that Romilly 
held in England. ‘Of all the emi- 
nent lawyers I have heard,’ remarks 
Mr. W. H. Curran, ‘he seemed 
to me to be the most admirably 
qualified for the department in 
which he shines. His mind is: at 
once’ subtle and comprehensive ; 
his language clear, copious and 
condensed ; his powers of reason- 
ing are altogether wonderful.’ He 
was confessedly not a great case 
lawyer, and he seldom noted his 
briefs, trusting to his memory and 
powers of association for the apt 
introduction and application of 
both arguments and facts. The 
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great Irish advocates of his day 
were not famous for application, 
‘If you are for the plaintiff,’ said 
Curran, ‘ you must take a glance 
at your brief. But if you are for 
the defendant, you may learn 
enough from the opening speech 
and the witnesses.’ 

One of Plunket’s figures has 
become famous by Lord Brougham’s 
praise and Lord Lytton’s felicitous 
citation. It was employed in 1821 
to illustrate the Statute of Limi- 
tation or the effect of long pos- 
Session in creating a title. ‘If 
Time destroys the evidence of title, 
the laws have wisely and humanely 
made length of possession a sub- 
stitute for that which has been 
destroyed. He comes with his 
scythe in one hand to mow down the 
muniments of our rights ; but in his 
other hand the lawgiver has placed 
an hour-glass, by which he metes 
out incessantly those portions of 
duration which render needless the 
evidence he has swept away.’ This 
is Lord Brougham’s version. The 
biographer insists that the very 
words were: ‘Time, while with 
one hand he mows down the muni- 
ments of our titles, with the other 
metes out those portions of dura- 
tions, which render unnecessary the 
evidence which he has swept away.’ 

The prescriptive reputation of 
Irishmen for wit and humour has 
been rather inefficiently maintained 
of late years; and recent English 
travellers, unless they have been so 
fortunate as to fall in with Mr. 
Corry Connellan, may be excused 
for being sceptical touching even the 
exceeding brilliancy of the genera- 
tion that has passed away. But 
the diamond dust that still glitters 
in the sweepings of the Four Courts 
raises a highly favourable presump- 
tion. Byron compared Curran’s 
wit to virgin gold, crumbling away 
from its own richness; and there 
were many bred in the same school, 
and nurtured in the same society, 
who, for exuberant fancy and 
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polished sarcasm, were hardly if at 
all inferior tohim. Plunket’s hap- 
piest hits cannot be surpassed ; as 
when a roguish witness, looking 
round foran evasion, complained that 
the counsellor had bothered him en- 
tirely and given him the maigrims 
(megrims). ‘ Maigrims,’ asked Lord 
Avonmore, ‘I never heard that 
word before.’ ‘ My lord,’ explained 
Plunket, ‘ the witness says I have 
given him the megrims, a well 
known affection, merely a confusion 
of the head arising from a corrup- 
tion of the heart.’ 

The plaintiff in a suit before 
Lord RKedesdale prayed that the 
defendant might be restrained from 
suing him. on certain bills of ex- 
change, alleging that they were 
nothing but kites. ‘ Kites,’ ex- 
claimed the matter-of-fact Chan- 
cellor, ‘kites never could amount 
to the value of these securities. I 
don’t understand this argument at 
all, Mr. Plunket.’ ‘It is not to be 


expected that you should, my lord. 


In England and in Ireland kites are 
quite different things. In England 
the wind raises the kite; in Ire- 
land the kite raises the wind.’ 

It has been observed that there 
are certain images or combinations 
of words which would be called wit 
if they did not, by depth and 
breadth of thought, rise into wisdom. 
To this category belongs Plunket’s 
defence of his becoming a reformer 
in 1830, after having been an anti- 
reformer in revolutionary times. 
Again we adopt Lord Brougham’s 
version : ‘ Circumstances are wholly 
changed : formerly Reform came to 
our door like a felon—a robber to 
be resisted. He now approaches 
like a creditor: you admit the jus- 
tice of his demand, and only dispute 
the time and the instalments by 
which he shall be paid.’ 

For the specimens that come next 
we are indebted to an accomplished 
friend, a congenial spirit, who, inti- 
mately acquainted with ‘ the old 
man eloquent,’ avouches that he 
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was singularly kind-hearted, that 
his sarcasms were thrown off to re- 
lieve the exuberance of his fancy, 
without the smallest intention of 
giving pain. This indeed might be 
fairly inferred from their playful- 
ness; as when he asked one of the 
young Hannibals, a prothonotary 
in the Common Pleas, what was 
doing in his court, and was told 
‘nothing.’ ‘I am glad to hear it, 
for you are fully equal to it.’ A 
French wit said of some one, ‘ Il 
faisait trés-bien sa charge quand il 
n’avait rien a faire.’ 

A very ugly barrister, arguing 
some point of practice before Lord 
Plunket, chanced to say, ‘1 am a 
pretty old practitioner, my lord.’ 
He was quietly corrected: ‘An old 
practitioner, Mr. 8 : 

He was returning from a dinner 
at the Pigeon House on the Dublin 
river, when the treasurer of the 
party found he had got a bad shil- 
ling, and said he would throw it 
as far as he could into the sea to 
put it beyond the reach of circula- 
tion. ‘Stop!’ cried Plunket; ‘give 
it to T.,’ naming a legal dignitary 
remarkable for his penuriousness, 
‘he can make a shilling go farther 
than any one.’ 

When the present Earl of Albe- 
marle published his clever and 
popular ‘ Personal Narrative ’ of an 
overland journey from India, Lord 
Wellesley, a purist in language, 
asked the author, his aide-de-camp, 
at a Castle dinner, what was the 
use or meaning of the word ‘ per- 
sonal’ in the title of the book. 
Plunket interposed ; ‘ I hope, at all 
events, we are not to put a legal 
interpretation upon the word, for, 
with us lawyers, “ personal”’ is al- 
ways used in contradistinction to 
* veal.” ” 

Once when there was a great 
crowd in the Chancellor’s court, a 
little boy was swept away from his 
friends, and ran considerable risk of 
being crushed, till his shrieks at- 
tracted attention and brought help, 
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Plunket, who was very fond of 
children, became quite agitated, and 
desired the boy to be placed on the 
cushion by his side: where he was 
overheard gradually soothing away 
the terror aggravated by the awful 
wig and sardonic countenance, and 
ending by the consolatory assurance 
to the little fellow that he was in 
his proper place, being now ‘a 
Master in Chancery.’ 

An outrageousruffian was brought 
before him for flagrant contempt of 
eourt in insulting and threatening 
to assault several of the superior 
officers. The man was not actually 
mad, although drink, a ferocious 
temperament, and long impunity 
had wrought him up to the verge 
of madness. Plunket addressed 
him: ‘You offer, sir, in your 
own person an apt illustration of 
the legalterm fwriosus, which defines 
the condition of mind that a man 
attains by the long and uncon- 
trollable indulgence of a brutal and 
savage temper, till at length he 
stands on the narrow isthmus, the 
thin line of demarcation, which 
separates the end of ruffianism from 
the beginning of insanity.’ 

For some years subsequent to the 
Union, the Irish law-officers were 
not necessarily changed with the 
government, and were not obliged 
or expected to get seats. Their 
position was non-political, unless 
they entered Parliament and took a 
side. Thus Plunket, appointed 
Solicitor-General in 1803 under the 
Addington Cabinet, was made 
Attorney-General in 1805 by Mr. 
Pitt, and retained the office under 
the succeeding ministry of ‘ all the 
talents.’ But so soon as it assumed 
a party character and involved the 
duty of advocating a policy, he 
resigned. In 1807 he attached 


himself to Lord Grenville, and by 
following that nobleman’s political 
fortunes, virtually abandoned all 
hope of professional preferment till 
1821. After sitting two months for 
Midhurst in the short Parliament 
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of 1807, he refused every offer of a 
seat till 1812, when, having secured 
an ample independence, he stood for 
the University of Dublin, which he 
represented till his elevation to the 
peerage in 1827. He was opposed 
in 1818 by Mr. Croker, who, in the 
height of the contest, was reported 
to have arrived in Dublin and slept 
in the Provost’s house. Upon hear- 
ing this, Plunket remarked: ‘I 
don’t know about his sleeping, but 
I daresay he often lies there.’ 

His fame in the British Parliament 
rests mainly on his advocacy of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. His speech on 
this subject in 1813 formed an era 
in the progress of the cause. Since 
the Reform Act of 1832, and the 
gradual loosening of party ties, it is 
a matter of constant occurrence for 
a division to be influenced by the 
course of the debate, and even by in- 
dividualspeeches. Butsuchan event 
was rare when Whigs and Tories 
confronted each other in serried 
ranks, and desertion was instantly 
punished by ostracism. The almost 
universal habit was expressed by 
the member (Ferguson of Pitfour, 
we believe) who boasted that he 
had heard many speeches which 
altered his opinion, never one which 
had the smallest effect upon his 
vote. Plunket’s speech was sup- 
posed to have gained over many 
votes. It flashed conviction upon 
all who were not steeled by habit 
and bigotry against argument and 
truth. 

On most other subjects Plunket, 
a Grenvillite, was long opposed 
to the Liberal party. His defence 
of the Peterloo massacre, as it was 
called, and his defence of Lord 
Castlereagh’s Gagging Acts in 1819, 
provoked a good deal of angry com- 
ment; and a report reached him 
through a good-natured friend that 
Lord Grey had spoken of his con- 
duct as animated by ‘more than the 
zeal of an apostate.’ This turned 
out to be an exaggerated version of 
what Lord Grey really said ; but it 
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touched Plunket to the quick, and 
provoked a long letter to Sir John 
Newport, in which he recapitulates 
his political career from the com- 
mencement. In January 1822, he 
resumed the office of Attorney- 
General for Ireland, under Lord 
Wellesley; and in the course of 
that year the important duty de- 
volved upon him of prosecuting the 
ringleaders in the famous Bottle 
Riot, so named from a whisky 
bottle flung at the Lord Lieutenant 
in the royal box at the theatre. 
The riot was got up by the Orange- 
men to show their resentment for 
the alleged slight put upon their 
principles—first, by the omission of 
the toast of the ‘ glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory’ at the Mansion 
dinner given to George the Fourth: 
secondly, by the prohibition to 
dress up the statue of King William 
in College Green on the 12th July. 
To prove that no disrespect was 
intended to their idol, whom Plunket 
himself regarded with a species of 
hero-worship, he delivered a pane- 
gyric which Lord Macaulay, the 
most ardent of worshippers at the 
same shrine, would have found 
it difficult to enhance or improve 
upon : 

‘Perhaps, my lords, there is not 
to be found in the annals of history 
a character more truly great than 
that of William the Third. Perhaps 
no person has ever appeared on the 
theatre of the world who has con- 
ferred more essential or more last- 
ing benefits on mankind; on these 
countries certainly none. When I 
look at the abstract merits of his 
character, I contemplate him with 
admiration and reverence. Lord 
of a petty principality; destitute 
of all resources but those with 
which nature had endowed him; 
regarded with jealousy and envy by 
those whose battles he fought; 
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thwarted in all his counsels; em- 
barrassed in all his movements; 
deserted in his most critical enter- 
prises—he continued to mould all 
those discordant materials, to go- 
vern all those warring interests, 
and merely by the force of his 
genius, the ascendancy of his in- 
tegrity, and the immovable firmness 
and constancy of his nature, to 
combine them into an indissoluble 
alliance against the schemes of des- 
potism and universal domination 
of the most powerful monarch in 
Europe, seconded by the ablest 
generals, at the head of the bravest 
and best disciplined armies in the 
world, and wielding, without check 
or control, the unlimited resources 
of his empire. He was not a con- 
summate general—amilitary men will 
point out his errors; in that respect 
fortune did not favour him, save by 
throwing the lustre of adversity 
over all his virtues. He sustained 
defeat after defeat, but always rose 
adversa rerum wtmmersabilis unda. 
Looking merely at his shining quali- 
ties and achievements, I admire him 
as I doa Scipio, a Regulus, a Fabius; 
a model of tranquil courage, unde- 
viating probity, and armed with a 
resoluteness and constancy in the 
cause of truth and freedom which 
rendered him superior to the acci- 
dents that control the fate of ordi- 
marymen. ... . 

‘Did our gracious sovereign come 
here to trample on the memory of 
the most illustrious of his pre- 
decessors P’ 

The same speech contains a grace- 
ful tribute to Lord Wellesley, with 
many other passages of condensed 
argumentand chastened rhetoric, for 
which the biographer might have 
found room, although we unluckily 
cannot! 

The trial lasted several days, and 
ended by the discharge of the jury, 


1 A full report of the trial was published by Mr. Greene in 1823, and was made the 
groundwork of an article on ‘The Eloquence of the Irish Bar’ in The Law Magazine 
for 1830. North’s speech for the defence was fully equal to Plunket’s for the prosecution. 





















































































































































who could not agree on a verdict. 
Mr. Brownlow brought the affair 
before Parliament by a motion tan- 
tamount to a vote of censure on 
Plunket, who, as he walked down 
to the House on the appointed even- 
ing with Mr. Blake, kept on ex- 
claiming, ‘I feel like a man going 
to execution under an unjust sen- 
tence.’ The scene that ensued on 
Mr. Brownlow’s resuming his seat 
is thus described, and very well 
described, in the biography : 

‘Then it was that this old man 
rose up to vindicate the character 
that he had kept unsullied during 
thirty years of public life. At first 
he stumbled and laboured through 
his sentences, as he often did at the 
commencement of his most splendid 
efforts. The House received him 
with indifference, almost with cold- 
nels; gradually, as he commenced 
his defence and his spirit was fired 
by a sense of this unwonted dis- 
trust, he rolled forth mass after 
mass of unanswerable reasoning. 
The audience could not deny the 
justice of the cause—they believed 
the honesty of the man, and caught 
by the infection of his enthusiasm, 
the House that had listened to his 
opening words in silence, re-echoed 
with applause, which was increased 
at the close of each paragraph of 
the great argument; and when at 
length he closed it with these sim- 
ple words,—‘“ My public conduct 
and private character have been 
alike assailed. I will retire, so that 
the House may more freely and 
unrestrainedly consider the ques- 
tion. My public conduct I consign 
to the justice of this House, my 
private character I leave to its 
honour ;”’—it was felt that he had 
completely vindicated himself.’ 

This ‘old man’ was then in his 
fifty-eighth year, ten years younger 
than Lord Derby, five years younger 
than Mr. Disraeli, and one year 
older than Mr. Gladstone,—respec- 
tively as we write. It was about 
this time, or possibly four or five 
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years later, that he sate (or stood) 
for his oratorical and intellectual 
portraits to one who may rank as 
the Vandyke of painters with images 


and words. We quote from the New 
Timon: 


Now cne glance round, now upwards turns 
the brow. 

Hushed every breath; he rises—mark him 
now! 

No grace in feature, no command in height, 

Yet his whole presence fills and awes the 
sight. 

Wherefore? you ask. 
your guess. 

Man has no majesty like earnestness. 

His that rare warmth—collected central 
heat— 

As if hestrives to check the heart's loud beat, 

Tame strong conviction and indignant zeal, 

And leave you free to think as he must feel. 

Tones slow, not loud, but deep-drawn from 
the breast, 

Action unstudied, and at times supprest ; 

But as he neared some reasoning’s massive 
close, 

Strained o'er his bending head, his strong 
arms rose, 

And sudden fell, as if from falsehood torn 

Some gray old keystone and hurled down 
with scorn. 

His diction that which most exalts debate : 

Terse and yet smooth, not florid, yet ornate ; 

Prepared enough ; long meditated fact 

By words at will made sinuous and compact, 

With gems the genius of the lamp must 
win, 

Not scattered loose, but welded firmly in, 

So that each ornament the most displayed, 

Decked not the sheath, but harden’d more 
the blade : 

Your eye scarce caught the dazzle of the 
show 

Ere shield and cuirass crashed beneath the 
blow. 


I can but guide 


By an odd coincidence, some of 
these lines recall the portrait of the 
Corsair : 

In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 

Though his dark eyebrow shades a glance 
of fire; 

Yet, on the whole, who paused to look again, 


Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar 
men. 


On Mr. Canning becoming Pre- 
mier in 1827, Plunket was raised to 
the peerage, and strong objections 
having been raised by the king to 
his becoming Chancellor of Ireland, 
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he accepted the appointment of 
Master of the Rolls in England, 
but resigned it after a few days in 
compliance with the strong feeling 
of the English bar against its being 
filled by an Irish barrister. He 
was then appointed Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas in Ireland, in 
which post he continued till 
January 1830, when the antecedent 
objections having been removed by 
the Emancipation Act, he at last 
becafne Chancellor of Ireland. 

There is little use in stuffing a 
book with long speeches copied 
from Hansard, and we surely had a 
right to expect that Mr. David 
Plunket would resort to more re- 
condite sources, and supply at least 
a few specimens of that judicial 
eloquence and perspicuity which 
he justly lauds. He has not treated 
us to a solitary summing-up or 
judgment. The whole judicial 
period is a blank. But he tells in 
detail the familiar story of his 
grandfather’s forced surrender of the 
Trish great seal to make way for 
Lord Campbell, on whom he took a 
good-humoured revenge by a joke. 
The weather was very rough on 
the day when the new Chancellor 
was to cross the Channel, and it 
was suggested that he would pro- 
bably be sea- sick, ‘ Yes, but it won’t 
make him throw up the seals.’ 

In default of new and attractive 
matter of the kind indicated, we 
hurry to the close. We learn ‘that 
‘after he left the bench, Lord Plun- 
ket withdrew himself wholly from 
politics. He at first spent some 
time on the Continent, lingering 
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long at Rome, in whose venerable 
monuments his well remembered 
classic lore caused him to take a 
deep interest; and when he re- 
turned to Ireland he settled at once 
at Old Connaught, where he passed 
the rest of his life, surrounded by his 
many children and grandchildren. 

‘ For several years after his retire- 
ment, his mind retained its perfect 
vigour, and with a few friends, 
who were old enough to remember 
the stirring events of his earlier 
career, he was fond of recurring to 
those times. It particularly pleased 
him too, to cap quotations from the 
great Greek and Latin authors with 
those who were fresh from school 
and college studies: a competition 
in which he was always successful. 
Gradually, however, the weight of 
nearly ninety years began to press 
heavily upon him, and the complete 
change from habits of busy life to 
those of total idleness told upon his 
mind, so that his last days were 
spent in a sad intellectual lethargy, 
and death came to him with a 
merciful release.’ 

His last years resembled those of 
Swift and Marlborough, and his 
grandson, born in 1839, could 
have had. few opportunities of hear- 
ing or observing him, except in this 
closing stage of mental and bodily 
decay. He died on the 4th of 
January 1854, in his ninetieth year. 
A statue of him in white marble 
may be seen in the hall of the Four 
Courts, with the inscription on the 
pedestal, ‘Hrected by the Bar of 
Treland.’ 
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